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Preface. 



'V ^HIS book aims to be a systematic and practical treatise on 
^ subjects pertaining to the writing^ printings 6- uttering 
of Modern German, These subjects have received various de 
grees of attention from scholars. In the case of those that had 
already been fully treated^ for example^ Spelling 6- Phonetics^ 
it was my chief businefs to select and arrange the most important 
elements ; on the other handy in treating neglected subjects like 
Accent and the Development of German Letter forms^ I felt my- 
self warranted in presenting more or lefs fully such contributions 
as I had to make. In this way each subject has received what 
appears to me to be its proportionate fullnefs of treatment. 

While feeling conscious of the searching eye of the scientific 
critiCy not only when bringing my own sheaves^ but also 7vhen 
presenting the fruits of the labor of others ^ I have not allowed 
this consciousnefs to divert me from my chief purpose^ namely ^ to 
make a book that would furnish what the serious learner of 
German needed^ and that in such a form that he could easily 
find it — in a wordy a practical book. In order to accomplish 
this, I have tried to subordinate what was not of chief importance, 
to arrange the matter in a logical order, to give crofs-references 
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wherever they might be of a/sistance, &> to incorporate with the 
Word-List^ under one alphabetical arrangement, a complete index 
to subjects, words, and sounds. To facilitate reference, I have 
also presented the matter of pronunciation under the separate 
letters, in the usual alphabetical order — pages 116-1^8 — with 
references to the preceding sections in which the general sub- 
jects and the governing principles may be found systematically 
presented, 

I would repeat that the book pretends to treat of Modern 
German only, I could not afsume that the average user would 
have a knoivledge of Old 6^ Middle High German, and it 
would have seriously interfered with the aim of the book had 
I attempted to make up for a lack of such knowledge. I have 
had in mind the learner who starts from the printed page of 
a Modern-German text or the spoken words of Germans of 
to-day. Where, for example, spellings like %(x\)Xi, Scgiet, ®ott, 
show him the length of the vowel, I have not supposed him to be 
likely to inquire how it happened to be as it is. To have made 
distinctions, such as that between the earlier and the later muta- 
tion, would as manifestly have been out of place, Neverthelefs, 
where a needed explanation demanded historical statements, I 
have given them to the degree that I thought they could be used. 
Moreover, in such a matter as the development of the forms of 
the letters, I have not hesitated to delve into the past ; for what 
needed here to be said could be understood without historical 
philological learning, 

I trust it will be obvious that I am not the advocate of the 
unique value of the German pronunciation of any one province, 
I have aimed to enable the learner to choose in each particular 
that usage that is most general — which not only will offend the 
fewest ears, but which also stands the best chance of ultimately 
prevailing. Such a ^Durchschnittsdeutsch ' is most likely to find 
actual realization in the capital of the nation^ especially if that 

ital, like London 6*» Berlin, stands on the border of the 
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Midland and that part of the country that has chief political 
and literary importance (§ i6jj. Wherein I may have erred 
I welcome correction ; to be of value criticism musty however, be 
definite and specifiCy especially as regards locality. The necefsity 
of brevity has occasionally forced me to use language that on the 
surface may appear too sweeping. The statement , for examplCy 
that a certain pronunciation is Northern and another Southern, 
must not be taken too strictly: it simply means that the difference 
in usage as to the matter under consideration is chiefly a geo- 
graphical one and that the North favors the one form and the 
South the other. 

It would be strange if my phonetic transcription found favor 
with all. It must be remembered, however^ that phonetic tran- 
scription is much more difficult when one is trying to represent 
usage that is not uniform than when he has the comparatively 
simple task of representing the pronunciation of an individual 
or of a small community. I have tried to solve one or two of 
the difficulties by the use of Roman type, pages xxv. fi, xxvi. >?. 
/ anticipate objection particularly to my use of atf, erf, &»c., in 
adopted French words. In most of these words South Germans 
use true nasal vowels, and educated Germans all over the country 
do so in the lefs common ones, according to the degree of their 
familiarity with French. But the reason why South Germans 
do this, generally lies in the fact that they use such nasal vowels 
in speaking German itself, a feature of their German that is 
confefsedly dialectic. The f cut that in the Midland and the 
North nasal vowels occur in proportion to the degree of the 
speaker* s knowledge of French, stamps them as foreign. I seri- 
ously doubt whether a foreign sound has ever been adopted by a 
people generally; in place of it is substituted the nearest native 
sound ( § I2g c). The transcription of @a[on with -otf stands on 
a par with the transcription of 9JlaI^CUr with -dr. This -otf will, 
of course, in no way prevent anyone from giving the real French 
sound, he need but look upon tf as a sign of nasality. 
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Of what defects the book may have I fancy I am more con- 
scious than anyone else can be. In the field of Sentence- Strefs 
I hady for the most party new land to plow ; there are still many 
spots that will be the better for more thorough cultivation. In 
the case of Pitch I particularly feel the insufficiency of my treat- 
ment. Aside from the evanescent and peculiarly difficult nature 
of the subject even when limited to the usage of an individual^ I 
find that there is a tantalizing diversity of usage in the various 
parts of the German-speaking territory. There are districts in 
which my statement ( § 2^2 b) that the voice falls in commands 
does not hold at ally cf also the quick rise in the dictatorial orders 
of most army officers and of some teachers; in some parts the ris- 
ing pitch at the end of a command is employed with the implica- 
tion ^^Tm going to see that you do what I say^\' in still others it 
is regarded as suggestive of weaknefs or querulousnefSy especially 
when employed by a man, 

A few things that might be sought in the book I have treated 
but briefly or not at all. The German script on page 12 is in- 
tended only to familiarize the learner with the forms that he 
might not understand. There waSy thereforCy no need of giving 
all the various approaches that the German writing is making 
to the Roman ( § 12 J, German copy-books can easily be obtained 
from any dealer in German books, — I have given few diagrams 
of the positions of the vocal organs y but I would urge the student 
to avail himself of those in Grandgenfs ^German and English 
Sounds,^* On the basis of his figureSy I have attempted y in the 
table of vowels ( § 14s )y to indicate by the placing of the letters 
the positions afsumed by the tongue during the sounding of the 
various vowels. Stilly a slight concefsion is made to schematic 
requirements by placing u <Sr» near the unrounded vowels i 6^ e, 
with which they are afsociated acoustically. They would more 
accurately be placed at the left oft&>a, I found it difficult to 



* Boston^ Ginn <Sr» Co., i8g2. 
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resist the temptation to accept Profefsor Grandgenfs generous 
suggestion that I avail myself unreservedly of the results of his 
unique work in this direction, — No attempt has been made to 
give a full bibliography; I have simply plcued, at the head of 
each Book, the titles of those works that are most available or 
that were of greatest use to me; dissertations as well as articles 
in journals and programs are rarely cited. For fuller biblio- 
graphical details I would refer in general to PauVs ^Grundrifs 
der Germanischen Philologie\ for phonetics to Sievers^ ^Phonetik* 
and Breymann^s ^Die Phonetische Liter atur von iSyd-iSg^J 

The matter of nomenclature I have regarded as deserving of 
the exercise of some conscience, I have retained * Fraktur ' and 
'Schwabach' because they designate peculiarly German things; 
but I see no reason for the slovenly use of * Ablaut ' &» * Umlaut ' 
in English books. How unsuited they are to English usage 
may be judged from the medley of forms in which they may be 
heard in various clafs-rooms : ceblqt, ablaut, ablaut, &* what 
not ? The sooner they are thrown overboard after * Auslaut \ 
* Lautlehre \ * Lautverschiebung \ 6- the rest, the better. In 
treating of Syllabication I was forced to coin *SonoricY?^J'>^ 
6- to give new technical meaning to * Dynamic ' ( § 86), I have 
also made * Transferred Strefs ' { § joj), * Displaced Strefs' 
( § 304), 6- * Impulsive Strefs ' ( § 307) designate and distin- 
guish three related but different things, &* I have limited * Shift 
of Strefs ' to cases affected by rhythm or other physical conditions 
( § 2y8a&*c,) After much deliberation and consultation with 
others, I coined * Vivic ' and put * Anaemic ' ( § 2yi, 2gi) to a 
new use. We have long wanted a term to designate the branch- 
ing channels through which the breath may pafs from the wind- 
pipe to the outer air ; I have suggested * Delta ^ ( § yi ). I am 
also responsible for * Conglomeration ' and * Conglomerate ' 
( § 333 )y for * Excrescency ' ( § 122), for * Half-Gothic ' ( § 6), 
6r*for the restriction of the meaning of * Gothic * ( § ^). The use 
of * Italian Half-Gothic ' was but natural after my explanation 
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of the origin of that characteristic type ( § gj. The necefsity 
of illustrating the various styles of type^ as well as my personal 
interest in such matters^ will explain the somewhat unconventional 
typographical drefs of this volume. 

When studying the literature of the subject^ I have always 
valued such information as writers furnished as to their personal 
equation^ and I shall here cuid a few words as to mine, I was 
bom in this country and English is my mother tongue ; but I 
have, since my childhood, heard German spoken at home by my 
parents, who were natives of Dresden, Since coming to maturity, 
I have spent a year and a half at Berlin 6- Gottingen, a year 
at fena &» Dresden, and a year at Strafsburg 6- Tubingen, 
The observation of the various forms of German speech that thus 
fell upon my ear formed the foundation of the present volume. 
In my attempt to do justice to all, I have been materially aided 
by friends, who have given me valuable information and kindly 
read more or lefs of the proofs. But, as I could not avail my- 
self of all their contributions, the responsibility for defects and 
errors is mine alone, I should mention in particular: For 
North Germany, Prof Hoops of the University of Heidelberg, 
Prof, Vofs of the University of Wisconsin, Mifs Ida Guthe of 
Chicago, my cousin Mifs Marie Apel of Gottingen, (Sn my 
colleagues Dr, Mensel and Mr, Tobias Diekhoff; For the Mid- 
land, Prof, Schilling of Harvard University, Dr, Pabst of the 
Gymnasium at Bremen, Mr, Reinhold Knauth of Madison, 
Wis,, 6- my colleague Prof Ziwet; For the South, Prof, Bopp 
of the Realschule at Tubingen, Mr, Phil, Huber, Principal of 
the German Department of the Saginaw WS, Schools, Mr, 
C, F, Weiser of the Detroit High School, Prof, Ernst Werner 
of the Realgymnasium at Karlsruhe, (Sn my colleagues Mr, 
Otto Lefsing (Sn Mr, Edwin Roedder, I am also under ob- 
ligations to Prof, E, M. Brown of the University of Cincin- 

I for a critical revision of the English style of much of 
III; to Prof Lloyd and Mr. George Rebec of the philo- 
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sqphical department of this university^ who have kindly read 

and criticised chapters III. and IV. on Stre/s; and particularly 

to Prof, Hench of the German department^ with whom it has 

been my good fortune to be ctble to discufs day by day the various 

phases of the work, and to whose scholarship and solid good 

sense the book owes not a little. But I should fail to exprefs a 

grecU personal obligation if I here omitted to thank publicly one 

whose aid has been ever present since my earliest childhood, my 

aunt, Mifs Camilla Hdntzsche. This book in particular owes 

much to her accuracy and her intimate familiarity with German 

usage 

GEORGE HEMPL. 

Ann Arbor, Michigan, 

March iSgy, 



NOTE. — For the aHuauncement of Part II. ^ see the end of this volume. 
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But few abbreviations have been used that need explanation. N = 
Note, R = Remark, ft = foot-note, @ indicates that further information 
as to a subject may be expected in the Addenda. 

In matters of orthography the various official spellers are referred to 
by abbreviations easily understood. See p i8 ft, 20 N. 

The following abbreviations are employed to designate dialects &c. 
and parts of Germany : — 

HG = High German 
LG = Low German 
ME = Middle English 
MHG = Middle High German 
MnE = Modern English 
MnG = Modern German ) 
NHG = New High German J 

OE = Old English, or Anglo-Saxon 
OHG = Old High German 
E(G) = East Germany 
•EM(G) =the eastern Midland 
M(G) = the Midland 
NE(G) = North-East Germany 
N(G) = North Germany 
NW(G) = North- West Germany 
SE(G) = South-East Germany, including Austria 
S(G) = South Germany, including Austria and Switzerland 
SW(G) = South- West Germany, including Switzerland 
W(G) = West Germany 
WM(G) = the western Midland 



KEY TO CHARACTERS AND SIGNS 

d the long mid-back-wide vowel, like a in *art '» § 17O1 i. 

d " short " « " " a « 'artistic*, § 170, a. 

H " ** ** " usage varying between long and short, 

§ 159 and § 243 a. 
a " " " « " nonsyllabic, § 146 N. 

ai ** diphthong spelled ei or ai, similar to i in *mine '; a^ would be a 

more exact spelling than 

«i» § 172. 
aj^ " " " au, similar to ou in * house *; more correctly 

«j?» § 173- 
a " long mid-front-wide vowel, like ei in * their*, § 176, i. Cf also i'. 

V " English short low-mixed vowel spelled u in * but * and a in ' villa '. 

5 " long low-front vowel, the sound of a in ' man * but long or 

drawled, as it usually is 
in America. 

6 ** short " " " the sound of a in ' mankind * or in * man ' 

as that is pronounced by 
Englishmen. 

6 " voiced bilabial stop, b in * boy ', § 178. 
b* 

j8 " " " fricative, the n) of Middle and South Germany ; 

P* but p is more common, 

§239- 

7 see below, above z. 

c the voiceless top stop, k in * sticking * as distinguished from the back 

stop in * looker *. But 
this distinction is usually 
ignored, § 205 N i. 

d " voiced point stop, d in * dog *, § 184. 

d* 



♦ Consonants printed in Roman type are the same as the corresponding voiced 
consonants printed in Italics except that they are more or less unvoiced because next 
to a voiceless consonant, § 150 N 2, or are entirely imvoiced in some parts of the 
country, % 150 N 3, 223 N 3. 
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^ the voiced front fricative spelled th in * this,* § i. 
^ *♦ sign for pfennig, § 15. 

e ** long mid-front-narrow vowel, similar to the first a in ' aerial \ 

§ 185, I & N I. 
short " " wide " like e in * met ', § 185, 2. 

usage varying between long nar- 
row and short wide, § 1 59. 
usage varying (§ 159) between 

long and short, 
t. 

nonsyllabic, being next to a more 
sonorous sound, § 146 N, 

77y 85. 

£ sometimes used to indicate an e that has arisen out of a by mutation, 

§ 120, 3» 125 end. 

e the long mid-front-wide vowel, like ei in * their '. In the Word-List 

e is printed for length- 
ened MHG e, for such 
MHG ^*s and ae's as are 
still often pronounced 
wide, and also for e be- 
fore t. Many Germans 
pronounce it just or 
nearly like df others sub- 
stitute e for it, § 185 N 2. 

5 " English long mid-mixed " in * bird '. 

p " short " " " spelled e in *®abe* (§ 186-187), 

nearly the same as r in 
'villa'. 

/ " voiceless dentilabial fricative, f in *fox*, § 192. 

g ** voiced back stop, g in *go ', § 194, 196. 

g* 

A " voiceless glottal fricative, h in * hand *, § 1 54, 200. 

/I " " top " d^ in <icl^', often heard for Ay in 

'human*, § 180, i& N. 
t " long high-front-narrow vowel, e in * me *, § 201, i & R a. 
r " short " " wide « i in *hit ', § 201, 2 & R a. 



* a p XXV ft. 

t Vowels printed in Roman type are short but, like the corresponding long vowels, 
are narrow, § 144 N 2 3, § 135 end, also § 243 a. 
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i the high-front vowel, usage varying between long narrow and short 

wide, §159. 

i " " " narrow vowel, usage varying (§ 159) between long 

and short, 
i " short high-front-narrow vowel t. 

jl " " " " " nonsyllabic, being next to a more 

sonorous sound (§ 146 
N, 77» 85), y in * yet* as 
pronounced by many, 
§ 201 N 3, 204 N c. 

j ** voiced top fricative, a more closely articulated form of /, y in 

*ye' as pronounced by 
many, § 204 N a. 

I " " " stop, g in * give * as distinguished from the back 

stop in *go'. But this 
distinction is usually 
ignored, § 194 N. 

k " voiceless back " , k in ' looker ', § 205 & N i. 

/ " voiced side sonorous consonant, 1 in * let *, § 206. 

1* 

•/ " " " " " syllabic because not next to a 

more sonorous sound, 
§77»85,pi28N5. 



" syllabic because not next to a more sono- 
rous sound, § 77, 85, 
p 128 N 5. 

" n in * no *, § 208. 

" syllabic because not next to a more sono- 
rous sound, § 77, 85, 
p 128 N 5. 

" , ng in * singing *, § 209 R. 

" , ng in * sung ', § 209 & R. 

" syllabic because not next to a more sono- 
rous sound, § 77, 85, 
p 128 N 5. 

t Cf p xxvi ft. 
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m see 


below w. 


n the voiced point 


n* 
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ri " 


" top 


•n " 


" back 


tl* 




"H " 
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♦ Cf p XXV ft. 
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d the long mid-back-narrow-rounded vowel, like o in * note ', but cf 

§ 2IO, I N. 

d " short " " wide " 



V 

6 



e 



ti 



it 



(i (( 



« 



<t 



« 



« (( 



narrow 



" short " " 



(( 



« 



II 



(< 



o in the New England 
dialect pronunciation of 
* stone* &c, § 2IO, 2 N 3. 
usage varying between 
long narrow and short 
wide, § 159. 

usage varying (§ 1 59) be- 
tween long and short, 
nonsyllabic because next 
to a more sonorous 
sound, § 146 N, 77, 85. 
" long low-back-narrow-rounded vowel in * law *. 
" short *« " " " " " *what*, but not the d 

that many Americans 
substitute for (. 

oj^ " diphthong spelled cu, (iu, &c, similar to oy in *boy*; more 

correctly <?/, oj!, oUy or qe 
&c, § 177. 

" long mid-front-narrow-rounded vowel, often substituted for e in 

holding such a word as 
'day' in singing, and in 
long calls to animals, 
§216. 
§ 216, 2. 
t. 

nonsyllabic because next to 
a more sonorous sound, 
§ 146 N, 77, 85, 177. 

<t> " voiceless bilabial fricative, the sound made in blowing, § 239 end. 

p the voiceless bilabial stop, p in * happy ', § 217. 

i> " " front fricative, spelled th in * thick *, § i . 

r " voiced point trill, § 221, i, but cf § 368. 

r* 

" " syllabic because not next to a more sonorous 

sound, § 77, 85, p 128 
N 5, cf also § 368. 
glottal « § 221, 3. 
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* Cf p XXV ft. 



t Cf p xxvi ft. 
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feci? to Cbatactet0 and Sf0n0 xxix 

'x the voiced glottal trill syllabic because not next to a more sonorous 

sound, § 77, 85, p 128 
N5. 

e " " uvular " or fricative, § 221, 3. 

z* 

'g " " «« " ** " syllabic because not next to a 

more sonorous sound, 
§77,85,pi28N5. 

s the voiceless front fricative, s in *■ sick ', § 222. 
i " " " ** heard in Polish and in neighboring Ger- 

man dialects, § 181 Rend 
and Addenda. 
§ " " " " beard in parts of Middle Germany as a 

substitute for ^, § 180, 
iRi. 
" " sh in * shoe *, § 229. 

point stop, t in 'sitting', § 231. 
nasal *' the second half of t in 'Whitney', § 

J " " lateral " the second half of t in * little ', p 67 top. 

/» see above, under/. 

u the long high-back-narrow-rounded vowel (§ 233), similar to 00 in 

* fool '. 

a " short " " wide " " (§ 233), similar to u in 

* full \ 

usage varying between 
long narrow and short 
wide, § 159. 

usage varying (§ 159) be- 
tween long and short. 

t. 

nonsyllabic because next 
to a more sonorous 
sound (§ 146 N, ^T, 85), 
a less closely articulated 
form of w. 
ujI ** diphthong beard in a few German exclamations, § 235. 
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* Cf p XXV ft. t Cf p xxvi ft. 
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XXX feci? to Cbaractere and Si^ne 

i^ the long high-front-narrow-rounded vowel (§ 237), often substituted 

for t in holding such a 
word as * me * in singing, 
and in long calls to ani- 
mals. 

(§ 237, 2), sometimes sub- 
stituted for I. in the call 
* chick, chick, chick *. 
t. 

nonsyllabic because next 
to a more sonorous 
sound, § 146 N, 77, 85, 
177. 

V " voiced dentilabial fricative, v in * veal *, § 238, 2, 239. 

V* 

w " " bilabial-back " , w in * way *, a more closely articulated 

form of ^, § 77. 

w* 

ia " voiceless " " " , used by many speakers for Avf- in 

' what * &c. 

see above, under 0. 

X the voiceless back " , dj in * od^ ', § 180, 2 & N i, 198, 2. 

7 " voiced " " , in * %age ' as pronounced in most 

parts of NG, § 198, i. 

-i* 

z " " front " spelled z in *zeal *, § 223. 

z* cf also § 223 & N 3. 

J the voiced front fricative spelled s in 'pleasure', § 199 </, 204 N 2. 

3* cf also § 204 N 2. 

^ sign for slowly falling intonation, § 250. 
> « « gradual stress, § 262. 

" slowly rising intonation, § 250. 

" abrupt stress (when contrasted with gradual stress), § 262. 
" chief stress, § 263. 

•* secondary stress when three signs are needed, § 263. 
" weak stress when three signs are needed ; for secondary 
stress when only two are needed, § 263. 
over 1, § 21. 

• Cf p XXV ft. t Cf p xxvi ft. 
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' over J, cf s. 

" " vowels, § 22. 

/ a sign to separate the vowels of a gradation series, § 1 1 7-8. 

/ the old form of the comma, § 57, 30. 

/ " " " " " semicolon, § 58. 

; " semicolon, § 58. 

, " comma, § 57. 

* " apostrophe, § 65. 

' sign for the glottal stop, § 1 54, 2. 



c > 

i( 
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44 

ff 



quotation marks, § 66. 



r* sign for compound stress, § 261. 

)} (( > quotation marks, § 66. 

» « J •* 

>► sign meaning * changed into * (or * changing 

into '), * became *, * to ', * earlier 

form of *, * later '. 
<C " " * derived from *, * later form of *, 

* formerly *. 
<] sign for swelling 
[> " " subsiding > stress, § 260. 
□ " " level J 

= " " * equals ', * like ', * meaning *. 
— the dash, § 62. 
^^ sign for chief 
^__^_ " " secondary 

" " weak 

~ " " level intonation, § 250. 

"" «« « length of vowel, § 137. 



These signs always 
point in the direction 
► of the change, to- 
ward the younger 
form. 



sentence stress, § 263. 



substitute for m, n, § 22. 
the hyphen, § 64. 
sign for quickly falling 



" " " rising 



[-intonation, § 250. 



^ " " rising H- fallmg \ . , ,. „ , 

V " " falling + rising J ^"^^"ation, § 254, 256. 

*" sign for nasality, § 133, 207 N & R. 

(^ over written u, § 22. 

" sign for shortness of vowel, § 137. 

" ** " a syllable with very weak stress, § 263. 



I 



xxxii fees to Cbaractete and.Slditd 

sign that the sound written above is nonsyllabic, § 146 N, 77, 85. 
^ ** of vacillation of usage as to quantity, § 1 59. 
° " for a syllable lacking stress, § 263. 
° over printed u, § 22. 

the period, § 56. 
" turned period, p 1 28 N 5. 
: measures of degrees of sonority, § 85. 

over vowels, § 22, 185 N 2 end. 

the colon, § 59. 
s " hyphen, § 64. 
? " question mark, § 60. 
^ " " " turned, see above, below j. 

§ see above, below s. 
§ the sign of a section in a book. 
! " exclamation point, § 61. 

t " dagger, § 68. In the Word-List it designates obsolete forms. 
+ " sign for * plus ', * combined with '. 
* " asterisk, § 67. 
*) " sign of a footnote, § 63 R. 
)i " " " /-mutation, § 1 20. 



). \ > marks of parenthesis, § 63. 
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ORTHOGRAPHY 



THE ALPHABET 

EARLY ALPHABETS 

I. The earliest alphabet used by the Germans, as well 
as by their kinsmen, the English and the Scandinavians, 
was the Runic Futhark, of which the following are char- 
acteristic early forms with their values : — 

pV, [\«, !>/>, ^«, 1^^ <i, Xy*^' ^«'; 

Note. It is now usual to adopt Wimmer's derivation of the runic 
futhark from the Latin alphabet. This, however, does not seem to be 
so certainly proved as has been supposed. Most of the runes may as 
readily be derived from other alphabets, and some of them, that cannot 
be derived from the Latin alphabet without considerable assumption 



Henning : Die deutschen Runendenkmdlery 1889. Pauli : Altitalische 
Forschungeny 1885-91. Sievers : Runen und Runeninschriften^ in 
Paul's Grundriss I., 1889. Wimmer : Runeskriftens Oprindelse og Ud- 
vikling i NordeUf 1874; improved German edition, translated by Holt- 
hausen, 1887. 

Amdt : Lateinische Schrift^ in Paul's Grundriss L 1889 ; and Schrift- , 
tafeln zur Erlernung der lateinischen Palaeographies 1887-8. Bech- 
stein : Die deutsche Druckschrift^ 1884. Brockhaus's Konversations- 
lexikon. DeVinne, Historic Printing Types, 1886. Miiller : Quellen- 
schrifteuy 1882. Thompson : Handbook of Greek and Latin Palceographyy 
1893. Wattenbach : Das Schriftwesen im Mittelalter, 2d ed., 1875 ; 
and Anleitung zur lateinischen Palceographie, 4th ed., 1886. Die Buck- 
schriften des Mittelaliersy Vienna, 1852. 
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and manipulation, find exact counterparts elsewhere, for example, M 
and the turned I u (^ A in the Sabellic and Venetic alphabets. With 
the increase of our knowledge of early alphabets, it may yet turn out 
that the runes and certain North-Italic alphabets have a common origin, 
or that the runes are from an alphabet akin to the Sabellic and Venetic 
but modified by the influence of the Latin. 

The prevalence of sharp angles rather than curves, and the avoidance 
of horizontal lines, are due to the material upon which the letters were 
at one time cut and to the instrument used ; the Venetic, and to a less 
extent other, letters have the same characteristic. Some of the variant 
forms that in time arose were later employed to differentiate sounds not 
exactly alike ([\ and P = « and w, cf. § i6 ; [^ and X^^-^ ^"^ '^^ 
§§ 197, I, 198, I, &c.). The frequent combination ^» X usually blended 
in a ligature : <>> $> or something similar ; and this was incorporated 
as a letter when the futhark was formulated into three rows of eight 
letters each. 

2. Later, with the introduction of Christianity and of 
Latin learning into Germany, the Latin alphabet was intro- 
duced. It consisted originally of Capitals only, which 
usually had about this form : — 

AEVMNRSTBDHCQ&c 

But in the process of time the alphabet came to have other 
forms, according as writing material varied or writing was 
for different purposes. 

3. (a) By 300 A. D., the Uncial letters had developed, 
with strokes rounded and simplified : — 

xcunnNKSTB6hc;c| 

(J?) Out of the uncial there arose, under the influence of 
the cursive, the Half-uncial : — 

aeumNrrrbdncq 
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But the old capitals and the uncials continued to be used as 
initials and in headings. 

(c) Out of the half-uncial and the cursive (§ 4) arose the 
Minuscule, which took on different and more or less cor- 
rupt forms in Italy, Spain, and France. With the revival of 
learning that took place in the time of Charles the Great, 
there was a reform in the writing, due mostly to the copying 
of the handsome Roman half-uncial of earlier times. The 
following 

shows the chief forms of this Carlovingian minuscule, already 
a close approach to our lower-case letters, § 7, i. 

4. Side by side with the more formal hand of the books, 
there was developed in rapid writing the Cursive style, cor- 
responding to the modern script and used mostly in letters 
and legal documents. Of this there were many styles ; a 
Ravenna deed of 572 A. D. shows the following forms : — 



cc t^ u n? n r >r ^ i (A 4) 



^f 



The influence of the cursive is seen in the half-uncial and 
more particularly in the minuscule. Upon a later form of 
the Italian hand is based the Script in vogue in Romance 
countries and with us. 

INFLUENCE OF THE GOTHIC STYLE 

5. During the Middle Ages, numerous book, charter, and 
script hands developed and influenced one another. In 
ordinary writing, moderate speed and a stiff dull pen favored 
the use of connecting loops and the development of a round 
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hand of nearly uniform thickness. In books, the need of 
great legibility cultivated clear and distinct letters ; one 
means of accomplishing this was the use of the stub pen, 
which, however, not only favored the development of a black 
letter but also the displacement of curves by corners more 
or less sharp. Such a pen, when lifted on the completion of 
a stroke, was apt to make a ceriph, which later developed 
into the characteristic triangular base : \ . Most of the let- 
ters already contained a perpendicular bar; the extension of 
this characteristic to such of the remaining letters as ad- 
mitted of it, brought the written characters into harmony 
with the principles of the Gothic architecture, which had 
come in during the 12th and 13th centuries. It had for 
some time been customary to add to capitals extra perpen- 
dicular strokes in red or some other color ; the imitation of 
these in black led to an increase in the number of perpen- 
dicular columns and produced a sort of lace work that had 
an effect similar to that produced by the system of columns 
standing out from the walls of a Gothic cathedral. The 
Gothic principle was most carefully carried out in books that 
were intended for use in divine service — missals, psalters, 
bibles, etc. — and in inscriptions on tombs and the like in 
and about the churches. The following is an example of the 
strict Gothic* of religious manuscript books of about 1450 : — 

aeutnnnrstb5l)g(| 

This style attained perfection in the types cut for the first 
bible, § 8. 



*) The term * Gothic ' is often used to include all forms of black let- 
ter, cf. § 9 ft. In our printing offices the word is used of a plain bold- 
face letter: ABCabc. 
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6. But strict Gothic was not the only or even the predom- 
inating style in books. It was more rigid and difficult than 
was necessary for legibility and prohibited the indulgence of 
the temptation to let the pen make graceful curves and tags. 
Those ordinary book hands that are more unconstrained but 
still possess some of the characteristics of Gothic may be 
grouped as Half-Gothic and can be studied from the types 
cast in imitation of them, see § 9. 

INFLUENCE OF THE RENAISSANCE AND THE ROCOCO 

7. i) Italian scribes had maintained a graceful round 
minuscule and, though this showed itself capable of passing 
into a handsome half-Gothic (§ 9, i), its earlier form was re- 
vived when the Renaissance made it necessary to produce 
many copies of the earlier manuscripts of the classics. This 
comparatively light minuscule hand, with the old Roman let- 
ters (§ 2) as capitals, came to be associated with classical 
learning and to be called Roman, in German Satcinifd^ or 
2lntiqua. Handsome forms of this are * French Old-Style' 
(cf. the upper half of the title-page of this book) and, in bold- 
face, *De Vinne' (cf. the heading of this paragraph). 

Remark. It may be stated here that the letters called Italics were 
cast early in the i6th century in imitation of the more cursive (§ 4) hand 
in vogue in the Roman chancery. 

2) Even before the Gothic letter had attained its complete 
development, the new artistic spirit had begun its work. 
While, as we shall see (§ 10, n), the Renaissance did not 
succeed in Germany in substituting the Roman letter for 
black letter, it had an influence upon the form of half-Gothic. 
To this influence the capitals were most susceptible : they 
gave up many of the sharp angles they had received from 
the Gothic, while much was made of the curves they had 
retained ; and this tendency became still more pronounced 
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ymnyirm^'^i^retjm<i^<f^»f^^^ 














wu/toi not ♦ wn<^ gem %^grr » t>»r» ' 



Facsimile from Gudrun Ms., 1517. 

during the rococo period. Except for the addition of vari- 
ous crooks and curls, but few of the small letters (for exam- 
ple, final S, which was originally a small capital s written 
above the vowel of certain Latin endings) could be modified 
in this direction ; in time the attempt was given up and the 
Gothic principle was allowed to prevail in the small letters 
wherever it could. Hence arises an unpleasant lack of har- 
mony between the style of the German capitals, with their 
rich curves and capricious ornamentation, and that of the 
small letters, with their Gothic points and slim perpendicular 
columns. See § 9, 4^ & N2. 

STYLES OF QERHAN TYPE 

8. The development of the most usual styles of German 
type was as follows. 
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First, Strict Gothic (§ 5), used in printing the first bible, 
but especially in psalters, missals, etc. : — 

IB ratu$ tiir qui non 

This is well imitated in the *Altdeutsch' of modem German 
foundries, cf. the fore-title of this book. 

9. Second, Half-Qothic, characterized by the lack of a 
triangular base (§ 5) to the first columns of ni» it, etc. (but 
this was restored in Fraktur, § 7, 2 end). Of the many forms, 
it is well to specify : — 

i) Italian, an imitation of the handsome black form that 
the Italian minuscule had assumed by the end of the 14th 
century (§ 7). In the hands of the printers it soon devel- 
oped a characteristic artistic form, cf. capital a, m, p, t, and 
small V, w, h, in § 30, 4, also the second line in § 30, 5. 

Note. This black letter was used as a text letter chiefly in Latin 
books ; it was also employed in headings to Roman and other texts. A 
small size (§ 30, 4) often had Roman type mixed with it. This character 
is imitated fairly well in the now popular * Tudor Black ' of our printing 
offices, of. the running titles of this book. 

2) Bastard, a book hand influenced by the cursive (from 
which it acquired the loops in b, 1, h, &c.) and showing a 
tendency to indulge in curves that are more or less graceful. 

Note I. A form of this was the most usual early German type, cf. 
§ 30, 3, and the capitals in § 30, 8. 
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Note 2. The bastard of the Low Lands has characteristic fat 
f and f ; that taken to England by Caxton and used in the first books 

(fM ^ ftftam f^Mdt (jftaxtt^ it»tit « 

printed in England is further characterized by the peculiar loops on 
capital (^^ (ytt/ (R/ etc. It is well imitated and slightly improved in 
the modern ** Caxton Black ", cf. the dedication of this book. 

3) (a) Schwabach, a development of the half-Gothic into 
more artistic, harmonious forms, § 6. For examples see § 30, 6 
and the small letters in 8. Forms current about 1650 : — 

(I?) Recent Schwabach emphasizes those elements that 
were derived from the Gothic, particularly the use of 
straight bars. There is thus a greater harmony between 
the Schwabach capitals and small letters than between the 
corresponding fraktur characters, §7,2 end. 

2toraB(!:P€5(5^3K£2nH0p 

QHSCUott)3eyorr^g, d0ti; 

abcbefgtjijforklmnopqrfs 
t u t) m X Y or y 5 or 2;, a 8 il, 

4) (a) Fraktur,* a modification of the half-Gothic in an- 
other direction, §7,2. The small letters were made slimmer 
and the upright strokes of many (for ex., t, i, j, u, a) were 
bent ; points were sharpened and curves extended ; uniformly 
thick straight lines were displaced by curves (6, t)) tapering 
at the ends ; flourishes were added to capitals and letters like 



* The term " Fraktur" (like "Gothic," § 6 ft) is frequently used in 
a more extended sense, including all forms of black letter. 
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d^, p, 5 ; and the three-pointed bases of the strict Gothic were 
often restored to some of the small letters. See § 30, 2, 5. 

Note I. These characteristics are in harmony with the artistic 
taste of the time and may be seen to some extent in the hand shown 
in § 7, 2. The most beautiful and probably the earliest illustration of 
this style in type is to be found in the letters cut for the Theuerdank 
(1517), after the hand in vogue at the imperial chancery, § 30, 2. 

Note 2. Fraktur was a fancy type and was sometimes used for 
headings for Schwabach texts, but this relation was soon inverted, ^N i. 

ip) Modern Fraktur, a further development, favoring 
full, rich curves in the capitals but rejecting extra flourishes 
and restoring the straight lines of the strict Gothic to some 
of the small letters, § 7, 2 end. Capitals of about 1650 : — 

For examples of early modem Fraktur see § 30, 10, n, 12. The 
capitals have at present a stiffer, more uniform, style : — 

abcbefgl^ijfltnno^jqrjgtub 
it) J ^ 3, a 6 it, ^=t\ (I=cf, §=J5, %=ii, § 22 end. 

Note I. Fraktur is the most common text letter and is what is 
usually meant by "German Text." Gothic and Schwabach are still 
more or less black, or bold-face, and are used for headings and orna- 
ment ; but Schwabach is now again (N 2 above) occasionally used as 
a text letter. There are, of course, many antique as well as modern 
variations and mixtures of these styles. 

Note 2. For the contrast between the capitals and the small letters, 
see § 7, 2 end, also § 9, 3 ^. The only small letters that lack the Gothic 
characteristics are § and 3. Naturally the form of Z has always made 
it an obstacle in the way of the Gothic tendency, and S is (§ 7, 2) a 
capital adopted into the lower-case series. On the other hand, the 
only capital letters that possess the Gothic characteristics are U and its 
derivative ft, and we shall see that U is really a lower-case letter 
adopted into the capital series, § 16, 2. 
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RETURN TO THE ROHAN 

10. In Germany the Renaissance found the art of printing 
established, and the early printers had, as has been said, 
modeled their types after the style in vogue throughout 
Europe in written books, namely the Gothic, either in its 
strict or its more current form. Hence the spirit of the 
Renaissance could there do little more than introduce the 
Roman letters into Latin books, and in German books 
remodel to some extent the established style. Into other 
countries the new learning and the new art entered more 
nearly together and the influence of the Humanists event- 
ually succeeded in supplanting the Gothic character (except 
for purposes of ornament) with the classical one. 

11. Germany, too, has not lacked advocates of a return to 
the simpler and clearer letter. Leibnitz and Jakob Grimm 
had more or less of a following, and the latter's teaching 
encouraged the practice of printing philological and other 
scientific books in. the Roman character. It is taught in all 
the schools ; and even poetry and books of general interest, 
very rarely newspapers, are printed in it. But most books 
and periodicals that appeal to a popular audience are still 
issued in what has now long been termed German text, 
§ 9, 4^ N. Being at present employed almost only in 
Germany,* it has come to be surrounded with a sort of 
national halo in that country, and this operates as a check 
to its ultimate replacement by the Roman character. The 
Roman is more distinct and less trying to the eyes than 
Fraktur, but it is hardly as distinct as Schwabach. That 
it is as handsome as the various German texts, can hardly 
be successfully maintained (Grimm to the contrary not with- 



* The Scandinavian countries long got their type from German 
foundries, and they still use German text to a limited extent. Switzer- 
land has come out fair and square for the Roman letter and even em- 
ploys it in printing its " Rechtschreibebiichlein." 
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standing, § 30, 17), esp. if the disparity between the capitals 
and the small letters (§ 8 end) be reduced by restricting the 
use of the former (§ 52) as in English. 

Kennft bu bas lanb, mo bie 3ttronen biflljn, 
3m bunkein laub bie golborangen giflljn, 
€in fanfter winb Dom blauen Ijimmel meljt, 
Die ntYrte fttll unb tjod? ber lorbeer fteljt, 
Kennft bu es motjl? Datjin, batjin 
TXldcbf xdi mtt bir, o metn geliebter, 3teljnl 

Mignon. 

Kennst du das land, wo die zitronen bliihn, 
Im dunkeln laub die goldorangen gliihn, 
Ein sanfter wind vom blauen himmel weht, 
Die myrte still und hoch der lorbeer steht, 
Kennst du es wohl ? Dahin, dahin 
Mocht' ich mit dir, o mein geliebter, ziehn ! 

SKignon. 

^ennft hn \)a§ tanb, tt)o bie jitronen btiil^n, 
Qm bunfetn laub bie golborangen gliil^n, 
@in fanfter tt)inb bom btauen l^imntet h^el^t, 
2)ie m^rte ftitt unb l^od^ ber lorbeer ftel^t, 
^ennft bu e§ tool^l? 35a]^in, bal^in 
9Ji8d^t^ id^ mit bir, o mein geliebter, jiel^n! 

GERMAN SCRIPT 

12. German script, a descendant of a cursive half-Gothic 
(§ 7), has likewise been subjected to the dictates of fashion. 




't^ .'t^ 



J^ -^ 




a 



b 



c 



d 



e 



h 



J 
k 

1 



-pff^ in 




</ 



fr rr ^^ 





-oi -tA^, 




n 



o 



P 

q 



s 



u 



w 



X 



y 



z 



r r 







^-^, 
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The capitals are rich in curves and quirks, as are also some 
of the smaller letters. These, however, in their straight 
lines and acute angles, sacrifice perspicuity to ease of 
writing. Some of the letters have a striking resemblance 
to the ancient cursive, § 4. A tendency towards simpli- 
fication and approach to the Roman script in vogue in 
other countries (§ 4 N) is making some headway ; the 
simpler form of § is now the usual one, and the 
simpler forms of 3)1 and 31 are very common. The 
ligatures for ft and ^ with stunted f are no longer in 
general use. 

13. Moreover, all German children learn Roman script 
as they learn Roman print ; and it is customary to use it 
in writing the address on an envelope, and more or less 
customary to employ it in certain abbreviations (for ex., 
Dr., but not ^rof., § 30, 21) and proper names, especially 
unusual ones.* Some have entirely abandoned German 
script ; but even these employ a style that we should regard 
as old-fashioned, and make some of the letters, for ex., 
f and t, more like the German script than like that current 
among us, while X and % are never made, as they often 
are by us, in such a way that they might be mistaken for 
German 3« 

NOTES ON THE ALPHABET 

14. The names of the letters are : a a, h l^e, c tse, b de, e e, 
f ^, g ge, Icj hd, i t, \jot, f kd, I el, m em, n en, 0, p/<f, q ku, 
X er, \ es^ t te, \x u, y> fau, xo ve, j iks, p tp^silon^ (or upstlofi), 



* At one time foreign words were printed in Roman, as we sometimes 
print them in Italics: ©ebrucft gu St. Malo, eine Familie oon, &c. ; and 
this was carried to the absurd extreme of dividing a word (sometimes 
incorrectly) into its foreign and native elements : Curieufen, Vagantctl, 
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5 tset ; a ^, 5 ^, ii « ; or * mutated a ' &c. ; d^ /Z<f, jd^ /<f, ^ se. 
For the other digraphs, see §171 &c. 

The nearest equivalent in English spellings would be : a ahy 5 bay^ 
C tsay^ b ^<rzy, e fly in /ay, f <?/", Q gay^ ^ ^fl^, i ^^, \ yut^ I ^fl^, I //, m A«, 
n /«, oh^ "^ payy q ^^^, X ?r in ^rr^r, f <?j, t /ay, U i?^, nfau in founds 
ro «/fly, E f/^J, 9 ip'silUny % ts^t. 

15. i) When Roman letters are used, the official spellers 
require that f be represented by s (though f is also in use), 
S by s (§ 7, 2), jf by ss, ^ by fs or by jfi or 13 (but ss is also 
used, sz rarely). 

2) x^ or cj. = d. {denarius)^ that is, pfennig. K. = &c., in 
which i, like 6^, was a form of et * and ', resembling the 
second form of r, which arose after (see last word in 

§ 3o» 6). 

16. i) The old capital V, representing both vowel and 
consonant, assumed in the uncial the form U (§ 3) and both 
V and U were employed as initials in connection with half- 
uncials and minuscules, § 3 ^ end. As initial and capital, 
the various forms of V ultimately displaced the various 
forms of U (see vn&, VOltt vnferer, § 30, 4), but medially 
and finally the minuscule u remained (see burger, 
Ijaufuater; bauon, § 30, s, 2); except that v was sometimes 
preferred, next u, n, and m. As the consonant was more 
commonly initial, v came to be associated with it and to 
be written for it even medially ; in the 17 th century, the 
differentiation (v or p consonant, u or u vowel) became 
complete. 

Remark. Before u and it an f was used rather than d, § 37, 2. 

2) When a capital u was needed, at first a large lower- 
case u was made to do duty in the printing offices (see § 9, 
3tf, 4*, 30, 10, II, 12); later a capital was provided by simply 
making \\ larger, hence its strict Gothic form, in distinction 
to that of the other capitals, § 7, 2 end. 
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17. W, SB, from VV uu 3Su (see example in § 9, i), 
arose in the Middle Ages and was at first called * «'-«' ' or 
* boppel^u ' (§30, gc), as it still is in English. As it was 
generally initial, it retained the form that was used initially, 
that is, the one like v rather than u. Occasionally it was 
used for final u, especially in diphthongs (see 3Wt bcwmobt0» 
§ 30, 4 and § 30, 9). 

18. Even in the earliest days 1 (= i) was often extended 
below the line, especially next 1 and 1, for ex., in numerals, 
§ 30, 3 end (as is Still doue in prescriptions) ; but this was 
mostly in Latin words, cf. Sufif) § 9, 2 N ; later also in frej, 
fej, &c. § 30, 10. For the dot of this j, or "long i," see § 21. 

19. I or 3, served as a capital or initial for the vowel / as 
well as for the corresponding consonant (now represented 
by j). This capital letter was used not only at the begin- 
ning of a paragraph, but also elsewhere initially : before 
vowels (where it was a consonant : tar and Jar, § 30, 4) 
and before letters resembling t, especially n, u, r (so In, 
§ 30, I ; by some only for /) ; and this 3 soon degenerated 
into ^5<S9 (^^^ 3^» 3w> P ^) ^^^ ^^^ represented in the print- 
ing offices (§ 30, 7 end) by the j explained above (see jor 
§3o»3, jod^ §30*5; i^m §30^93, jrem, jm, jr, § 3o» 6). 

As the consonant is rare medially, and twice as frequent as 
the vowel initially, the form j in time became associated 
with the consonant and was written for it medially (see 
majeftct &c. § 30, 9) as well as initially, and later i was 
written in il^r, il^tn, &c., which had long retained j (see 
§ 30, 10, beginning and end). The differentiation is not complete; 
for there is no separate form in the capital German text 
(some dictionaries use a crossed ^ for the consonant ; see 
also § 30, 10), while in script and in the Roman letters 
used in inscriptions and on sign-boards, the capitals are 
often confounded, J being still preserved as an initial, 
for ex., in JSAAC as well as in JOHANN. 
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20. The final ij explained in § 18 was confused with the 
dotted p of Greek and Latin words, and this "double i" 
(see § 30, i) came to be used for i, especially finally and in 
diphthongs (see fp, te^I, § 30, 3, and § ^;^ end), occasion- 
ally initially (see yeder, pl^m, platen, &c. § 30, i, 7) and 
next u, m, n, r, &c. (see tD^nterS, ro^^fagt, § 30, 3, 
Ifyvkn, ftym, § 30, 6) ; initially and to some extent in diph- 
thongs it yielded to j, § 30, 7 end, § 19, elsewhere to t. See 
also § 241 R 3. ij, or p, was also confused with ii, and so p 
was sometimes written for u. 

21. In the nth century the practice arose of placing a 
scratch, or ', over an i standing next to u, and later when 
next to n or m, to show, for ex., whether m meant ut, that 
is t)i, or iu, that is ju, and that m meant in or ni and not m. 
Later the ' was placed on all i*s (as is still done in Tudor 
and Caxton type), and then the ' gradually (first in the 
14th century) gave way to the dot, which y had had since 
the 6th century. Dotted y may still occasionally be seen 
on sign-boards. See also § 20. 

22. On the model of diphthongs, digraphs were sometimes 
made by writing one letter after or over another : c is still 
written after i (§ 195, 2 N i), but over a, 0, u (see fonnen, 
2lnfprud^e, l^atte, § 30, 15) it has degenerated into two dots 
(§30, 21), while the of \xo (formerly a diphthong, § 236) 
or u, (see budj, f lug, § 30, s) no longer appears except as a 
curl above the small written letter and is now used over all 
*i^s to distinguish them from **. The old practice of 
representing n or m by a ~ over a neighboring letter 
(see /IDercbwerM^ug ^ce berre, § 30* 4, ban, § 30, 5, einc, 

©turn, § 30, 9) especially when the line was too short for two 
letters, may still occasionally be seen in script Z7^ or ^ 
for *..^^.*^, ****; but uit for unb (§ 30, i, 5) is no longer 
used. Sometimes digraphs are made into ligatures : SB 

§ 17, d^, ^, &C., § 9, 43end, 2=^/ § 15, 2. 
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Remark. — 2(e, De, Uc, were generally retained side by side 
with a or d &c.y but are condemned by the official spellers. 
They are still used by some printers because of the difficulties 
attending the casting of % &c. 



THE NUMERALS 

23. i) In the Roman numerals, ID is sometimes used for 
D, and ClO for uncial M, § 3. u or & (= secundo) was once 
used for 11 = 2, but u usually = v = 5. For i or j, ij, vj, 
&c., see § 18. 

2) The Arabic numerals (originally the first letters of the 
Sanskrit names for the numerals) were introduced into 
Europe in the loth and nth centuries, but did not come 
into use until much later. The German printed forms do 
not differ from the English, but certain variations appear in 
the written forms, i is usually begun with an upward 
stroke, so that it may be taken for a 7 ; on the other hand, 
7 is often crossed. Along the French border, for ex., at 
Strassburg, the French form of 5, which looks much like 
our 9 (compare those below), is in use. The following old 
forms, seen in inscriptions &c. (cf. § 9, 2 N), are often not 
understood or misunderstood : — 



SPELLING 

THE NATURE OF SPELLING 

24. Writing is not language, but a more or less imperfect 
picture of language. A perfect system of writing would 
have to supply (i) a sign for each sound and only one, 
(2) an indication of its duration, or length, (3) an indication 
of the stress of voice that falls on a syllable and the char- 
acter of this stress, (4) an indication of the pitch and other 
modulations of the voice. Such an alphabet would be very 
useful to a philologist and he would be glad if all writing 
had been made in it. But writing is chiefly for practical 
purposes, and it is probably best that it contain no elements 
that the reader can more easily supply than interpret. Most 
alphabets aim only at the first and in part at the second re- 
quirement above. 

IMPERFECT SYSTEMS 

25. If they succeeded in this, one might be glad, but they 
usually fall far short. For the most part they have not been 
formed under favorable circumstances and, once in use, it is 



Wilmanns : Die Orthographic in den Schulen Deutschlands, 2d ed., 
1877. The spellers (" Regeln und Worterverzeichnis ") issued by the 
governments of Baden (Bd), 7th ed., 1893 5 Bavaria (Bv); Mecklenburg 
(M), 2d ed., 1885 ; Prussia (P), 3d ed., 1887 ; Saxony (Sx), 32d ed., 
1894; Wiirtemberg (W), 4th ed., 1890; Austria (A), 1892; Switzeriand 
(Sw), 4th ed., 1890; see § 28 and N. Duden: Orthographisches Wor- 
terbuch der deutschen Sprache, 4th ed., 1893. 
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difficult to change them. For example, the German alpha- 
bet was at first an adaptation to Old-German sounds of a 
foreign alphabet but imperfectly fitted for its new task ; 
and as these sounds have changed from age to age, some 
even falling away and new ones arising, the written repre- 
sentation of them has sometimes remained unchanged, at 
others been imperfectly or clumsily modified by the addition 
of diacritical marks or silent letters. 

26. And so it has come about (i) that one sound may be 
represented by two letters (that is, a digraph), for ex., the 
g in fingcn having become silent (§ 121), ng is regarded as 
the sign of the back nasal 77, formerly represented, as in 
Latin, by the n before the g, as it still is by n before f in 
finfen ; similarly the sound / is represented by the trigraph 
jd^ in jd^on, &c.; (2) that two or more neighboring sounds 
are sometimes represented by one letter, for ex., ts by i in 
ju ; (3) that two or more neighboring sounds may be repre- 
sented by two or more letters, neither of which is the 
ordinary representation of either of the sounds, for ex., kp 
by qu in qucr, &c.; (4) that a sound is sometimes repre- 
sented by one letter, sometimes by another, for ex., s by 
f S ff or ^ in tft, baS, laffcn, ba^, and ^ by c in ©Item, by a in 
alter ; (5) that a letter sometimes represents one sound, 
sometimes another, for ex., n in 33an! and nein ; (6) that a 
sound is not represented at all, for ex., the glottal stop, 
§ 154, 2. Moreover, in the various parts of Germany, 
sounds changed differently and different means were resorted 
to to represent the changes. 

REFORn nOVEnENTS 

27. Thus, when in the i6th century a common literary 
language developed, there was much diversity and hence 
uncertainty of spelling, even the same writer using varjdng 
orthography. Grammarians succeeded in time in securing 
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more uniformity. During the i8th century, the systems of 
Freyer, Gottsched and Adelung were most esteemed. In 
this century two movements were observable : the tendency 
toward an historical or etymological spelling, represented 
by Jakob Grimm, and the tendency toward a phonetic spell- 
ing, represented by Rudolf von Raumer. The former, 
which could have pleased but few, namely students of older 
German, eventually yielded to the latter, which was in the 
interest of the many. The latter was assisted by the rise 
of the new science of phonetics and by the more general 
practice of stenography. 

38. Orthographic conferences were held and official spell- 
ers were issued by various governments and schools ; more 
or less under the influence of the historical school : Hanover 
1854, Leipzig 1857, Wiirtemberg 1861, Switzerland 1863 ; 
more or less under the influence of the phonetic school : 
Berlin 187 1, Austria 1879, Bavaria 1879, Prussia 1880. 
Similar books were soon issued by Mecklenburg, Saxony 
and Baden, on the basis of the Bavarian and Prussian, 
while the Wiirtemberg and Swiss books were revised. 
These spellers harmonize in most important matters ; devia- 
tions from one another will be noticed in the rules below 
and in the Word-list. 

Note. — There is most harmony between the spellers of the 
states of the German Empire, and their united dictum will be 
designated by G. (a) The Austrian book is more conserva- 
tive, retaining, for ex., most tl^'s, § 35 N ; it also follows Heyse 
and Sanders in writing jg finally after short vowels, § 228 N ; 
(d) the Swiss book is more radical, discarding tl^ for / in all 
native words, and preferring siren to sieren in verbs, § 44, 2 N ; 
it also favors the use of the Roman character. 

29. The orthography thus established is employed in the 
printing of school-books and numerous recent publications ; 
but many newspapers and not a few books still follow some 
older system. The revision is but an imperfect one, suiting 
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neither those that would have a thoroughgoing reform nor 
the conservatives, and has been the butt of general abuse, 
partly because of the unpopularity of the Prussian Minister 
of Education (Puttkamer) who had most to do with its 
promulgation. The government that established it in the 
schools prohibited its officials from using it ! 

30. VARIETIES OF SPELLING 

Illustrating also Styles of Type,* and Diversity of Usage as to Capitals. 

(0 

Item das v das soil In mitten nit sten nur In anfang aines 
wartz Ex^ vater veter vleifs vilipp Item das u mag gestenn 
nundert dan in mit des wartz od' zulest aine wartz Ex*? 
euch du auch. Item das y. ist nach teutsch zwai ii vn ver- 
leust sein than vnd laud auf ain I. Ex"!? zway yeclicher yeder 
***Item die silbn ch wirt am maisten zu lest der wart 
genuczt Exm sach swach gsmach vnd ist ein silbn hert 
deuttig wan allein sy kain vollkorame sprach hat 

Hueber*s Modus Legendi^ I477« 
(2. Theuerdank Fraktur, § 9, 4^1 N i.) 

CV^ €ttt(ac^bauonl6rti^i^^(^ 

The X^cuerbanl of 1517. 

* The extracts are, mostly, photographic or careful typographical 
reproductions of the originals, (i) and (7) are from Miiller's Qucllen- 
schriften and (9) is from Rothe*s edition : I infer the originals of (7) 
and (9) were in Fraktur of the sizes given ; the original of (i) is a Ms. 
probably in half-Gothic. 
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(3. German Bastard, § 9, a.) 

fo %tfdu 9cd tmto:^ Humpt/vs^k ttol (V9o($ nit gat 
mtn^pum vtib^^gmboxn/ou^^tm hzBaBcnm/iOifS 
5oiinttc»wrP ffi^/^'i^itn fYtti^r»srKm«lm ihm for/ 

Erasmus* tract "Uglegung beg 1. ^falmen" 1520. 
(4. Italian Half-Gothic, § 9, i N.) 

iLI^U dccbmttd t>cr r^ci^ea* OI?ereft:e auftrl^ebdi^ vnd 
ricbt txrtit facb (ci cinijcdcnck Ocincr (mci?img Oie von Oeit Vft/ 
V^ilof txn ^annc u^ cr^em iidgc t)einoim jvp vnfcitr inft# 

fikfc«t5tt •RombalaiitlieKrim 
lart)crlP:fctwertMgugT)e8 |?errel^aiiftnr viimflf(?iiaeit, vnd 
3\vcn5icl?ften l^am(ibcnv\f:ndm tagk voi ©em erlkn ogi; 
t^ ttionor; 3^ud ^^ I^vpm69t8 vnler Sd{)(faitiib8 imao;/ 

2UUrgd«s 

Opening and closing lines of bull issued (1520) against Luther. 
(5. Early Fraktur, § 9, 4« ; except second line, § 9, i N.) 

IRemenr meiti )ocbot)er gefae 

tnctn bUv^ o^<r (<)f? t(l (cd^c* 

Text of a tract of Erasmus', 1521. 
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(6. Schwabach, § 9, 3a.) 

Das f> fi4> tfaben ahgcwenbt 
X>on Item fejnten vnb bet xvapb 
Xynb ^ahtn |> t)erlaffen baf 5 

3tt biett>il2)tntt^5en ^oix^t^ tin 
Z^ahtn ^t^htt bts ihwm ffym 
X>nb \tynb mi4> na4>0ettol0et jm 
Z)er f> 0efu tt ^at mit i&ftt 
^an^wcytahwtQzbie^inbitvon^t 
Ida ^hens jr fuef tPO^S t>erloim 

Hans Sachs, 1523. 

(7) 

Saltan grand tion %\§\m jnn 

©dilejleit / gret)er futtfte 9Waglfter / »ttr 

get }um 93un^Iatti / toSnbftJ^t 

l^cil bcm Scfcr 

# # # # 

^ 9Bte ttiol ba§ o tiitb u / fonfi Qcntctnlt^ ntcl^r langi bcnit 
fur^ fciit / ttiirb jncn benno^ tuctluitbg / timb fi^crung tutOcn 
ftc guerlcngcrn / obbcr mi) xitti l^alb / bai 1^ jugcfttgt / bo^ 
mcl^r tuolfitel^cnd bcnn notl^albcn / 8Jnb bid gcf^tct / too Inn 
erl^oien iu^fiab /tiU/\ b f k. /^nal^ ba 6c^ flcl^ct / aU tict^ 
nol^nten / jurl^onncn / m&fftn / bcnul^mcit / rl^um tt. 

SBcil bad ^ aOctticg lang \\i / tuitb jm on not bad 1^ (fol^d 
jttcrlengen) jngcf&gct / totd ber gemctnc btauA^bc^ titclcn iftlt / 
aU 1 49m 4|nen ^l^ren nnb bcr glct^cn / ®o boA / ^m obct 

Jnen xu / on bad q gnng mere / S^nb totrb ber ge^alt / mel^r 
Hr ttnen tiberflnfd / oober l^tnbernnfd anaefel^en / benn notl^al^ 
ten getran^t/ SSetld ben tingeilbten lefer.ntel^r l^tnbert obber 
fenmei benn forbert. ^i^vlcit aber/fe^en tm f^reiben ges 
monlt^ ein lanng frnmb % / im brnd aber / ein long gerab j 
bid ortd / an feine fiat / SQel^ed ntir am feeflen gef eOt. 

Frangk's ©an^Ie^, 1531. 
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(8. Schwabach with Bastard capitals, § 9, 3<» N.) 

6j'r4<^/iiJclc^crbcrobirfffwrff^cwe 

p^tione ma^ mmm/vmb^tcivxy^ 

fify[h€y^O<KMbceiieit» 

tttcmeo nt4ti/ benn aad^ 4lle fet n ^ct^ 
Ifl/boeercftKn burner «ber bMftMU 

p»effern/^tf:em/weib/hn^ern/ct> 
ircn lob/^ilter/ if nc4>renn/ fia4>{)4m/ 
(TmnH^6t»^e/oberlfe{tvnjc^erm4n 

Luther's Introduction to S^fuS ©grad^, 1 533. 

(9) 

(a) ©0 in einc SBo2t to ber leSte Sud^ftab ift : ober aud^ roan 
am enb be§ n)02tg nad^ im t)oIgen bifc ©plben / er / ere / ereS / 
e / en / eft / efter / ete / ifd^ / erifd^e / 2c. rairbt b§ ro gelefen 
me tin u. ^ran) / §anan) / erfreraeft / befd^aroen / gel^aroete / 
38inigon) / ©untgeroifd^e. ©turn ift to ** wan e§ bent au / 
eu / ** gugefe^t n)02ben. 9leiin) / graurae. 

(^) 2)ie 3 / i / i werben geb^aud^et nit allein al§ ©elblautenbe 
33u^ftaben/n)ie in bifen SBojten : 2Ban ber 2Birt n)irbt fommen/ 
wirb id^ jl^m/2C. fonber aud^ als ein 5Jtitftimmenber/t)nb roirbt 
ftardE alfo auSgefprod^en / baS man l^alben teilS ein g \)^ii / t)nb 
gleid^fam ein i barauf : 3wng / jener / Derjel^en / majeftet / t)erie= 
fen / 3ob / ^acob / breijerig / &:c. 

(c) Sag 3Kittel S lautet t)aft fo linb als ber jjene Sud^ftab 
ben man baS boppel v l^ei^t / nemlid^ baS SB. 

Helber*s ^cutfd^eg ©pUabtcrbuc^lein, 1 593. 
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(Early Modern Fraktur, § 9, 4'.) 

(10) ^«g j (fo^) mill; yur tbm mir(at«(|ttm 
itfaiM^ d(f4)rie(m wcrMi / d(» f(^( matt 
iu'd)tr(4)r jmiiurtiar/ |({/|uo/ fon»<rn ^nncr^ 
2)ar/j/}/^}e« tm^wc^rcdt^t/iwuiitttot 
%rfifr(rd(itDA0fO^oHir(AKm@(ri(l)(dR(wte 

%!tfi dc^ctfdit 9B0r( att^/ f<mtxrm mod 

faffd)/ i>atf io^ ean(af<ttll }W(i)r|?<9(n/ fondmi 
nnf^^ffm^m/i^r* schottei's eptac^ Aunft, 1651. 

(II) 3^@u@meine3m)erft6t 

unb tmln 4)tt)Ianb if! im ^ebett/ic* .653 

(i 2) g^eiKlngcrld^fw unb t)t<loerbe|fertcr 

2lbent^eur(tc^er 

SIMPLICISSIMUS 

Sa&tfl: 

^efc^reibung beg£eben6 eme^fel^ 

^a»ncnVaganten/genant9J?et4>tot@te«i* 1669. 

(13) 

9Kit ndd^ftcr ©clcgcnl^cit bon l^icr tt)iH id^ ntel^r 
fd^rcibcn/bcr $@9fl9l fc^ mit curer SSeijsl^cit/unb fein 
^af)me cucr fcftc8 ©d^Iojs / Slmcn ! 

Germandon in Pensylvania Americae 

d, 7. Aug. 1694. 
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(14) 
%itx, SBett, bad nut ©Dtt adgegentD^rtig erfennet, 

3)atf fid^ bie ^id^ttunft aud^ tDO^I aud buntler ^eme 

bit nd^ctn ? 
SBeil^e fie, ®eift @d^opfer, oor bem id^ xm ftillen l^ier 

bete; &c. 

Klopstock, 1749. 

(15) ^ae Stinlcitu ®k ffvtdjm, wU ein SRaim 
finrec^en mitp / bem bie ©trogen (imioiebemm fe^ 
f nt6e|)rH(^ fTnb. Unb niemate maren fte e^ mel^r/ 
id0 i^. 3^ fa^e ben (Bropeti mefnen gcofm 
!^n{/ baf {Te i^re ^(nfprfic^e auf einen fSZonn 
^aben fobren (affen / ben ((6 bo(^ nur fe'^r tmdem 
mtt t^nen d^tbetlet ^tte. — j^c^ bin f^re (Se^ 
btet^ertnn/ ^ed^eim; @ie brauc^ mim feihen 

Lessing, 1770. 
(16) 

Es haben sich daher seit der Wiederherstellung 
der Wissenschaften auch mehrere gelehrte Man- 
ner angelegen seyn lassen, diese Kenntnifs zu 
befordern und zu verbreiten ; nur dafs sie dabey 
verschiedene Wege gegangen sind. ** Seit dem 
der Italianer, Anton Pigafetta, um 1536 zuerst 
Worter in den von ihm bereiseten Landern sam- 
melte, ** Was die Zweckmafsigkeit betrifft, so 
schien mir eine solche Formel ihres Zweckes 
ganz zu verfehlen, wenn sie nicht mit einer buch- 
stablichen Ubersetzung versehen ist. 

Adelung, 1806. 
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('7) 

Uberall wurde sonst von den latein schreibenden und 
redenden geistlichen lateinische schrift an die stelle der 
runischen gesetzt ; ** Hierzu tritt aber noch etwas anderes, 
die haClichste entstellung ist ohne zweifel der romischen 
majuskel widerfahren (man halte 33^@3 zu BPGI ; auf 
stein als capitalschrift ist solche ungeheuer weder einzu- 
hauen noch zu lesen leicht), deren anwendung unter der 
minuskel nur sein kann, den beginn der satze und reihen, 
dann aber eigennamen hervorzuheben. so wird sie allent- 
halben in griechischen oder lateinischen biichern, nament- 
lich auch in deutschen handschriften des ganzen mittelalters, 
und noch in den Drucken des 15, zum theil des 16 jh. ge- 
braucht. jat^b Grimm, 1840. 

(18) 

S)aS f{ (fs) ^ingcgcn ift cin roirflid^cr 3)oppcI = 6onfo = 
n a n t unb fte^t aid f old^er nur nai) einem gefd^drften 

Heyse*s Grammar, edition of 1873. 

(19) 

Es ist aber doch sehr fraglich, ob die schreibung sz 
sich bewahrt haben wiirde, wenn nicht im silbenanlaut 
das bediirfniss vorhanden gewesen ware, zwischen dem 
harten und dem weichen laute zu scheiden (vgl. 7'eiszen - 
reisetif Jlieszen-fliesen)^ wahrend in der verbindung st 

das S StetS hart ist. Paul's Prindpien, 1886. 

(20) 

gii^It ^x cS nid^t, ba^ mcinc [the Brook's] DueHc ba§ ^crg 
beS SBalbcS ift, an mcincr gangcn (Srfd^einung, an bem S^qlvA^ 
t)on OcfU^I unb SJBc^mut^, ber 6uci^ ql\x^ mtr entgegen attjmet? 
** UcbcraK cucgc id^ ®cfU^L ** 3)cr ©tcin fonntc 6ud^ SKan- 
d^cS ctjfi^Icn, bcnn fcin (Scbdd^tni^ ragt in Idngft t)crgangcm 
3ci ten . ^ w'CCVLx, \^^. 
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(21) 

33or allctn banfc idj §crm ^rof. S3aracf in ©trafjburg fiir bic 
iibcttDcifung fctncr Icjifalifc^cn ©ammlungcn auS bet Sittcratur beg 
16/17. 3tt^t:^unbettS, ferncr meinem gee^rten SJerleger ^ a r I X r ii b = 
n e r in ©tta^burg unb i&erm Dgfar S35l^me in a'leic^enbat^ i. 95. 
fiir §ilfe in berfelben a'lic^tung. ** §err Dr. Jerb. 3K e n ^ in Straps 
burg f)ai eine ©rganjung ** bet SRegifter ** beigefiigt. 

Friedrich Kluge, 1893. 

THE BASIS OF SPELLING 

31. Though the phonetic principle : Designate each sounds 
that is heard in correct and distinct enunciation^ by its appro- 
priate sign, is placed at the beginning of the spellers, its 
application is much restricted. 

i) The alphabet is imperfect, § 25. 

2) Pronunciation is not uniform and there is no standard 
of correctness, § 158-9, 162-3. 

3) Where the traditional spelling has long been fixed, it 
has not been changed; unb unt, 2lbt apt; but ^apft, formerly 
93ab(e)f(t), ^abft, or %(i^% 

4) The spelling of a word may be regulated by the 
analogy of a related word or form that is differently pro- 
nounced : Sob Ibblid^ with b because of SobeS, mag with g 
because of mbgen. This tendency, while natural enough, 
leads to no good and much confusion and cannot be carried 
far anyway : for ex., we can write mag, which North Ger- 
mans pronounce mad^ and South Germans maf, but we must 
write d) in mod^te. 

5) Two words sounded alike or nearly alike may be 
spelled differently to distinguish them to the eye. 2^ob 
* death', tot *dead'; Sib * eyelid', Sieb *song'; blfiuen *to 
blue ', bleuen * to strike ' ; and so formerly f epn * to be ', but 
fcin *his', § 191. At first sight this might recommend 



itself ; but it is evident that it would be impossible to 
distinguish by variety in spelling more than a few of the 
many meanings a word may have, while, on the other 
hand, the context will tell what a word means when written 
as well as when spoken. 



THE CHOICE BETWEEN DIFFERENT LETTERS REPRE- 
SENTING THE SAME OR SIMILAR SOUNDS 

Note. For cc, ef), c ; ie, i§, i, &c., cf. §§ 42 &c. 

32. a, c(§§ 120, 3; 176,185); au, cu(§§ 120, 3; 177,190). 

a and an are generally employed to represent mutated a 
and au when some form of the word or some evidently 
related wojd contains a or an. So alter, Sdnbet, JHdume, 
Iduft, Srmcl, glaubig, — because of alt, Sanb, SHaum, laufen, 
Slrm, (Slaube. 

Note I. But a and du are sometimes used though there 
be no corresponding words with a or au (so S^re, rdufpern) ; 
and c is sometimes used where one might expect d (so be^cnbe 

§anb, ©Item alt, fertig ga^rt). 

Note 2. Sl^rc * ear (of grain) *, anfttdngcn * to yoke ', gdrfe 

* heifer', Sdrd^c * larch-tree ', roaf)xen 'to last', but (S^re 

* honor *, anfttengen ' to strain \ gerfe • heel ', fdevd)e * lark ', 
fic^ roc^rcn *to resist'; and blduen 'to blue', grdulid^ * gray- 
ish*, but bleucn *to strike', greulid^ 'horrible', are distin- 
guished according to § 31, s. 

33' ax, at), ci, ctj (§§ 172, 174, 188, 191). 

at (a more phonetic spelling than ei) is written in §ai, 
Saifer, ^rain * Carniola ^ £aie, Safai, 51Kai, SKaib, 3Kailanb 

* Milan ', the city 3Kainj, 3Kaig, 3Kaifd^Ce), maifd^en. ®ie 93ai, 
§ain * grove', Saib *loaf', the river 3Wain, 5Hain *balk', 
©aite * string ', SBaife * orphan \ are distinguished according 
to § 31, 5, from bet Sei or Sep *bey ', bei *by ', ^eunb §ein 

* death \ £eib * body \ mein * my \ rein * clean \ the river 
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SR^ein, ©cite * side, page ', bic SBcifc * manner, tune ', ber SBeifc 
* philosopher'; similarly 2ai6) * spawn', SSJaib *woad', but 
Seid^c * corpse', SBetbe * pasture, willow'. 

Elsewhere ct is used, ap and ep now occur only in proper 
names, so Sapcrn, ber Saper, Slorbetnep ; but see § 20. 

34. 6,^1 (§178). 

The same consonant is written finally* as medially, even 
if there is a change in the sound (§§ 31, 4, & 108, 2). So 
plump like plumper; Seib, leiblid^, like SeibeS, &c. 

b is written in ah, 2lbt, 6tbfe, §erbft, ^iibfci^, StebS, ob, 
Dbft, Seb^u^n, felbft, &c., also in SBilbbret, but p in ^apft, 
^ropft, &c. 

35. b,t, bt,tH§§i84, 231). 

The same consonant is written finally* as medially, even 
if there is a change in the sound (§§31,4, & 108, 2). So 
ber 2iob, 2:obfeinb =fiinbe, tobbringenb =franf ^miibe ^rounb, 
tbblid^, &c., like SLobeS ; but tot * dead *, ber SLote, Soten^auS, 
2:otfc^Iag, tbten. 

b: Serebfamfeit (but berebt), SSerfanb (but oerfanbt), unb, 
jemanb, &c., anroefenb (but 2lnn)efen^eit), eilenbs, oollenbs, 
gufe^enbS, &c. (but unt)erfet)en§, eigenS, without b ; see § 122 
end), tjojfenb, enblid^ (but ^ojfentlid^, eigentlid^, &c., with t, 
cf. below), ^onfirmanb, 6jaminanb, but nearly all others sant, 
see below. For feib *are, be ! ', but feit * since ', see § 31, 5. 

t: 93rot, 2iinte, 2)iletlant, (Smic^rant, §ofpitant, &c. (but 
see =anb above), bejie^entlid^, eigentlid^, fletjenllici^, gelegent* 
lid^, ^offentlic^, tDiffentlid^ (but ^offenb above, eigenS, &c.), 



\ 



* Consonants are said to be (i) initial , if the first of a word, and 
even if preceded by another stem (as in a compound) or by a prefix 
(^itxut ®e=ftcin, 93ci=fptel, greunb^fi^aft) ; (2) medial, if followed by a 
suffix or inflectional ending that begins with a vowel ({{{Itigf ^Ull^ed^ 
©Caitiff el); (3)/««/, if at the end of a word (Sat/ 93erg, gefagt) or of a 
syllable (Wim'AtXK, tag=a(§, lob=te, &e^=fe). See §§ 89 &c. 
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cnt', anU. 2:on * sound', feit * since', but Il^on 'clay', fcib 

* are, be ! ', according to § 31, 5. 

bt is rare : er fanbtc, gefanbt, ©efanbtfd^aft, bercbt (but 93c= 
rebfamfeit), ct Idbt (but roirb), &c.; also names like 3lrnbt. 
For ©tabt * city ', ber ©tdbter, ftabtifc^, but etatt and (Btatte 

* place', ftatt * instead', ftattfinbcn, &c., see § 31, 5. 

tft: Xf)al, 2:^aler, t^at, t^atig, &c., 3;^on *clay', (but %on 

* sound', § 31, 5), %\)0X, t^orid^t, X\)xan, I^rdnc, ti)m\, X^un^ 
fifd), 2;^ur(e), Untcrtl^an ; the names 93ett^a, 3)ietl)er, ©unt^cr, 
2oH)ax, Sottjringen, Sutler, 3Batt)iIbc, %\)CohaVt>, 2:^uringen, 
S^l|uSncIbe, 3BaIt(t))er ; and many adopted words : 2il)ermo- 
metet, SE^ron, %i)ec, 3itt)er, &d., cf. §§ 45, 48, 15. 

Note, (a) In native words G now writes t not t^ : (i) be- 
fore short accented vowels, diphthongs, and those long vowels 
whose length is indicated by doubling or the like (^urtn ; 
%a\x, %e\i, teuct; Xeex, ^ier), (2) in =tum, =tiimer, -turn 
(®igentum, Ungetiim), (3) medially and finally (3ltem, raten, 
®exaiemof)l, Wut, rot, 2Birt, roert). (d) Sw discards silent 
1^ after t in all but adopted words ; while A retains it even in 
most cases where it is now discarded by G. § 28, N. 

36. b«(§i5oN2), t8, J(§242). 

Before an s belonging to an inflectional syllable or to an 
element of a compound, the b or t of the stem is retained, 
§ 31, 4 : SanbS, §auptfad)e, Sldtfel : elsewhere the sound /j is 
represented by j or ^ (cf. § 46 N 3 ), but tf in Sotfe < Dutch. 

37. lt>,pft. 

i) The sound of/ is usually represented by f, § 192: 
gelb, feft, forbetrt, fotbern (but oorber, 5ut)brberft), ^JUDle, 
fUlIen (but ooD), fiir (but t)or), ©trafe, ^ampf ; also in the 
foreign words : 6Icfant, (SIfenbein, %a\an ; and in the names 
3lboIf, aitrtulf, Subolf, SRuboIf, SBBeftfalen. 

2) t> (§ 238) is written (never before u, ii, cf. § 16, i R) : — 
(a) initially (§ 35 ft), in Satet, aSeild^en, t)er=, aSetS, SSetter, 
(®et)altcr), aSie^, t)iel *much' (fiel 'M\'^, it>m,^\\^\.'^^^^. 
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aSogt, aSoIl, ooH (but guKc, fuKcn), t)on, t)or (but fur);t)orber 
(but forbem, fbrbern), t)orn, juoorberft, and their derivatives. 

(J?) medially, in ^eoel, ^^ubcr, and geographical names 
like Sooenben, ^annooer, §at)el, Slet)c, SlaoenSburg. 

(r) finally, in foreign words like brat), 9lctt), ®uftat), 
Seolo'je. 

3) J|]^ occurs in 6pl)eu and in foreign words, cf. § 219. 

38- g, iSi (§§ i97» 2, 198, 2), I (§ 205). 

i) The same consonant is written finally as medially, even 
if the pronunciation changes, §31, 4: Sonig ^onige, ^dl^n- 
rid^ ^dt)nrid^e, 2Bert 2Bet!e§, SBetg 3Berge§. 

2) g is written : — 

(a) In names in ^njig (^ebroig, Subroig, &c.), and in some 
nouns in ng : @f[ig, ^dfig, ^bnig, pfennig, &c. 

(J?) In adjectives in sig : artig, giitig, &c. 

Note. The suffix =lic^ is regularly written with c^, but after 
( of the stem it has been mistaken for the ^ig of ^eil^ig, &c. 
Thus abc(4g for abc(4ic§, and biUig, DoUig, bucfelig, &c. 

{c) In S^S^^r 5Wcigb, SSogt ; for mag, magft, but mod^te, see 
§ 31, 4; for 2^eig *dough,' 3wJerg * dwarf ', but %t\i^ *pond', 
groerd^ *awry', §31,5; compare also Iriegen * make war, get \ 
taugcn * be good ', fiegen * conquer ', oerfiegen * dry up ', with 
ftied^en * crawl', taud^cn *dive', fied^en *be sick', t)erftcd^cn 
* languish, expire', and see §§ 197, i Ra, 198, i R. 

3) d^ is written : — 

{a) in substantives in ^ric^ ((Snterid^, gd^nrid^, §cintid^, 
&c.), also in ^Pfitfid^, SRettid), 2:eppid^, &c. For SLeid^, gtocrd^, 
Iricd^en, fied^en, &c., cf. 2 c, above. 

(b) in adjectives and adverbs in slid) (cf. note to 2 b, 
above), thus etjtlid^, gliidlid^, &c., and so Deroffentlid^cn, &c. 
Notice aHmdtjIig < gemad^. 

(c) in substantives and adjectives in sid^t : ^idid^t, 
t^otid^t, &c.; but ^rebigt < ^rebigct. 
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39. 9«, f«, H (di), dtl (m, h 

i) Stems in g, I, d retain these letters before the s of an 
ending or added stem : flugS glug, linfS linf, ^nictS fnictfcn 
fniden, ftracts ftrad. 

2) Elsewhere the sound ^s is spelled : — 

(a) generally d^S (§ 182): 3ld)fe, 3ld^fel, glad^S, Dd)S, fcd^S, 
road^fcn, &c., also ©ad^fcn * Saxony', SJBeid^fel, &c. 

(/^) but I (§ 240) in 2l£t, ^aje, §e£e, 5Ri£, 5Rijc, and in 
many foreign words (§ 48, 10). 

40. isdO/Ij; «8 («f)/ nj, § 122. 

i) Is, nS: gels, §als, §UIfc, Sinfc, bic ®anS *goose' (but 
Qani * whole'), 2infe, roinfeln. 

2) I5, ng: ©alj, ©d)malg, SBalge, rodljen, ganjj * whole' (but 
bic ©anS), grungen, Sanje, ^opanj, Slanjen, Jlunjel, ©d^anje, 
t)ert)unjen, SBange. 

41. f^ (f^ §, 8^ For adopted words, cf. § 48, 12. 

i) Initially (§ 35 ft), only f (capital ©) is used : fagen, 
©ad^e and ^auptfad^e, ©egen, Unfegen, so ad^tjam, ©d)idfal, 
SRdtfel. 

Note. So too before t and p, an' f or © is written for f 

(§225): fte^en, ©picl. 

2) Medially: — 

{a) Between vowels z (§ 223) is represented by \\ ©eifel 
hostage ', 2Rufe * muse ', reifen * travel ', roeifen * show ', bie- 
feS ; so too when e is omitted, thus unfter for unfercr. 

(p) Between vowels s (§ 228 & N) is represented by ff 
jifter short vowels (§ 46 N 3 end) : tjaflen, effen ; by ^ after 
long vowels : ©ei^el * scourge ', 2Ru^e * leisure ', rei^en * tear ', 
roci^en * whitewash '. 

{c) After consonants, \ is written : ©rbfe, 6ibed^fe, giid^fe, 
emjtg, &c. 

{d) Also before p or t of the stem •. ^\i^^, ^x\.t\^^, ^xi^^'^w 
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3) Finally: — 

{a) before t of the stem, \ is written : 3l[t, faft, &c. 

{U) for either medial fl or medial ^ ^ only is written (A 
alone requires fS for medial fl) : faflen but er fa^t (cf. below 
c, end), fa^te, gefa^t, fa^Iid^ ; gtii^en and so cr grii^t, gtii^tc, 
&c. Notice also mi^- (A requires fS) in SKipraud^, mi^Iid^, 
&c., and even before vowels, so mi^ad^ten. 

Note. But Q^x^, beg (beg^alb, beSfelbcn, &c.), rocS (n)eg= 
^alb, &c.), in spite of au^er, beflen, roefjen, so 2lg (A requires 
Slfg) pi. Slfle, SBiUet pi. StUette, and =nig in spite of .nific(n), 
cf. § 47. 

(^) for medial f, § is written : \:ii^\z but boS, boS^aft, 93oS= 
tjeit ; but f is retained by G in forms like cr teift (for teifct), 
reifte (A requires S, Sw allows either), though fl becomes ^ 
in similar cases, cf. ^, above. 

(//) in suffixes and inflections, § (§ 8 ft) is written : 5fKan= 
neS, jeneS, flugS, atlaS, 93ilbni§ (in spite of Silbnific), &c. 
So also in ^rei^eit§!rieg, ©ienStag, &c. 

(<?) in words that have no corresponding medial forms, 3 
is written : al§, biS, biS^et, xoql^, eS, baS * the, that \ baS= 
jenige, &c. For ba^ (A requires baJS) * that ' as conjunction, 
see §31, 5. 

(/) When words like Saftcn, Snofpe, 2Baj|er, are divided 
(§ 49, 2), the retention of \ is preferred, but usage varies and 
the official spellers are not dogmatic on the subject. 



SIGNS OF THE LENGTH OF VOWELS 

For adopted words see § 48, 17. 

42. When a long vowel is not followed by two or more 
consonants, its length is generally left unindicated : ba, bat, 
tjaben. Similarly before i^, fd^, &c. (§ 137 N i), and even, 
at times, before several consonants (§141 end). 
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43. The length of an a, c, or (rarely) may be indicated 
by writing it double. 

Remark. In the adopted word liieren^ sttc= = if. 

i) m: 2lal, 9laS, §aar, baS '^aax and cin ipaax, Baal, 
(Saat, ©taat (but ©die, ^ard^en, not ©ddic, &c. Similarly 
proper names : Slad^cn, bie 9lar(c) the river, 2largau, §aag, 
§aarlem, 3BaaS, Slaab, ©aalc, ©aat, SJBaal. For bcr 9lar 
* eagle \ ber '?SRaai, but bcr or baS 3lr * an are ', btc 2Ral^b, see 

§3i» 5. 

2) ec : Seerc, 33cct, ^Icc, ^rafecl. See, fd^eel, ©d^nee, ©cc, 
©cele (but felig), ©peer, 3^ccr ; and some adopted words, for 
ex., %\)ec ; also the river ©prcc. Distinguish ©eeft *geest \ 
§eer * army ' and Dcr^cercn, leer and leeren * to empty ', 2Reer 
*sea', Sfteebe (also SR^ebe) * roadstead', from getjft *goest', 
l^er * hither * and ^el|r * sublime ', Iel|ren * teach ', met)r * more ', 
SRebe * speech', 31, s. 

Note. In the inflection of words ending in ee another e is 
not added (so ber ©ee = ze^ beS 'Bee^ = zes or zyps)^ unless it is 
intended to call attention to the extra syllable ; compare Eng- 
lish /r^^r, agreed. For adopted words see § 185 N 5. 

3) s^s^ : Soot, baS 3Boor * heath ' (but ber 3Rol)X ' negro \ 
see § 31, 5), 3BooS ; but Sotd^en not ?3ootd)en. 

44. it represents / in many words : — 

i) Native words like 93ier, Siebe, ©teg. For Sieb *song', 
©tiel * handle', roieber * again', but Sib * eyelid ', ©til * style', 
roiber * against', see §31,5. Notice giebft, giebt, gieb, or 
gibft, gibt, gib ; see Word-list. For fieng, gieng, tjieng, see 
Word-list. 

2) Words of foreign origin, ending in sie, =ier, =ieren: 
^artie', papier', ftubie'ren, and others like them. 

Note. Sw requires =tren in most words (§ 28 N), allowing 
sieren only in a few having a corresponding uovitv wvtK -a^-a 

baxhxexen; re^ieren, fpa^teten, &c., see % -j^i, ^. 
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3) Some other words of foreign origin : Srief, ^tcbel, 
^riefter, &c. For giebcr * fever * (but giber * fibre '), 3Kicne 
*mien' (but 3Bine *mine'), see § 31, s. 

Note I. In the inflection of words ending in te, another c 
is not added (so bag ^nie = /", bic ^nie = /" or i'Pf auf ben 
^nien = tn or f'^«), unless it be intended to call attention to 
the extra syllable (so bie ^niee=>&///"'^). 

Note 2. In some LG names, e or i is added to a vowel as 
a sign of length, so S^e^oe, ©oeft, ^^roisborf. Xoaft, ©oafg, 
&c., <^ English, are similarly regarded. 

45. 1^ is often (esp. before I, m, n, r, § 30, 7) used to indi- 
cate the length of a preceding vowel ; if t precede, the \) is 
written after that (%i}al, &c., cf. § 35 & N): ga^rt (but §of- 
fart), Ro\)l SHutjm, ©o^n, \\)x, 'Sla\)t See § 31, s, for So^Ie 
* plank' (but Sorole * bowl, punch '), ge^ft *goest' (but ©eeft), 
l)ci)X * sublime' (but §eet *army\ l)er 'hither'), ^o^I * hollow' 
(but ^olen * fetch'), \\)x, letjten * teach' (but leeren * empty'), 
5!Ka^b (but maat), 3Ra^l * repast ' (but 51KaI * time, mark '), 
matjlen * grind' (but malen * paint'), 51Kd^te *mare' (but 
5!Kdte * story'), gjJe^I 'flour' (but gjleltau 'mildew'), me^r 
'more' (but SKeer 'sea'), Mo\)x 'negro' (but 3Koor 'heath'), 
©otjle 'sole, sill' (but ©ole ' brine '), U^t ' timepiece ' (but 
Ux ' urus '), 2Ba^l ' choice ' and 2Ba^IpIa$ (but 9BaIftatt or 
aSa^Iftatt ' battlefield '), roa^r ' true ' (but roar ' was '), gSe^r 
(but TDer ' who ', SBergelb). 

Note I. Before the 1^ of =^eit a silent f) is dropped, so ro^ 
but SHol^eit; not so in compounds, thus ©trol^^ut, &c. 

Note 2. In some cases silent 1^ has an historical value, 
having once been pronounced, so fe^en, fa^, &c. (§ 200 6). 

DOUBLE CONSONANTS 

For the pronunciation of double consonants see §§ 155-6. 

46. i) After a short vowel of the stem, a consonant is 
doubled if it is the only one there : fallen, %a\i ; so too even 

^ if inflectional endings are added : bu fdHft, er fdDt, beS gaKS, 
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ber ftrafffte, — and nimmft, triffft, troff, griff, though the in- 
finitive has a long vowel. 

2) Similarly in compounds and derivatives : §emmfd)U^, 
gallt^Ur, Bammkx, ©ammlung ; but if the origin or force of 
either element is not obvious,* the consonant is often writ- 
ten single : 93ranb and 33runft — brenncn (but Sranntroein 
because of gebrannt), ^unft and Sunbc — f ennen (but fcnnt= 
lid), SenntniS because of gcfannt), ©cfd)dft — fd^affcn, fumfen 
— fummen*, ©pinbel — fpinnen, alfo — ati, §imbeerc, ©ingriln, 
2BaInu^ &c. 

Note I. The consonant is not doubled in most monosylla- 
bles that are always or often unaccented : in t^, in, baS, &c. 
(cf. § 144 ft), also rocg, weg; still bann, benn, roann, rotnn. 

Note 2. In compounds two consonants are written for 
three, if all have the same sound : bennoc^, 9J2tttag, 2)ritteil 
or 3)rittel, ©d^iffa^rt, Srenneffel. But cf!, fe, &c. are never 
simplified : ^Mtef)X, ©d^UfeoU, ©C^Iu^fa^. See also § 49 N 4. 

Remark. This is the rule as given in Bv, Bd, and A ; 
the others prescribe it only in the five examples given 
above; but Sx permits it in others : 93etttud^ or S3ettucl^, 
©tiUlebcn or ©tiHeben, &c., and Sw prescribes and W 
permits the spelling 93ett=^UC^, ©tiU=\?eben, &c. 

Note 3. For ff we write df, so Sadfer (for 93af=fer, cf. 
§ 49 N i). As J = /J, only t Is repeated, so ^ (=//'j), thus 
fc^en; J is never doubled; § 137 N i end. Digraphs and 
trigraphs (c§, fc^, &c.) are never doubled. Medial fj may be 
regarded as a double ^: bei^en, but gebtffen, &c. (§ 41, 26). 

47. In suffixes having a short vowel under a secondary 
accent, a following single consonant is doubled only when 
a vowel is added, so 2ltla§, ©rdfin, S^w^niS, — but Sltlaffe, 
©rdfinncn, 3^"S*^iff^> &c., cf. 41, 3 N. 

Note. Still the doubling of m is shirked in @ibamc, S3rautigame, 
^ilgrimc, and in 5letd^tiimer, jorgfamer, &c., even by those who pro- 
nounce u and a, cf. §§ 237, N2end, 170, Nsend; and, on the other 
hand, ^ for 3 is written in ^icbt^, ©tiegli^, SWori^, Saufi^. 



* Even here there is inconsistency, for rf (cf. § 46 N 3) and % are written 
for t and 5 in ^lecfS, ^xiid^f tiadt, je^t, also in tjxud^ew, o^>x^Vxv.> ^^* 
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THE SPELLING OF ADOPTED WORDS 

For the division of adopted words see § 50. 

48. There is much diversity and inconsistency in the 
writing of foreign words. In general, the longer a word has 
been in the language and the more it has accommodated 
itself in pronunciation to the German language, the more 
apt it is to be written as a German word. 

i) t for Greek v, or y : @ipg, ©ilbe, ©irup, ©til, 3"nbel ; 
but ©pmnafium, Spril, ^IBprte, 9ipmp^e, ©pftem, &c., cf. § 241. 

2) ii for French u: Srofd^ilrc, ^oftiim, Seftiire, Xribiine; 
but 3flet)cnue, SRet)ue, &c. 

3) u for French ou : 93lufe, ©ruppc, Suife, ©uppc, Iruppe, 
&c.; but 93ouquet, Eoufine, SRoute, 2^our, &c. 

4) for French au : ©c^affot ; but ©auce, Siiredu, pla- 
teau, &c. 

5) ii for foreign ai : %oniam, SKigrdne, ^ft^ctil, ^tl|ct, 
^dbagog, &c., especially in =an, =dr: Sapitdn, ©ouoerdn, 
2RiIitdr, ©e!retdr ; but 2lffaire, 6^aife, cf. § 172 R 3. 

6) 3 for French (o)eu: WdUl, 5!Jlanbt)er, ^obcf, &c., 
especially in ^oS : nett)o§, rcligibs ; but abieu, ^ngcnieur. 

7) f for Lat. c (Greek k) : Ramel, Rand, Sanjier, Safle, 
Slaffc, Slofter, Stone, 3lbt)otat, ^tdbifat, Sllabemie, Dcmofratic ; 
gabril, 2Ruftf, Slrit^meti!, ^W^l; Slrtifel, 51KuSfeI; bircft, 
^unft, Dialeft, eleltrifd^ ; Coalition, ^oUege, ^ommentar, Kon= 
gre^, Corruption. — But c remains in cc and cqu : Slccorb, 
Slcquifttion. 

Remark. — In the same word the ^-sound must not be dif- 
ferently represented, so not corteft nor forrect. Snbtcattoug 
has c as a Latin word, ^nbtfatit) has { as a Germanized word. 

8) Greek x is represented by H^, but pronounced k in 
E^atafter, Gl|ot, 6t)0tal, G^rift, G^ronif, &c. See also § 181, 1 3. 

9) f for French qu : (gtifette, 3War!e, ^a!et ; but Souque^r 
L Gliquc, &c. 
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lo) Foreign x is retained : Jantippc, 9ljiom, bojcn, 6jamcn, 
(Sjempcl, &c. 

ii) J for foreign c, t, before front vowels : ^tUt, 3^^^^ 
Sangc, ^olijei, so in the ending sjiercn, and when final: 
Sreuj, ^rinj, Diftanj, Different, 3)uobcj/ .^ofpij. In other 
cases usage varies : j usually in 35ej\embcr, Sonjcrt, SKcbijin, 
Dffijicr ; c usually in Sigartc, 6ir!uS, f ocial, fpccififd^. Simi- 
larly 3cpter or ©ccptcr, § 179 R. 

But r is retained in rr, Sr, and jr; in words originally 
Greek ; and in names ; and t is retained in ^txti, silt, sttOll : 
Slcccnt, 35iScipIin, ©jccDcnj; GpfluS, Epitnber, Sl^inoccroS; 
6iccro, Gimbcr; martialifd^, patient, Slation, still ©rajie, -bs. 

And J}, rather than $, is retained in ^ntermejjo, ©lijge, &c. 

12) jl for French c : SRaflc; but r or 9 in ©auce, ^agon, 
gagabc (or gaflabe), &c. 

The j-sound is generally represented as in German words ; 
so ©cfunbc, rafteren, ^enfton, ^afle, ^affion ; ©pa^, fpafeen, 
^a% ^ongre^, ^uls, SDiSfant, 3)igcipUn, 3§Iam, 3§raelit, 
5!Jla§!e, 2Ru§fcI, briiSf. But before p and t, f is generally 
written : ^ofpij, Diftanj, Diftrift (still 2)i§pen§, 3)i§put, &c.). 

13) f^ for French ch : Stofd^e, 3)cpefd^e, 2Rafd^ine, &c., 
but e^auffee, 6^ef, &c. 

14) Foreign (r)rh is retained in d{l)abaxbex, SHtjetorif, 
r^cumatifd^, Satarr^. So too in the names 3ll)ein, 5H^bn, 
3fll)one. 

15) Foreign th is retained in %i}tatzx, %\)ee, Xf)eoxk, 
2il^crmometer, J^ton, Sltit^meti!, 3JJet^obe, &c. All such (ex- 
cept tea) have M in English. Notice 2lutor for English 
author^ in which h has intruded. 

16) Foreign v, whether = f or u) (cf. § 238), is generally 
retained : SSeild^en, SSerS, SSogt, ^Puloer, brat), 9iett), SSeSpet. 
&c., Slominatit), relatit), &c. ; SSafe, ^at)alier, 9iot)cUe, &c. 
But SaratDane, SratDattc, Saroine, &c. 

17) Signs of Quantity etc : — 



k 
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(a) In final accented syllables we write (i) sometimes ec, 
sometimes e — even if the rest of the word is written in 
German letters ; SlDee, Slrtnce, 3bcC/ 2^^ec, and, with second- 
ary accent, Kaff'ce'; 6af^, 6oup^, 5Reglig^; (2) ie (=0- 
S^emie, ©alerie, ^^ilofop^ic. 

(J?) In (i) final accented syllables, the following conso- 
nant is generally doubled if the vowel is short : 3)ucII, tceH/ 
SaUett, nctt, ©alopp, baroct ; so too before 9: Sigarrc, 6ti!cttc, 
©ruppe; but §otcI, SiHct, Souquct, Sublet, see § 138, 1^2c. 
In (2) unaccented syllables the foreign doubling is some- 
times simplified : Sajonett, ^ionier, $omabe. 
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THE DIVISION OF WORDS AT THE END OF A LINE 

Remark. — There is much less uniformity in the rules the various 
governments have issued as to this matter than in those on spelling. 
For the phonetic division of words into syllables, see §§ 88 &c. 

d) Native Words, 

49. i) Compound words are divided into their elements : 
S)ieng=tag, auMtc^cn, Doll-cnben, ^er^auS, ^in-cin, Dor-iiber, 
bar^auf, roar^um; Se-griff, jer^ftort, Un-art, cnt-arten (but 
cm^pfangen, ©m-pfang, § 91 Nia). 

2) Beyond this, words are so divided that the new line 

begins, if possible, with a single consonant (d^, \^, p^, ^, 11^ 

represent but one sound and count as single consonants ; 

for ng, cf. note i), see §§ 89, 91 : lob^e, ^riil^^ing, Jromm= 

Icr, ©rb'fe, ®red^S4er, lo^ben, aSu-d^er, roa^fd^en ; so* iOiT(^''\zx, 

!rat=5cn, laf-tcn and lif-peln or laS-ten and lis-peln, § 41, 3/. 

So ab=lig, though the phonetic division is a^blig, § 91, N2. 

Note I. Double consonants as well as bt and na, though 
representing but a single sound each,* are divided, and cf 
becomes !!*: ^^rom^mel, roif^sn, ©tdb=te, gin=ger, S3d!-fer. 

Note 2. For giin^fttgr ang^ftig^^^f fwm=pfig, ^ar=pfen, &c., 
see § 91, 2- 

Note 3. What is cut off must contain at least one syllable, 
and a division must be avoided if but one letter is thereby 
set off, so never ft^^reng, 2l=bcl. 



* Bv & W put ng with the preceding syllable (ging=cr); A, Bv, & Sw 
put fp, ft, %, d, pf, as well as 6), \6), j, &c., with the following syllable 
(la^ften, U=fpeln, ^a=dfcn, fra^en, &c.) ; P & Sx do so with bt (©ta=btc, 
3SenDan=bte), and P & W with pf (f lo=pfcn) ; W also specifies thai % ot 
a superlative should not be divided (tteu-^te, 'be^^le'^. 
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Note 4. Most (not Bd) of those who drop onfe of three 
consonants in compounds (§ 46 N 2 & R) restore it when the 
word is divided (©d^iffsfa^rt, &c.), except in ^Hii-ia^, benntoc^. 



d) Adopted Words, 

50. Foreign words are divided about as native words are. 

i) Compounds are divided into their elements (®jscmpcl, 
3ntcr=ef|c, 2)emo=!rat, 9Kifro-ffop, $ro=blcm (and usually $to= 
felpt, ^Pro-fobic), JranS-aftion (but observe Jran-fit and ttan* 
fpirieren, and so ab-ftraft). 

2) {a) A single consonant goes with the following vowel 
(3Kc4cr, ^ri^tif , pfp^d^ifd^, ^ro-p^et, cf. § 49, 2) ; (b) two con- 
sonants are separated (5Kag=noIic, Slrit^-mctif), but a stop 
consonant goes with a following I or r, § 91, 3 (^Pusblilum, 
SWe=gIig^, ?Pa=tro=fIu8, 5Ka=tra^c, 3Ke'trum, emi^grant) ; {c) of 
three consonants the last two go to the new line (elcf=trif(i^, 
ob'ffur), and \ goes with following tr (5Kint=ftrant) ; (d) two 
vowels of different syllables are separated (^rc-atur, ^o-efie). 



\ 



THE USE OF CAPITALS 

51. Capital letters have already been spoken of as the 
originals of all letters, § 2. We have also seen that when 
the text came to be written in small letters, the capitals 
were used to distinguish certain words, § 3. The capital 
beginning a chapter or stanza was usually larger and more 
ornamental than one used elsewhere, and was frequently of 
a different style. Thus it might be Roman while the rest 
was uncial or minuscule, and it was often Roman or uncial 
when the rest was Gothic. 

52. The words in the text that were first distinguished by 
capitals were proper names, the names of the Deity, &c. ; as 
is still the case in English. See the selections in § 30. But 
German printers grew more and more fond of embellishing 
their pages with the ornamental capitals, and, in spite of fre- 
quent protests from the grammarians, the practice was taken 
up in writing, and, before the end of the 1 7th century, all nouns 
were written with a capital initial. In this century most 
words that could in any way be construed as standing for 
nouns (for ex., jemanb, mand^er, alleS, &c.) came to be 
weighted down with capital initials. See § 30, 20. The use 
of a long or capital i in writing i^r, il^tn, i^nen, &c. (§ 19) 
was specialized to distinguish these forms when used for the 
second person and was extended more or less to other pro- 
nouns designating the second person, § 54, s. The height 
of absurdity was reached in the practice (still to be observed 
in some devotional books) of distinguishing such words as 
®Ott from ordinary nouns by the use of Invo e^L^xl'aXs'. ^^'^VV, 
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ber §@rr, § 30, m. Gottsched championed the cause of the 
capitals and made a great splutter at those that would have 
relieved the language of them. 

53. Jakob Grimm was the most radical opponent of capi- 
tals, discarding them except to mark new paragraphs or 
lines of thought and to designate proper names, § 30, 17. 
He has been followed by most philologians in the matter of 
common nouns and pronouns (§ 30, 19), and by the official 
spellers in the cases of some of the pronouns (§ 55, 4), but 
the " correct " use of capitals still forms an unnecessary task 
for the learner. That the frequent occurrence of the fraktur 
capitals among the Gothic small letters is unharmonious, 
has been pointed out, § 8 end ; and nothing can be more 
disagreeable than a whole word .printed with these purely 
initial letters : 3(g©U©, ^SSRSR, § 30, -, 13. 

RULES 

54. A capital letter is now used to begin : — 

i) A sentence, usually a line of poetry, and a quotation 
preceded by a colon. (But not in *g = 6S or 2)aS.) 

2) Substantives (§unb, ©laube) and words used as sub- 
stantives (ber Steid^e, ©uteS unb SofeS, ba§ 3li6)t^, jcbem ba§ 
©eine, ba§ ©r^ebenbc, ©ebrudteS, Sefen unb ©d^reibcn, ba§ 
2Benn unb ba§ Slber, ba§ 3lbc, 2)eulfd^ lernen *), including an 
adjective used after etroaS, t)tel, &c. (etroaS 9ieue§, nid^tS ©uteS). 
Similarly after = in compounds ; see examples in §§ 46 R, 64, 3. 

3) Adjectives and numerals following a noun as a cog- 
nomen (^axl ber ©ro^e, 9BiIl)eIm ber ©rfte). 

4) Adjectives and pronouns in titles (©e. SKajeftdt, bic 
^aiferlid^e $ofl, ber SBirflid^e ©el)eimrat), so too in baS 
©d^roarje 9JJeer, bie SSereinigten BiaaUn, 



I 



* In this, ^eutfd^ is a noun = * the German language '; but in beutfc^ 
fpred^en the word is regarded as an adverb. 
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5) The personal pronouns ©ic, ^^xex, ^\)r\zr\, and the 
possessives ^^r, ^^xe, ^^x, &c., when these forms are used 
for the second person (to distinguish them from fte * they \ 
xl)X * their ', &c.) ; in letters also the forms of 3)u and 3)cin, 
singular and plural. § 52. 

Note. Similarly when the second person plural is used for 
the singular Qfyt, ©UCt, (Sud^), or the third person singular 
for the second (masc. @r, ©ciner, ^f)m, 3^n, ©etn ; fern, ©ie, 
S^tcr, 3^r). For ©in see § 263 N3. 

6) Adjectives derived from the names of persons (bic 
©rimmfd^en SKdrd^en, bic §omcrifd^en ©ebid^tc, bic 2)eucrlid^fd^e 
Sud^l^anblung, Sutl^'cr(t)jd^ or 2ut^'(e)rijd^ §310,2), and adjec- 
tives in =er from names of places (bcr Joiner ®om, ©d^roeijcr 
Ra\e). See § 55, 2, 3. 

55. Capitals are not used in other cases : — 

i) Substantives that have practically become other parts 
of speech : — 

(a) Prepositions : angcftd^tS, bcl)ufS, fraft, urn . . . roidcn, 
Don . . . rocgcn, &c. 

(F) Conjunctions : faHS, jumaL 

(^r) Indefinite numerals : ein paar * a few ' (but ^aax 
*pair '), cin bi^d^en *a bit ' (but 33i^d^en * small bite '). 

(//) Adverbs : morgcnS, DomtittagS, &c. (but bcS ^JlorgcnS 
&c., and ©onntagS &c.), ^cutc abenb, gcfteriifriil^, &c., an= 
fangs, rcd^tS, tcilS, cineStcilS, jebenfaDs, &c. (but jd^limmften 
galls), guterbinge, mcincrfcits, gcitlcbenS, cinntal, t)ielmal(S), 
bicSmal (but baS cine 3KaI, biefeS 9Jlal, t)iele 9Jlale), berart, 
glUctlid^errocifc, &c., biSrocilen, jeit^er, aUejeit, geroifjerma^en, 
bcrma^cn, &c. (but Uber aDe 9JJa^en), unterroegS, beijeiten, 
Dorber^anb *for the present', bergauf, ja^rauS jal^rein, burd^- 
n)cg, o^negletd^cn, t)on alterS^er, jmcd^t, beileibc nid^l, l^eutju- 
tagc. 

(e) Parts of verbal phrases : ad^tgeben and id^ gebe a6)i &c., 
teil^aben, ^anb^ben, ftanbl)alten, ()au§t)alUiar ^^■^^^^^■^»V^'^'' 
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fpted^cn, prciSgcben, ratjd^Iagen, ftattfinbcn, teilne^men, roa^r^ 
ne^men, t)on noten * and im ftanbc fein, in ftanb and jured^t 
fc^en, ju ftanbe and ju ftatten fommcn, uber^nb ncl^men/ ju 
leibc and ju liebe t^un, ju nu^c and ju nid^te madden, jurocgc 
bringcn, t)on ftatten gc^en, ju tcil rocrben, in ad^t nc^men, au^et 
ad^t laffen.* — Similarly Icib (and not, roc^) t^un, fteunb (and 
feinb, gram, jd^abe, fd^ulb, roillcnS) fein, eg ift mix angft (so 
Icib, not, roelje, n)ol)I), eg gefd^ie^t mir red^t, eS ift mix einerlei. 
Thus ^6) ne^me btan teil, but gd^ nel)me feinen 2^eil bran. 
2)aS lie^ er au^erad^t but S)aS lie^ er au^er aHer 2ld^t, SBann 
finbet bag \iaii^. but gin guteg SBort finbet eine gute ©tatt. 
3ft er'g nid^t imftanbe ? but ®ag §aug ift in roo^nlid^cm 
©tanbe. ®g t^at i^nt leib but @r t^at fid^ ein Seib an. 

Note. When the elements of such phrases are supposed 
to retain their individual values, the substantive retains the 

capital : golgc Ictftcn, 3lebc ftc(|cn, Xaft l^alten, Xvoi^ bietcn, 
^la^ grcifen, im ©tid^e laffen, im Scgriff fein, ju gii^cn 
fallen, 3U 2Wute fcin, ju 2Bcrfc gefien, &c. But this distinction 
is very difficult, see § 53. 

2) Adjectives that are derived from the names of persons, 
but have come to have a secondary, more general, meaning : 



* The official spellers are inconsistent and self -contradictory as to 
these words. P at first favored writing preposition and noun as one 
word and the verb separately (and was followed by Bd) but later, along 
with W, decided to separate the preposition too in most cases ; and Sx 
prefers this spelling ; still in some cases not even the verb is separated. 
P & W prescribe and Sx recommends in ad^t ne^men, au^Ct ad^t lafjeu, 

gu nu^c madden, im and au^er ftanbc fcin, in ftanb fc^cn, gu ftanbe fom= 
men, con ftatten gcl^en, ju ftatten fommen, ju teil roerben, similarly W 
(P is silent) ,^u IteOe and ju leibc t^un, and P (W here joins Bd) t)0n 
nbtcn fcin ; while in all these Bd prescribes and Sx allows inad^t nc^mcn, 
junu^c madden, &c. But P, W, Sx, & Bd prescribe ^ured^t mac^en or 
fe^cn (but the Bd word-list prescribes gurcd^tlegen ?fommcn ^rocifcn), 
and W & Sx (P silent) prescribe jUTOCgc brtngen, while Bd prefers 
juroegebringen. W prescribes (P silent) gunid^tc madden, Sx prefers 
3U nid^te madden, while Bd prefers junid^tcmad^en =(^e^cn &c. On the other 
hand, P & Sx prescribe iiber^anbnc^mcn, W & Bd iiber^anb nc^mcn, 
B has, with P, iit)er^anbnef)mcn, ju ftanbc fommen, 3U teil rocrbcn, but 

js silent as to the others. 
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einc lut^ctifd^e ©cmcinbe, ein mo^ammebanifd^et Jiirft, Ijomeri^ 
fd^cS ©eldd^ter. Cf. § 54, 6. 

3) Adjectives and adverbs derived from the names of 
countries or districts : bie ciiglifd^e ©prad^e, bie rotnifd^cn 
Segionen, bie beutfd^c glottc, bcutfd^ jprcd^cn (§ 54, * ^0/ '^^^ 
r^cinifd^cn ©tdbtc, bie babifd^en ©d^ulen, fd^roeijerifd^ but 
Sd^roeijer, § 54, 6. 

4) All the pronouns and numerals not specified in § 54, 
3, 4, 5, thus : bcr, biefer, jener, berjenige, berjelbe, cinet, teiner, 
jeber, jeglid^er, beibe, bie beiben, ber ndmlid^e, bcr eine, bei 
erfte, ber erflere, ber jroeite, ber le^te, alle, fdmtlid^e, einige, 
etlid^e, me^rere, t)iele, einjelne, roenige, anbere, oerjd^iebene, 
bie anbern, bie Ubrigen, man, jemanb, niemanb, jebermann, 
mand^er, etroaS, nid^ts, einigeS, anbereS, t)iel, mel)r, roenig, ba^ 
meifle, baS gcringfte, baS roenigfte, baS anbere, folgenbeS, nad^- 
fte^enbeS, obigeS, aHe beibe, aDe brei, ber erfte befle, jeber 
beliebige, !ein anberer, niemanb anberS, aDeS mbglid^e, aHeS 
anbere, nid^ts anbereS, mand^erlei, Dielerlci. So too : in aHem, 
vox aUem, unter anberem, im folgenben, im iibrigcn, bei or 
tro^ aHebem, im Dorfte^enben, fiirS erfle, gum le^ten, bi§ inS 
einjelnfte, nid^t im minbeften. Similarly : aHe neun roerfcn, 
auf alien t)ieren iried^en, mit fed^fen fal)rcn, ju jrocien gel)en. 
In Sr ift immer nod^ ber alte, bcr alte = bcrfelbe ; but in @§ ift 
beraite, aite = *old man'. 

5) Adjectives and adverbs, such as: grop unb flein, gleid^ 
unb gleid^, arm unb reid^, jung unb alt, \)o6) unb nieber, burd^ 
bidt unb biinn, iiber turj obcr lang, t)on flein auf, auf or ju 
beulfd^ ; fd^onflenS, frii^eftenS, auf§ befte, auf§ fd^onfte, aufs 
neue, am or jum beften (but jum aUgemeinen Seften), mit ndd^= 
[tern, vox iurjem, o^ne roeitereS * at once ', bei roeitem, bis auf 
weilereS * for the present', t)on neuem, feit langem, im adge- 
mcincn, im ganjen, im ganjen unb gro^en, im gro^en gangen, 
im wefentlid^en, inSbefonbere, xm ein bebeutenbeS, nid^t im 
geringftcn, unterm lieutigen (=l)eute), be^ m^xxv., \i<t^ 'y<ycw.» 
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in gutem or im gutcn, es ift ntcin eigen, c§ ifl ba§ rid^tigc 
(= rid^tig), eS ift ba§ bz'iie (= am beftcn), eS fd^cint ba§ Dcr* 
nunftigftc ; fein mbglid^ftcS t^un, gut^aben (so ^^ci^en, ^fagcn), 
ju eigen geben, fcilbieten, fetl^altcn, roa^rfagen, jum beftcn 
^aben, ?u gutr ^alten, ootlieb nc^mcn, bcint alien laffen, ben 
fiirjern jte^en, inS reine bringen, im reinen or im flaren fein, im 
fliDen bleiben, im ttiiben fifd^en. But ^6) bin auf bag ^u^erfle 
gefa^t. 3w f^wter Se^t or guguterle^t. ^m greien fein. 3Bir 
jpred^en oon 2lltem unb ^lenem, ©ei nid^t blo^ im ©ro^en trcu ! 




PUNCTUATION* 

56. The Period is used at the end of declarative sen- 
tences, and of headings of chapters and the like, also 
generally after abbreviations and the ordinal numerals, 
^onig griebrid^ 3BiIl)ehn III. [= ber 2)ritte] , roeld^er am 16. 
[ = fed^jel^nten] 5Rot)CTnber 1797 feiiiem 3Sater auf bem wCl^ronc 
gcfolgt roar, ^iclt, me biejer, an ber ?JeutraHtdt§poHtif fefl. 
^. S. = gum Seijpiel, u. f. it). = unb fo roeiter. But the period 
is' generally omitted after abbreviations of the decimal sys- 
tem : m = Weter, mm = 5!Kittimeter, cbm = Subifmeter ; also 
after ^£ = "Sflaxt (M. =3Keile) and ^ = spfe„„ig^ § 13^,. 
Many (for ex., W) use the period after I,' II, &c. only /?e/bre 
substantives. For the decimal point, see § 57, iNs. 

57. The Comma (now , formerly /, § 30) is used : — 

i) Between co-ordinate parts of a sentence, but not gen- 
erally before unb unless the co-ordinate parts be clauses. 
3^ i^obe Iprifd^e, cpijd^e unb bramatifd^e ©ebid^te tjerfa^t ; \6) 
^abc iiber Itunft, iiber $l)ilofopl)ie, Uber Xlieologie, iiber $oIiti! 
gefd^ricben — ©ott oerjei^'S! But 2)ie ^unft ift lang, unb 
tvrg ift unfcr Sebcn. Cf. also the sentences in the following §§. 

Note I. When co-ordinate clauses have one or more ele- 
ments in common, no comma is used before unb in its ordinary 
meaning (3Jcrtraue auf ©ott unb ntd)t auf 3}?enfcl^en), unless 
it is intended thereby to set them off for separate considera- 
tion (!J)rinnen xoaltet bte jiidjtige feau^frau, unb J^errfd^et 
n)cifc im J^auglici^en ^reife, unb lel^ret bte SKabc^en, unb roe^ret 
ben ^naben, &c.) ; but one is generally used before abex, bod^, 



* On the basis of the rules in W ; the others in G do not treat the 
subject of punctuation. 
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and unb when = aber (2)cr 2lbcnb roar fd^on, abet ctroaS fii^l). 
Though a comma is generally used before unb when there is 
no common element in the clauses (^d^ etja^lte i^m bie @e^ 
fd^id^tc, unb bann fam ex gleid^ mit, see also unb bag in 
6 below), it may be omitted in short sentences {Xxc Sifd^e 
fptingcn unb bag 2Baf[cr^uF|n taud^t untcr). 

Note 2. Nor is a comma needed before obet/ the com- 
paratives alS * than ', * as ', and me • as *, * like ', tcilS — tctlg, 
balb — balb, foroo^l — alg aud^, cntrocber — obcr, rocber — 
nodi), &c. @g mug bicgen obcr btcd^cn. 3d^ ^^^ bcffcr a(g 
man benft. 3d^ liebc xf)n mie meinen 33rubcr. 3)u mugl 
cntroeber ftcigcn obcr ftn!cn. 33alb lagt ex ba balb bort cin 
©tiidf. IJut a comma is used (6 below) before alg *when* 
(and ' as ' = * when *), rote * when ', * how ', and the parenthetic 
* as ', also before alg bag. 

Note 3. Distinguish between ®in ftftfti gcr jungcr 
aWann and ®tn jungcr, fraftigcr aWann, in which latter 
the adjectives are co-ordinate. 

Note 4. The comma is not needed in §aupt= 3^^^' ^^^ 
©tgenfd^aftgiDOrter and the like, but some use it. 

Note 5. In German the comma rather than the period is 
used as a decimal point, or separatrix ; but the decimal figures 
are generally made smaller : 2,H7 ^fb. or 2,37 ^fb. =2.37 lb. 

2) Before and after parenthetic statements (cf. § 62 and 
§ 63): Unb x\)x, id^ l)off' c§, ftel^t mir roiDig bet. 

3) Similarly before and after vocatives and such exclama- 
tions as do not require an exclamation point, and after \a, 
nein, freilid^, nun, and similar words beginning a sentence : 
^a, \a, man mu^ ba§ ©eine betfammenl)altcn. ®i, 9Satcr, roaS 
fie^ft bu jo bog ? 5Run, e§ finb bod^ tUd^tige Scute unter i^ncn, 

4) Before and after appositives, and adjectives and parti- 
ciples that follow their nouns as appositives: 2)cn Dberbefe^l 
iibet bic faifetlid^e 3lrmec Ubernal)m beS SaijerS ©ol^n, gcrbi= 
nanb, Sonig oon 33bl)men unb Ungarn. (Not so when ©o^n 
&c. are often used with a name and become almost a part 
of it : 3Kcin ©o^n gcrbtnanb unb betne ©d^rocftcr Waxxe.) 2)ic 
^ird^c ift'S, bic l^ciltgc, bic ^ol)c, bic ^u bem §tmmcl unS bie 
Scitct baut. So before a participial clause that follows the 
main verb: 2ln bcm Ufcr ftcl)' id^ lanjc 2:agc, bag Sanb bcr 
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©tied^cn mit ber ©ccic fud^cnb. But ©old^cS bei mir bcnfenb 
fd^lief \6) cin. 

5) 'Before pronouns and adverbs that, somewhat like 
appositives, repeat the idea of the preceding word or words : 
2)et grbncr, bcr fud^t in bcr 6rbc ©d^o^. Ronnl i^r eS crralcn, 
bicfeg afiatfel? SBor^in, ba brad^t' bet 3)eobal bed RaifcrS 
®cfunbl|eit. 

6) Before all subordinate clauses, including restrictive 
relative clauses, where no comma is used in English. (But 
see §§ 58-9.) Sanfen Sic nid^t, ba^ bad ocrlangtc Suflfpicl 
^cutc nid^t mitiommt ; eS fid mir etft fpdt cin, c3 ju fud^cn, unb 
bad ^abc id^ balb cine ^albc @tunbc o{)nc (Srfolg get^an. S)ic 
^inbcr, bic mit bcr 2lufgabc fcrtig finb, biirfcn nad^ §aufc gc^cn. 
3Jland^cr liigt, um bic Strafe t)on fid^ abjumcnbcn, o^nc ju bc- 
bcnfcn, ba^ er bamit aufS ncuc fiinbigt. See also the examples 
in § 56. 

Note. But infinitive clauses with 511 do without the comma 
in short sentences and where no misunderstanding could 
thereby arise, for ex., when the ju-clause precedes. @r ^offtc 
ju fiegen. 3Rdn 2Bort juriidCjuncFimen ^abc ic^ fcincn ®runb. 
Sd^ benfc in bie ©tabt ju gc^cn, but 3cl^ bcnfc bran, in bie 
@tabt JU ge^en according to 4 above. And such a comma 
must not break up a relative clause like ^eine ^uftrage, 
roelc^e ic^ ^offe ju bcincr 3nf»^iebcn^ eit auSgefUFirt ju ^abcn &c. 

7) In cases where the semicolon would usually be re- 
quired, were not the sentence too brief: Scftcllc bein §auS, 
bcnn bu mu^t fterbcn. 2)cr ©cift ift roiHig, aber baS %Ux]6) ift 
fd^mad^. 

58. The Semicolon (now ; formerly /) is used (i) instead 
of the comma when the latter would be too weak or must 
be used as a subordinate mark of punctuation ; (2) instead 
of the period when this would too distinctly separate mem- 
bers that have some definite connection. It often stands 
before bcnn, abcr, bod^, &c., but see also § 57, 7 : S)cm ^Pflan* 
jcnrcid^c gc^otcn an: ®td^cn, Sud^eti, Xaxvxvtxv\ '^'^\^-'^\^xs? 
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Sirjd^bdume ; SBeijen, ©erfte, §afer. ®er Sau, in bent bet 
iionig jd^ldft, befte^t auS ^olj ; ©tro^ unb ^^Sed^ liegt jroifd^en 
ben ^dnben unb unter ben ®ielen. 2)ieS ift abet aud^ 'aUeS, 
roaS xS) ^\)mn ^eute fd^reiben fann; benn iibet ben 9lrramjc= 
ments ift mtr bet Kopf ganj roiifte geroorben. Cf. examples 
under § 57, i and 6. (3) In such cases as § 59, 3, (cf. note 
there) : 6s ift ein ftiHeS unb einfad^eS pebantifd^eS Seben im 
§aufe ; bte 2Jlutter fd^iittelt ben ^opf iiber ©eHertS fd^roebifd^e 
©rdfin, bie Xo6)iex Heft entjiidft in ^leiftS grii^ling unb fingt 
am Glacier t)om SSeild^en unb t)om 2amm ber %lux, unb bet 
SSater trdgt bie Siebet be§ ©renabietS in ber wCafd^e. Cf. § 66, 

I, last example. 

59. The Colon is used : — 

i) Before a direct quotation. 3)a fagte ber erfte: „3)u 
fonnteft mir einen ©efaDen tf)un." 

Note. The word of saying, or the like, is often omitted 
(see § 66, i, first example), and such sentences border on those 
under 3, below; similarly: 9iad^ ctltd^cn %aqen cr^telt td^ 

roiebcr ein geric^tlic^eS ©d^rciben : bie ^tioatflagc roar auf= 
ge^obcn. 

2) Before an explanatory appositive, especially if it con- 
sists of a series that stands in apposition to some preceding 
general word or gives examples of a principle stated. Cf. 
the first example in § 60. SonifaciuS errid^tete im ^df)xe 
741 t)ier neue 33iStiimer: SBiirjburg fiir Dftfranlen, 33uraburg 
fiir §effen, ©rfurt fiir Jl^iiringen, (gid^ftdbt fiir ben 5Rorbgau an 
ber ©renje SapemS. 2lu§ Sutlers ©prad^e fd^opften berou^t 
ober unberou^t bie erften beutfd^en ©rammatifer : gabian tjtangi 
(1531), aibert dinger (1573), 3iof)anneS SlajuS (1578). 
SBeftgerttt. at roirb gu a : d^i (gib, sfdn ©tein, Mt l)ei^ &c. 

3) Before a clause that is to be regarded as the result or 
as explanatory of what precedes, though this relation is not 
expressed by any conjunction: ©eroi^ roar ©rabbe eine ganj 
franf^fte 5Ratur, unb aud^ unter giinftigeren Umftdnben rodre er 
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nx(i)t anbet^ geiDorben aid toir i^n ^eute tennen : er tuu^te ftd^ 
nid^t jiufammcnju^altcn rote fcin $}orbilb, §ctnrid^ von Sih\\i, 
cr bcfa^ gar fein ©cfu^l fur bic gorm, unb fo flofe i^m bcr 
reid^ftc ©toff auSeinanbcr ober roirrtc fid^ ju einent ^nduel. 

Note. But in such cases it is now more common to use 
the semicolon (cf. § 58, 3). 

4) Occasionally as a means of separating clauses whose 
members are subdivided by semicolons. 

5) To indicate a correlative or oppositional relation be- 
tween words, &c. : 2lud^ f ommen Steime rote ft a d^ : Xa% 
unb S a cf : I a g vox, 

60. The Interrogation Point is used after a direct ques- 
tion, even if that is an incorporated part of a sentence : 
2luf bie S^age : 3BaS tft SEBa^r^ett ? gtcbt eg oerfd^tebene aint- 
toorten. Only one ? is used with two or more closely con- 
nected questions : 3f* ^ter ein SEBunber gefd^el)en, ober l^aben 
mid^ ntetne 2lugen getdufd^t? See also § 61 N. 

The interrogation point is used after an indirect question 
only when it stands by itself and is thus equivalent to a 
direct question : Db fte an SergfelbtS Sntil bad^te ? But (gr 
fragt, ob ba§ unfer ®rnft fet. 

61. The Exclamation Point is used after an exclamation 
or a statement that the writer wishes to call special attention 
to ; in general it is used in German more lavishly than in 
English, being often employed even after the address at the 
head of a letter : 2ld^ ! bie ®attin ift'S. D rote fd^on tft btefe 
aOBelt! 2Benn e§ bie ^()mgin rodre! 2)aS ^b' id^ btr jum 
le^ten 5!Ral gefagt ! Seben ©te red^t rool^I ! „^6) roerbe mtr 
bod^ oon einem ^ned^t nid^t foDen befel)Ien laffen !" fagte S^ggelt. 
^affagtere ba^in ftetgen ^ter urn (roenn ber Slnfd^lu^ nid^t pa^t, 
bann beffer in 3^^^ !), beS^alb furjer 2lufentl)alt ! 

Sieber ^eunb ! 

2)ein Srief oom &c. Cf . also example m ^ t^^ , i.. 
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Only one exclamation point is used with several closely 
connected exclamations: ^xe\)ti, jie^et, ^cbt! ©ie berocgt 
ftd^, fd^rocbt! 

Note. An exclamation point may be added to an interro- 
gation point to express astonishment, indignation, or the like : 
2Bie abcr, wenn bie ©d^iilcr bie fd^oncn, ftimm^aftcn f in 
faufcln ober riefein nic^t jum 2lu^bru(f bringcn unb roci^e 
rote roeifc ober rci^cn rate reifen fprcc^en?! 

62. The Dash is used (i) to indicate a dramatic break in 
a sentence (see example under § 57, i), and (2), especially 
in elevated style, in place of the comma (§ 57, 2) or a mark 
of parenthesis : gnblid^ fd^aute er mx6) an mit cinem Hefcn, 
abgrunbtiefen, fle^enben 95ltcf — id^ oerftanb if)n — unb bann 
fani jcin §aupt ^erab auf bie wCrommcI. 

By some a prefixed dash is used (3) to indicate a change 
of situation (of speaker, of point of view, of train of thought) 
and so may take the place of quotation marks : — 

— SRcbc bcutlid^er, 2llter ; roie f)at ct c§ gemad^t mit beincr 
©eele ? — Sr fd^roicg langc, enblid^ fprad^ er : — SBarum bieS 
erjd^len, i^r §erren ? 

63. The Marks of Parenthesis ( ) are generally used in 
cases where something not at first intended is thrown in 
parenthetically, where a synonym or explanation is to be 
added or a reference made to an authority. They corre- 
spond to our ( ) and generally to our [ ]. (Cf. also § 57, 2.) 

^6) frage (benn l)ierUber mu^ id^ vox aDem ©eroi^^eit ^aben) : 
bift bu ber X^ater ? S)ie Slftronomie (^immelS- ober ©eflirn- 
funbe) ift eine erl)abene SSiffenfd^aft. SiS bid^t vox bem ©rfd^ei^ 
nen \)ai §egel nod^ baran gejd^rieben (§egel§ 33riefe I. 80). So 
about critical comments inserted in the writing of another, 
where we use [ ] : flber^upt bringe id) DteDeid^t eine ©efeU- 
fd^aft 3Wdnner jufammen, bie ^\)mn (©0!) fiird^terlid^ genng 
fein foU. 

Remark. A ) is often added to a reference to a foot-note, 
thus *) or t) where we use only * or t. 
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64. The Hyphen (- in German text, sometimes - in 
Schwabach) is used : — 

i) At the end of a line, to connect the parts of a divided 
word (see the ends of some of the lines below). 

2) To represent that part of a word that is common to 
several, but expressed in but one, or that need not be ex- 
pressed at all : SicHcid^t nirgcnbS fam bicS allcS f p^antafic= unb 
poeftevoU n)ie im Sd^roaben- utib ^ranfenlanbe jum SluSbrud. 
Damit bic Kraft burd^ ^nn^ unb SufercS bringt. Cf. § 57 N4, 
and examples in § 35. 

SBctnet bcmcrft in fcinet Drt^ograp^ic (1629) ©.61 a\x6), 
bafe ntand^c fiir vex- immcr d r - fd^rcibcn. 

3) To connect the parts of a compound word that is com- 
posed of proper names or of members having equal function, 
that is particularly long or has as one member but a letter 
or two (cf . also § 46 N 2 R) : — 

3)tc Scipjig^DrcSbncr ©ifcnba^n. 3KcnbclSfo^n=33artl)oIb9. 
SKcpet'Siibdc. ©d^IcSTOig^^oIftcin. ^apft'Sonig. toniglid^- 
faifcrlic^. eibbampff(^ifffal)rtS-®cfcHf(^aft.* Dcr einidl)rig= 
^ciroiHige. 3)cr unfcr ®oct^c=3<^^rbud^ bicSmal fd^miicfcnbc 
Sid^tbrurf rcprobujicrt cine S^i^nung, wcld^c fid^ im @octl)c= 
3?ationaI=3Rufcum Dorfinbct. ^m Saufc bed WonatS wcrben 
^riDatboccnt Dr. 30^. SEBalt^cr^Scna [= Dr. aSalt^cr am ^ena] 
iibet ©oct^cS gcologifd^c ©tubien unb ©ammlungcn, foroie $rof . 
Dr. ©rid^ ©d^mibt-Scrlin Ubcr ben 3:annl)dufcr=3JJ9tl)u§ fpred^cn. 
Suglcid^ gcroann i^n ©oct^c fiir bie ^umoriftifd^=populdre 
Sittcratur bcS 15tcn unb 16tcn 3ttl)rl)unbcrt§. 3)a3 SDe^nungS=l), 
baS ©d^Iu^=3, bcr ©=Saut. 2l=SDur, 6=?!Kon=©9mpl)onie. 

Note. Not only are the words of an important or em- 
phatic sentence sometimes separated by wide spaces, as is 
done with us ; but the letters of an important or a quoted 
word are often spaced, where we should use italics, see 
examples in §§ 59, 5» 64, 2 end. 



* In such multicompounds the hyphen separates only the cKUC 
members. 
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65. The Apostrophe is used : — 

i) To indicate that one or more letters usually written 
have been dropped ; these letters are generally such as are 
apt not to be heard in speaking. Qj^ "i^^' i^", too ift'S ? 
^circjcr ®ott (cf. example under § 57, i, 2, 4). 'S roar c'raal 'nc 
altc %xan, Cf. also § 67, i. 

Note, (a) In the contractions of the article or the 
demonstrative ba(r)= with prepositions (in^, betm, brauf, &c., 
§ 114), the apostrophe is not used, (d) And so in the 
case of other words having two forms in common use : 
%f)nv(e), 5Conig(e)^, bem ^omg(e), unf(e)re, &c. So, too, 
in proper names : ©oet^eg, ©c^iUer^, no longer ©oet^e'^ 
(as still recommended by Sanders) ; but see 2 below, &c. 
(c) The =e of the imperative originally belonged only to 
weak verbs and a few strong verbs with similar presents, 
but it has now spread to many strong verbs. It is customary 
to use an apostrophe for an =e dropped from weak verbs 
and those strong verbs that usually have =e: erbarm' bic^, 
road^' auf, bitt', fi^', &c.; but even in these, W would do 
without the apostrophe, (d) The spellers prescribe the writing 
SeffinQfcl^e gabein, 3Sof;fc^e S^itung, &c., but i^effing'fd^e &c. 
are still very common and are recommended by Sanders. 

2) To indicate the genitive of nouns already ending in s ; 
so SSo^' Suifc, 2)emoftl)encS' Sebcn ; but see N & above. 

66, i) Quotation riarks are used about as in English, 
but their form varies thus „ " or ,, << less commonly , ' in 
German text, and „ "or » « or » « or ' ' in Roman. 

Unroillig flte^ \l)n ber §ergog pon fid^ : „35ift bu cin §unb, 
ba^ bu mir bie gu^e lecfen roiaft ?" ,2iac mam an Sorb ! ', 
\6)atli ber 5Ruf in ber ©efa^r. 

» Mein Geschaft((, schreibt er ein anderes Mai, ))geht 
gut ; ich habe so viel Geld, Gewalt, Verstand, Menschen 
und Geschick dazu, als notig ist, und da kann's wohl nicht 
fehlcn ((. 

2) Some, especially philologians, while using „ " for real 
quotations, employ ' * or * ' for single words or titles, where 
we do the same or use italics : Formen wie ebani ^ Ebene \ 
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ebatwn ^ ebnen ', kamen hauptsachlich durch Analogiebildung 

zu stande. 2)cr 5Ramc '2)cutfc^' gilt &c. ©c^licfet ftc^ 

'egmont' feincm Urfprungc x^<xi^ an ben '©o^*, fo rourjcln 

'Sp^igcnie' unb 'laffo' ganj in ben SEBeimarer aSer^dltniffen. 

3) Sometimes the colon is regarded as sufficient (®ott 

fprad^ : 6S werbe Sid^t !), or a dash (§ 62, 3), or spacing 

(§ 64, 3 N), is employed. 

Note. When a quotation occurs within another, the usual marks 
may be employed or they may be doubled : ^!Da$ finb bie flitter ^uct^/ 
bie er neben meinen ©lan^ ^fingt, aid rooUte er fagen : ,f,,9iun, finb 
meine ®aben nid^t bod^ fd^onet ?'''' Slber fd^neU finb fie uerronnen''. 

67. The Asterisk is used (i) to mark the omission of a 
letter or word ; (2) to refer to a footnote, when it is usually 
accompanied by a ), thus *), § 63 R ; (3) as a sign of ex- 
cellence, especially in guide books; (4) to designate, in 
philological books, a reconstructed or theoretical form. 

68. The Dagger is used (i) to refer to a footnote, 
§ 63 R ; (2) as a sign of death (because of its resemblance 
to a cross) : t 16. ^an. 1853 = geftorben 16. ^an. 1853. 
t ©tepl^an Subroig 3lotl^ = *The late Stephan Ludwig Roth.' 
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PHONETICS 

69. The Phonology of a language is that part of its 
grammar which states and classifies the sounds of the lan- 
guage ; in the phonology of an historical grammar, the 
development of the sound-system is also given. 

70. Phonetics is the science of speech sounds. The first 
attempts at phonetic analysis were naturally directed toward 
the audible effects of the sounds, hence the terms *' liquids", 
"hard", "soft", &c. When phonetics rose to the dignity 
of a science, it was the physiological and mechanical, or the 
organic, side that received most attention ; hence the terms 
and classifications now in vogue. The scientific study of 
the acoustics of human speech has only begun and is beset 
with much difficulty. An acquaintance with the elements 
of phonetics is essential to a correct understanding of 
the sounds of a language, and is of great assistance in 
acquiring them. 

71. THE ORGANS OF SPEECH 

The upper part of the windpipe is termed the Larynx 
see figures in § 96. Here are two elastic membranes called 



Bell : yoca/ Physiology and Visible Speech, Brandt : German 
Grammar, 4th ed., 1888. Bremer: Deutsche Phonetik, 1893. Cj rand- 
gent : German and English Sounds, 1892. I.loyd : Speech Sounds (in 
"Phonetische Studien"), 1890-2. Meyer: The Organs of Speech, 1882. 
Paul: Principien der Sprachgeschichte, 26. qA., i^^6. Sievers : Phonetik, 
4th ed., 1893; and Phonetik in Paul's Grundriss I., 1SS9. Storm: 
Englische Philologie I., 2d ed., 1892. Sweet : Primer of Phonetics, 
1890. Techmer : Phonetik, 1880. Trautmann : Die Sprachlaute, 1884-6. 
Vietor : y^t^w^Z/A 3d ed., 1893-4. Phonetische Studien, 
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the Vocal Chords. They are attached to the interior walls 
of the larynx and at the back to two movable cartilages 
called the Arytenoids. The opening between the chords 
is called the Glottis, more specifically the chord glottis, and 
that between the cartilages the cartilage glottis. Above the 
larynx is the soft body called the Epiglottis, which, on the 
approach of food, covers the glottis so that the food will 
pass into the gullet and not into the windpipe. The pas- 
sage between the larynx and the mouth passage is the 
Pharynx. The pharynx, the mouth passage, and the nasal 
passages may collectively be called the Delta. The roof of 




E = Fpiglottis (5^eE)lbedeI) ; G = Gullet (©peifcro^rc) ; H = Hard 
Palate (t)arter (^aumen) ; LL'=Lips (iiippen) ; N = Nasal Passage 
(9iafen^o^Ie) ; S = Soft Palate (roetcl^er ©aumen) ; T = Tongue (3ungc); 
U = Uvula (gdpfd^en) ; V = place where the Vocal Chords (Stimm^ 
banber) are attached; W = Windpipe (Suftrb^re). 
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the mouth is termed the Palate : the front part is hard, be- 
ing strengthened by bone, while the back part is soft and 
movable ; as may be felt with the finger. The soft palate 
ends in a pendulous body called the Uvula ; it may be seen 
with the aid of a hand-glass. The remaining organs of 
speech are more or less in sight and so are familiar. 

THE PHYSICAL BASIS OF SPEECH 

Breath 

72. The essential element of ordinary speech is breath, 
which is directed against the organs of speech in breath 

impulses. 

Note I. Rarely a word is spoken with inspiration (com- 
pare a sob) instead of expiration : this may happen in the 
case of ja yes^ netn no^ and some exclamations, for example, 
ba ! there ! and my ! 

Note 2. Sounds may be made by the organs of speech 
without inspiration or expiration, for ex., by suddenly separat- 
ing two moist surfaces : the lips — a kiss ; the front of the 
tongue and the palate — the expression of mild disapproval 
spelled tut; the back of the tongue and the palate — a cluck. 
A well trilled r, a ^, &c. may be made while the mouth passage 
is entirely closed at the back by the raised tongue, the air back 
of the tip of the tongue being forced out by the rising of the 
middle of the tongue, and this may be done even when the 
lips are closed. 

Voice 

73. The chief phonetic activity of the breath is the 
production of voice. This is the sound produced by the 
vibration of the vocal chords, §§ 71, 96 c It may be ob- 
served by sounding any vowel, or by alternating an ^--hiss 
with a jsr, and is much plainer if the ears are stopped. As it 
cannot come out without passing through and being modi- 
fied by the resonances of the passages of the delta, it does 
not occur pure. 
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Note. When the vibrations of the vocal chords are so slow that 
they can be distinguished from one another, the sound produced is not 
called voice but the glottal r, § 221, 3. This sound requires less 
breath-impulse than voice and consequently often takes the place of 
voice when one is tired, usually at the end of a long vowel, but at times 
throughout the vowel. An affection of the throat or excessive beer- 
drinking may cause a temporary or habitual substitution of this trem- 
bling [Sierba^] for voice ; it is even affected by some men on the 
supposition that it is more impressive. 

74. (a) The loudness of voice depends upon the ampli- 
tude of the vibration, and this upon the force of the breath- 
impulse, (b) Its pitch depends upon the rapidity of the 
vibrations and this upon the elasticity and shortness of the 
chords; hence the higher pitch of the voices of women and 
children. The pitch may be raised by stretching the chords 
and thereby increasing the elasticity, or by limiting the 
vibration to a part of the chords (falsetto voice, see § 221, 
2 R, 3 Ri). (c) Like other musical sounds, the voice con- 
sists of a fundamental and various over-tones ; upon the 
number and intensity of the latter depends the quality of 
the voice. 

Resonance 

75. The passages of the delta act as resonance chambers. 
The resonance may be animated by the sound produced at 
the glottis (normally voice, rarely whisper or breath) ; it 
may be roused by the sound produced at the place of articu- 
lation ; or it may be excited in both places at the same 
time. The character of the sound that strikes the ear 
therefore depends upon the character of the original sound 
and upon the shape of the resonance cavity that it excites. 

76. In the case of the vowels, there being no local sound 
other than voice, the resonance is of great importance, 
§ 132. Thus a differs from /only in. resonance ; and the 
same is true of h in ha and // in ///, and of the various 
nasals. The articulation of /Z and x is almost identical and 
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so the difference between them is almost wholly one of 
resonance. On the other hand, / and s differ also in the 
character of the local sound, the breath being differently 
directed against the teeth and the lips ; and so do / and k, 
in that the organs making the explosions differ sufficiently 
to give in each case the local sound a different character. 

Sonority 

77. Sonority, or the force with which a sound strikes the 
ear, is promoted particularly by voice and is reduced by 
obstruction. The most sonorous sounds were early ob- 
served and called "vowels"; of these the highest are the 
least sonorous, hence/ w (unsyllabic / //, §§ 146 N, 204 N i) 
were called " semi-vowels ". The next most sonorous 
sounds are called " the sonorous consonants " or " vowel- 
like consonants"; the least sonorous consonants are the 
voiceless stops. 

ANALYSIS OF SPEECH 

78. Our analysis of our speech is very imperfect, in fact 
the vast majority of people would never make any conscious 
analysis at all were it not forced upon them in learning 
to read. Moreover, the analysis thus made is oft-en an 
erroneous one : the written word is not a true picture of the 
spoken word, but one imagines it is and that he speaks as 
he writes. And when he discovers that he does not, he 
imagines that he is wrong and the writing right. The 
analysis that our writing shows, was originally imperfect, 
and has become more so because of the changes the 
language has undergone, "§§24 &c. 

79. The analysis of human speech is by no means an 
easy matter. Just how much shall be regarded as one 
sound ? and How much divergence may a sound present and 
yet be regarded as the same sound ? ate d\f^c\x\\. Q^^'s^^<^^^^ 
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and depend for their answers largely upon practical consid- 
erations. That various and inconsistent answers have been 
given need not cause surprise. 

8o, When a sentence is spoken, the organs of speech pass 
through an infinite series of changes of position, during each 
of which more or less sound is produced. In some positions 
the organs of speech remain, if for only a minute space of 
time, and the sound is recognized by the ear and is called 
a Sound. Through the intervening positions they pass 
with lightning rapidity and the ear usually fails to perceive 
the sound produced ; such a transition sound (or series of 
sounds) is called a Qlide. 

8i. A syllable consisting of two or more vowels is sometimes 
more or less correctly analyzed into its elements, at others it 
is regarded as a sort of unit and called a diphthong or a triph- 
thong. A Diphthong (§ 146) usually consists of two vowels 
(one syllabic and the other not) and an intervening glide ; 
but it may consist of one vowel and a glide. The unsyllabic 
part (often indicated by a subordinate ^) is usually short, but 
it may be long, for ex., 2lu ! au as an expression of pain. 

82. In ^crlc one first closes the lips, then keeps them 
closed, and afterwards opens them ; as the sounds produced 
during these stages usually accompany one another, they are 
regarded as a unit and we speak of " the sound / ** and call 
it a Stop, § 149. We usually regard the two consonants in 
^apa as the same, but only the stressed one is aspirated, 
§ 149 N. An Aspirate is generally regarded as a unit ; 
and this is often the case even after the breath glide develops 
(§ 149 ft) into a fricative cognate with the stop, the couple 
being called an Affricate, for ex., ^in $funb. 

83. Sounds often vary according to their neighborhood 
(§ 119), but such variation is frequently ignored. For ex- 
ample, we do not usually distinguish between the k^s in ^icn 
and Sul^, though they are made some distance apart, § 205 N. 
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We begin and hold t in flatter, ©attcl, and fatten alike, but 
we end it differently in each case. The first is exploded at 
the tip of the tongue, the second at the side, and the last not 
through the mouth at all but in the pharynx and so through 
the nose, § 153, a. It would, therefore, more correctly be 
written tf^ that is, half front stop and half nasal stop. So 
in 2lft we may have a distinct ^ + a /, but we usually have 
only the first half of a >& and the second half of a / ; in 
$anbe the point of the tongue does not drop at the end 
of n (as it would if a vowel followed) but remains up for 
the d ; similarly in fam vxxi, Scttbcdc, fcitbcm, fna|i|i bcja^It, 
grob Jc^anbclt, &c. ; cf. § 157, 2 & § 223 N5. 

SYLLABLES 

84. Of the sounds heard some have greater prominence 
than others : this may be due to {a) greater length, or dura- 
tion, of the sound, §§ 102-3 ; (b) superior sonority of the 
sound, § 77 ; {c) higher pitch of the sound, § loi ; (^) 
higher pitch of the voice, § 74 <^ ; (e) greater breath-impulse, 
or stress, § 100. When the prominence of a sound over that 
of its immediate neighbors is due to (U) or (^), we recognize 
it as forming a syllable ; when the prominence of a sound 
over that of another prominent one is due to {d) or (<?), we 
perceive it as accent. Accent will be treated in a separate 
chapter, § 244 &c. 

Sonoric and Dynamic Syllables 

85, In such a word as §anb hant there is the very sono- 
rous sound tf, the less sonorous «, and the very unsonorous 
h and /. Arranged as they are in this word, the sounds 
present but one prominence of sonority, namely at a^ which 
may be represented thus j: , and the word is felt to be 
monosyllabic. But the same sounds may b^ ol\v^v«\s»^ 
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arranged, for example, as in l^atten hatn^ that is, i : , in which 
the two very sonorous sounds are separated by a less sono- 
rous one, and the word is therefore felt to be dissyllabic even 
if it be uttered with but one breath-impulse. Syllables due 
to prominence of sonority may be called Sonoric Syllables. 

Note I. Any sound by itself is syllabic : D !, 2K! (an ex- 
pression of satisfaction), and hisses like SS ! @d^ I In a 
group of sounds the most sonorous is syllabic : this is usually 
a vowel (^ttttb), often a sonorous consonant (§ar)bn), some- 
times a spirant (^t ! $ft !), rarely a stop between other stops 
(the / oi practical ly). 

Note 2. Minor prominences are generally not noticed : 
thus, to most persons such a word as 5ie^ nets is monosyllabic 
though the unsonorous t really breaks the word into two 
sonoric syllables. 

86. A word like gel)en may be pronounced with one breath- 
impulse and is then monosyllabic = gen ; or with two, a 
heavy one and a light one, and is then dissyllabic = ge'pn or 
ge'-n. Such syllables may be called Dynamic Syllables. 
The word l^atte may be pronounced with one breath-impulse 
and then has two sonoric syllables, or with two breath- 
impulses, and then its two syllables are dynamic syllables 

as well as sonoric syllables. 

Remark. If the new breath-impulse begins after an inter- 
vening consonant has begun, the consonant is said to be 
doubled, or geminated, § 156. 

87. In German, as in English, the syllable following an 
unstressed syllable or a long stressed syllable is a dynamic 
syllable : ge^brad^f , l)e=rein' ; ®a'bc, §dn'bc, ^ei'(ig ; that fol- 
lowing a short stressed syllable is usually a sonoric syllable : 
©al'Ic, ©af'fer, ^dt'tcn, &c., § 85. 

Note. (a) Dialectically (especially in Switzerland and on 
the Slavic border) a dynamic syllable is produced after short 
syllables too. (b) On the other hand, in parts of Germany 
a syllable consisting of ^, of ^ + a sonorous consonant (or 
of a syllabic sonorous consonant, § 187, 2 N 5), or of a weak 
suffix (like =tg, sifc^, &c.) is only a sonoric syllable, whether 
the preceding syllable is long or short. 
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Syllabic Limits 

88. i) When a consonant causes its more sonorous neigh- 
bors to divide into two sonoric syllables (§§ 85, 87), it forms 
the boundary between them, or, we may say, the boundary 
lies in the consonant : fatten hdPn^ ^at cr hatr^ etc. 

2) When, however, a new syllable is formed by a new 
breath-impulse (§§ 86, 87), the new syllable begins when the 
new breath-impulse does. 

89. When one consonant separates the syllables, the new 
impulse usually begins with the consonant. In German and 
English this normally occurs only after long stressed syllables 
and weak syllables, § 87. 

Note I. (a) Etymological consciousness often interferes: 
cr-ad^ten; t)cr=alten. (b) Still it yields in many familiar words 
and groups, esp. if the consonant is sonorous (§ 149, 2^) and 
precedes the stress : l^e=rauf , §i=netn', ba=rau^', n)a=rum', n)0= 
run'ter, costifiber; n)iebe=rum', DO=tten'ben, cie^Ueid^f , a=Uein', 
ci-nan'ber, tool^slan', gnc'bc=nau'; in Sld^t 't-ndxt', am Gnbe 
'd-mifn'dp, gutc^nSl'bcnb, rarely in compounds : D^bad^f , $e'= 
bam'me, ^el'Ic=raffel, § 154, a. (c) So, too, in Middle and 
South Germany in iibc-raU', c=ro'bem, e=nn'nem; 9Se=retn', 
and in South Germany in many more. 

Note 2. (a) Compounds (for ex., lieb^dugeln with b =/, 
§ 178, a, gug-anfcr with g = x or >&, §§ 194, i 3, 198, 2) generally 
show a marked contrast to (b) derivatives (for ex., bie=bifcf), 
gu-gig/ Sosfung, etc.) and (c) conglomerates like those in N 1 3. 
Cf. § 91 N I. 

Note 3. A voiced consonant before elided final =e, regularly 
passes to the vowel of a following word only in the case of a 
verb and a weak personal pronoun: l^ah' icf| hd'bifi, ^^{iV e^ 
hd'bpSi toerb' id^ vh^difi^ fdm' icfl ke'mtfi (like fam es kd'm9s), 
\zy id^ le'zi/l, also poetic ber Soro' ift io'v^st but roerb' 
immcr vM *{m'r^ ^ab* atteS hdp ^dhs^ § 108, 2. And so in 
§ab * unb ®ut, Sieb* unb Suft, grcub' unb Scib, Slug* unb D^r, 
most Germans have /, /, &c. 

90. This division is also generally followed in the pronun- 
ciation of Latin and other foreign languages and so in adopted 
words : pt05t)i'fosrifd^, ^p-po-tcmu^fc, 9JlC't^o=bc, SlttftH-ciSmuS. 
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Thus such vowels become long when stressed, § 141, 138N2, 
and narrow (§135) vowels remain narrow when unstressed, 
though short, § 144 N a. 

Note. Etymological feeling may prevent this (§ 126, 2 end); 
thus usually with in= f^n-: S^^wn^tt^on with ^not i, ©pn^obe 
with u not ii ; sometimes with fub= : ©uborbination pro- 
nounced zxL-dor- or zHp-or-y § 135 end. 

91. i) When more than one consonant intervenes, the new 
impulse and syllable usually begin with the last consonant : 
fd^lcd^^tc, S3ud^=fc. But : — 

2) Affricates (^, /J, //J etc., § 82) usually go to the sec- 
ond syllable : ^o^pfcn, l^?=tfcn, fla=tfd^cn ; still, the second 
syllable is often only a sonoric syllable, the division lying in 
the stop, § 87 N *. And 

3) {a) In derivatives in set and -ung, a stop usually goes 
with the following sonorous consonant : SKasIIct, §3e=ttlcr, 
SSU'ttncr, and (with b = // not /) ^an^blung, ^dn-bler. ip) 
So in the South and the East in derivatives in slein, -Xxi), 
^ling, sniS: ^in=blein, Ue^blid^, Sie-bling, blin^blingS, S3il=bniS, 
for kint'lain &c. (^r) Similarly, in adopted words, a stop 
usually goes with the following I or t, § 50, a : ?Pu=blifum, 
9Jlc=trum, §9=bra, Si-bliotl^cf ; less often before m or n : 
2l=bner, sometimes Stria-bnc, S)0'gma, ?pi^lc=gma, but Sl^pt^- 
muS. So before \ and t) usage varies : 3lbt)erb ^d-dverp or 
'dt-verpj abieu 'd-dj^ or 'aZ-j^, so 3lbt)ofat/ 3lbieftiD, Slbjutant, 
Slbjjunft, and many more. 

4) After a sonorous consonant, pf, ft, } (= /j), &c. go to 
the second syllable: bam^pfen, ^ar-pfcn, cm-pfinben, Ni«, 
crsftc, angsftigcn, gen-fter, jroan-jig tspdn-(t)sif/l. 

Note I. (a) Etymological consciousness usually interferes 
(§ 126, send) in the case of native compounds: ent^fagen^ 
§anbsarbeit (b = /), &c., but the rarer cmp? has yielded(§ 91, 4) 
and one often hears S8cfattn=(t)fc§aft, §an5(b)fcl^U^, &c. (d) 
Derivatives regularly yield (§ 89, N a) : fin-btfcl^, le^etubig; 
©n-bung, &c. So too fclsbanber. 
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Note 2. Syncopated forms usually retain the old division : 
2l=bler, M'ltrc, ^ei^Ige, gctDC=f'ttc, &c., § 137 K 2; not so in 

writing: bltt-xe or bit=trc, § 49, 2 end). Hut cf. § 197, iRc. 

Note 3. The composition of foreign words is generally 
ignored, §332: 2:ran=fa!'tion, 3n=t(c)rcnc, &c. (still antarttif^ 
^dnt-drk'ttf). Otherwise the rules in § 50, a, 91, 3 r, hold good. 

92. A syllable ending in a vowel is an Open Syllable, 
one ending in a consonant is a Closed Syllable. § 88 &c. 

93. i) A Short Syllable is one that ends in a short 
vowel : l^atte hd-t?, A Long Syllable is one that contains 
a long vowel or diphthong, or a short vowel and one or more 
following consonants : ia, 3Kai, Saft, laf-ten. A single final 
consonant may pass over to a following word beginning with 
a vowel (§ 94) ; in that case the final syllable is short if its 
vowel is short, hence an, roeg, &c. count as short syllables. 

2) The absolute duration of a syllable depends in part on 
the number and usual length of the sounds it contains (thus 
the syllable an is shorter than ©trau^), in part on the time 
that can be spared for it and justice be done to the other 
syllables in the stress-group, § 94 (thus trail decreases in 
length in trau', ttau-rig, Srau^ring, traurige). 

94. We fancy that we separate words in speech as we do 
in print, but most people seldom pause in the midst of what 
they are saying except to draw breath or reflect ; in fact, 
pausing is so rare that it attracts attention and has come to 
be used to rouse flagging interest, suggest a new point of 
view, introduce a new member in a series, &c., § 245 N i. 
But our speech falls into Stress-Groups containing one 
heavily stressed syllable usually accompanied by one or more 
less heavily stressed ones. See § 276. 

CLASSIFICATION OF SOUNDS 

95. Speech-sounds may be variously divided, inasmuch 
as there are various points of similarity and of difference. 
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(i) State of the Glottis 

96. (a) A sound produced when the glottis (§71) is 
open and the breath passing freely through it, is called a 
Breathed Sound ; see figure a, (J?) A sound produced 





(«) 



(^) 




when the chord glottis is closed and the breath is forced 
through the cartilage glottis (§ 71), is called a Whispered 
Sound ; see figure ^. 

Note. Breathed and whispered sounds may also be called 
voiceless sounds, and as whispered sounds are rare, the term 
Voiceless Sound is generally understood to mean breathed 
sound. 

(c) A sound produced when the glottis is almost closed 
and the breath is putting the vocal chords in vibration, is 
called a Voiced Sound ; see figure c, 

(2) ilanner of Approach of the Organs of Speech 

97. A sound varies according as the organs meet and 
stop the breath or leave a larger or smaller opening, 
§§77, 149. Sounds made in the same way are called 
Coordinates. 



^ 



(3) Place of Approach 

98. It may be the lips, a lip and the opposite teeth, 
the tongue and the palate, the palate and the back of the 
pharynx, or the two vocal chords, that approach ; §§151 &c. 
Sounds made at the same place are called Cognates. 
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(4) The Passage Used 

99. It may be the mouth passage, the nasal passage, or 
both, §§ 152-3. 

(5) The Degree of Force 

100. If the breath-impulse (§ 72) is considerable, the 
sound is called a Strong (or Fortis) Sound, if inconsiderable 
a Weak (or Lenis) Sound. • This difference in force may be 
due {a) to difference in the original impulse (§ 150 N), 
(J?) to the situation of the sound in the breath-impulse 
(§ 108), (c) to the amount of obstruction the breath-impulse 
meets (for ex., in voice and whisper) before it produces 
the local sound (§ 150 N i), (d) to the amount of breath 
spent in making preceding open consonants (§ 150 Ni^). 

(6) The Pitch 

loi. Sounds may vary in pitch, either because the length 
of the vocal chords is made to vary and hence the rapidity 
of the vibrations (§ 74^), or because the shape of the vocal 
passages varies as the organs of speech are shifted in order 
to produce the different sounds. 

(7) Quantity or Duration 

102. A sound may be held for a greater or less time. 
There are many degrees of quantity or length, but we can 
usually get on with the designations Long and Short. 
At times it is necessary to recognize the greater length of a 
vowel in a monosyllable like %\)(x\ as Over-long (§ 93, 2), 
though we usually call it long ; and the quantity of the 
vowel in such words as §inbu (§ 144N4*) and n)amt as 
Half-long, though we usually class the former as long 
and the latter as short. 
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103. Consonants, too, may vary in quantity, but German 
consonants are usually short, §§ 155-6; compare the / in 
^ilf with that in help and the n in §anb with that in hand. 

CHANGES IN SOUNDS 

104. That speech changes and must continue to change 
is evident to any one who has given serious consideration 
to the subject. In order that it should not be so, all 
people must be just alike and must not change, they 
must have had the same experiences in the past and live 
now under the same conditions, keeping an even tenor of 
age, health, and temperament. 

i) But all this is not so. To take but one or two of the 
points mentioned. A community consists of old and young. 
A child learns the speech of its parents by (conscious or 
unconscious) observation and imitation. This observation 
and imitation is more or less imperfect, and the child's 
speech differs, perhaps imperceptibly, from that of its 
parents ; but such slight deviations, if more or less in 
the same direction, amount to something in the course of 
several generations. Besides, people are not alike : a per- 
son of nervous temperament speaks more rapidly and with 
different play of stress and pitch from that of a phlegmatic 
person ; he will execute some articulations more completely 
than a more sluggish person, and, on the other hand, he 
will glide over some that a slower speaker will observe. 
One person gives sudden and unpremeditated expression to 
the sensation uppermost in his mind, another reflects, and 
considers his subject, his listener, and the various circum- 
stances, § 272, 279. Each person varies from day to day in 
health and spirits and so speaks differently at different times. 

2) Thus a word or a sound varies in the mouths of differ- 
ent people and in that of the same person. Any individual 
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word or sound varies according as it happens to appear 
in this or that kind of sentence, in this or that part of a 
sentence, under this or that stress or pitch. A word or 
sound occurring frequently under a certain condition is 
remembered best as it there occurs, and it may then be 
reproduced in that way even under other conditions, § 126. 
Thus nad^ and gcnug occur mostly in unstressed positions, 
and their long vowels there became shortened (§ 109) ; now 
many speakers pronounce them with short vowels even 
when stressed (§ i44Ni«end). 

3) Sound-change is going on constantly, the new form 
existing side by side with the old. Usually one of them 
ultimately crowds out the other, but not always. A man's 
prevailing temperament will give the cast to his average 
speech ; the prevailing temperament of a community (whether 
a family, a town, or a nation) will give the cast to the average 
speech of that community. Climate affects health and 
temperament and thus favors certain tendencies in certain 
localities. 

105. The majority of sound-changes, however distinct 
when complete, are due to conditions of intonation, accent, 
and rhythm — things vague and not easily observed and 
measured ; and almost all sound-changes are traceable, 
either ultimately or immediately, to temperament and mental 
fibre, which in turn are the result of inheritance and sur- 
roundings. For practical purposes we may, however, classify 
sound-changes as Phonetic and Psychological : the first, 
if the immediate cause of the change lies in one of the 
physical conditions of the word or sentence, that is, the stress 
or pitch falling on it, the time allowed it, the character of its 
neighbors ; the second, if the change is due to the mental 
associations aroused by the meaning or form of the word. 
Those changes that are not yet satisfactorily explained, 
we can for the present designate as Spontaneous^ § 1 3^0 
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PHONETIC CHANGES 

io6. Phonetic changes are gradual, progressing through 
innumerable imperceptible stages. They may be most con- 
veniently classified according to their causes, though in some 
cases more than one cause is present, § 105. 

Changes Due to Stress, Pitch, and Tihe 

Pitch 

107. Raising the pitch during the pronunciation of a 
vowel, gives that vowel a different character ; if the vowel 
frequently occurs with this high pitch, the ear becomes ac- 
customed to it and, should the pitch in time be reduced, 
preserves the new vowel quality by compensatory change in 
the position of tongue or lips. For gradation, see § 117. 

Unvoicing 

108. i) The breath-impulse is soon spent : in such a word 
as English bad the impulse gets so weak that it can vibrate 
the vocal chords only half through the final //, which thus 
closes voiceless but weak, § 100^. If the task of vibrating 
the chords be given up with the end of the vowel, the final 
consonant is voiceless (as in German 33ab) and stronger than 
the old ^ (§ 150 Nm), but weaker than initial t. 

2) (a) In this way all German final (§35 ft) voiced stops 
and fricatives have become voiceless, though the voiced 
sound still be written. Thus b, b, g are final and = p^ t, d^ 
or !, in Sob, lob^te, ilinb, finb-lid^, §anb=arbcit, Sag, tdg^lid^, 
Sonig (but not in So=beS, bie-bifd^, S^a-ge, fin-bifd^, Sonigc, 
nor in u=bler < iibeler, &c., § 91 N2). Similarly when final sc 
is elided : id^ \)(xV bit, id^ roerb' mid^, \6) l)ab'§ gefagit, &c. 
For l^ab* id^ &c., see § 89 N3. (p) In various parts the 
sonorous consonants and even unstressed vowels (espe- 
cially 9) tend to become more or less voiceless when final, 
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§ 132 N2. Similarly unstressed syllables like qe=, be-, -i^, 
'id^t, =e§, CS, bcr, ben, &c., are apt to be whispered, or 
weakly breathed § 100, and not voiced, § 96, cf. to in /(H/aVy 
to-gether^ I want to go, &c. 

Shortening and Lengthening 

109. The syllable with most stress usually gets most time, 
and syllables less heavily stressed get less. Thus unstressed 
vowels become short, and weakly stressed vowels t(ind to 
shorten : OHG scri^bd^ri > scrtUfa^re >► scrVke're >. scrVbcr >> 
NHG ©d^rei'bcr. See also § 142 & N a. 

no. {a) In stressed open syllables a vowel is apt to 
lengthen, §§ 137, i, 141a : ge-ben > gcben, /^-^<?> iIa=9C, ^^>o=lcn 
but pbl=nifd^, fd^la^gen but ©d^Iad^t. (p) In a stressed closed 
syllable a long vowel is apt to become short before voiceless 
consonants, §§ 137, i, 141*: we still say Dftern but usually 
Often, oftlid^, &c. and always Sid^t, bad^te, &c. ; ()oc^ and 
^ol^cS but §od^jctt, Slat but in Wiirtemberg JRatfel, &c. See 
§ 139 N, also § 140. 

Narrowing and Widening 

111. Vowels that are prolonged ("long vowels") tend to 
narrowness, § 135, while short vowels do not need this 
economical adjustment of the organs. 

Rounding and Unrounding 

112. The back vowels u and are rounded, and the back 
vowel a tends when long either to become a front vowel 
or to acquire rounding (see § 136, § 170 Ni, and cf. 
IE a> G<= <?, and OE «> M"E J), while the back rounded 
vowels and u tend when short, especially if unstressed, to 
lose their rounding (cf. IE ^ > G^ a, and OE o > M"E a, at 
least in the speech of the northern States, while OE ii also 
has become unrounded and has more or less approached a\. 
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Obscuring 



113. When time and stress are lacking, the specific tongue 
position required for a vowel may be incompletely attained ; 
thus weakly stressed vowels tend to be sounded with the 
tongue in the neutral position, that is, as p § 187, i ; — but 
if such a syllable afterwards gets stress, it may get the 
more energetic articulation of a front or back vowel (as 
un of gerounben, § 117, arose out of 9n<.'n), Native un- 
stressed final vowels, as a rule, long ago became e (=^): 

' OHG erda > @rbe, hohl > §o^e, has9 > §afe, faru > fal^re, 
§ 365. In SG dialects this p has generally become silent 
(§ 187, iNi), as in English. The u of unstressed unb often 
becomes .?, and the weak article ein may become (/)n 
(§ 188 R2) ; but weakly stressed vowels (other than c) are 
not generally obscured, § 166 c, which is due to the fact 
that they long retained some stress, § 365. 

Loss and Insertion of Sounds 

114. Vowels and consonants, especially if unstressed, 
may in rapid speech entirely disappear (in part due to 
§§ 119, 121) : b(a)rauf, i(n be)m, an (ba)§, (id^) ^(A{z ba)§ 
Sid^t umgcroorfcn, id^ l^ab(e c)§, voa^ l^af(t) b(u bcn)n ?, 
roer l)at (i^)n gefe^en ?, Srot (u)n(b) 3Kild^, (ci)ne altc 
^rau, fo (ei)nc, (®utc)n 3lbenb! (or ndmt, §121), eS roar 
cinmal cin ^eiligcr SJlonn, (V)j war {?)mdl -n hetl{i)g'r man^ 
baS iKO tii^(t) mei(n) SSater (§ 231 N2, § 208, N23), fie trinf(t) 
fcin SBafler. In North Germany often ©uper(intc)nbcnt, 
ci(gc)ntlid^, or(bc)n(t)(id^. Some of these — the contractions 
of prepositions and article and of ba(r)' with prepositions — 
are also good literary forms, §65N/z; and such pronun- 
ciations as 3KenbeI(S)fo()n, 9JloI(t)fe, &c. are established, 
or at least common, cf. §§ 223 N5, 156,3, 121. The other 
contractions may be heard in the talk of persons whose 
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education and culture are above criticism ; but not all 
speakers abbreviate to the same extent, and most people 
are unaware of the degree to which they contract and slur. 

115. In this way OHG gedan'^^ebtn gehn, then gelf-n, 
and, with assimilation, ged-m and ^em (§ 119), and OHG 
habeton !> MHO habeten >• l^atten hat-n. That is, a vowel + a 
sonorous consonant became a syllabic consonant. § 125. 

116. On the other hand, a sonorous consonant, whether 
syllabic or not, may become vowel + consonant. So dia- 
lectic 2lrabeit for 3lrbcit (compare ehm for * elm '), and Joimmcl 
with distinct c when held in singing, for the usual kim-L 

Qradation 

117. The most important historical phenomenon of this 
sort is Gradation (German 3lblaut). This is a difference 
of vowel due to a difference of accent and time in the Indo- 
European period in various forms of a word or in related 
words ; cf. Greek ctSov otSa tSctv. Gradation is very promi- 
nent in Germanic languages, particularly in the strong 
verbs. Moreover, the diversity of vowels is increased by 
the diversity of neighboring consonants, §§ 119, 120, 123. 
Thus the gradation *■ e J J no vowel ' appears as * i / a / u ' 
in roinbcn, wanb, gcwunben, SBinbc, SBinbcI, 3Banb, geroanbt, 
roanbcrn, and by mutation rocnben, SBenbe, &c.; but as 
*c/i/a/o' in l^elfen, ^alf, gel^olfcn, §ilfe, &c. See § 113. 

Note. The term * gradation* does not designate a simple 
phenomenon but the result of such processes as are explained 
in §§ 107 &c. ; nor must it be supposed that these processes 
were all going on at the same time and that gradation reflects 
the status of stress, pitch, etc. of one definite time, § ii8 N. 

ii8. Though usually restricted to the results of Indo- 
European conditions, the term "gradation " may with perfect 
propriety be applied to similar phenomena in any language 
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or period. So his'tor^ical / hisUdry / his^try les'son ; ©ra'jic / 

grajio^'; gu'/S^; m\x^ / m\x / xki \ &c. §i44Ni. 

Note. Here we can easily observe the complications that 
may arise in the process of time, § 117 N. Old strong have 
regularly became hefv in 'behave*, and old weak hdve be- 
came hcev ; but now this latter is retained only as a strong 
form of * have ' and has by its side various new weak forms : 
//^z/, pv^ V. Dialectic of and uf are not weak forms of strong 
auf but of the older flf, of which auf is the regular modern 
representative (§ 173, 3). 

Changes Due to Neighboring Sounds 

Remark. Some of the changes most conveniently arranged under 
this head are, on ultimate analysis, more or less due to one of the 
preceding causes. See also § 105. 

Assimilation 

119. If we regard such a word as jwelf as made up of the 
voiceless stop t + the voiceless fricative f + the voiced frica- 
tive n) + the vowel c + the voiced I + the voiceless fricative 
f, we see that in passing, for ex., from f to tt), not only must 
the tongue position and the lip position be changed, but 
also the state of the glottis. That all these changes might 
not be made simultaneously should not surprise us ; and 
yet a slight temporal displacement in such a case is the be- 
ginning of a change in the character of the sound. If the 
position of tongue and lips be shifted before the vocal 
chords are put into vibration, a part at least of the tt) is 
voiceless, § 150 N2 ; if the tongue position for tt) be changed 
to that for c before the lip position has been changed, the 
vowel will be more or less rounded, that is, it will become 
0, and so the word is now sounded and spelled jtpolf. In 
this way sounds gradually assimilate to one another. 
Assimilation may be mutual : thus, sk '^sc {c= palatal ky> 
s/l (spelled fd^) >fff>f, the present sound, still spelled fd^. 
Cf. also the voicing of medial fricatives, § 223, i. 
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Mutation 



I20. i) Assimilation may pass on through several sounds, 
for ex., in mutation (German Umlaut). In such a word as 
OHG gasfi the tongue began to assume something of the 
position of / before the / was complete, later even before 
the s was finished, and still later while the vowel a was be- 
ing made. Thus s and / became somewhat palatalized and 
a came to be formed with a tongue position more and more 
like that of /'; this it retained, though s and / in time 
regained the usual form of s and /. 

2) By mutation we understand, then, the change produced 
in a vowel by a following vowel or semi- vowel. The high 
front vowel / (or the corresponding semi-vowel y) early made 
a preceding mid-front e high, that is, just like itself ; and 
later made preceding back vowels front, that is, somewhat 
like itself. The / (or j) has in most cases long since 
changed to c = p (§ 187) or disappeared. 

Remark. )i is a convenient symbol for /-mutation : thus 
c)i means " e affected by /-mutation." 

3) Thus e)^>i; a)' at first >e, later d (§ 32) ; o)'>o; 
wY > u; any> an (§ 32) : nimmft nimmt < OHG u/mts 
uimz/, older nemi's nemit^ but roir ne()men<OHG ?ic7fiames, 
©aft pi. ®dfle<MHG geste <0}1G gesti. So ^0^ but 
l)()l^cr, SBurf but SBilrfel, ^a\x^ but §dufer ; also fcngcn 
* singe ', fallen * fell \ &c. < * sangjan * to make sing ', &c. ; 
mdntllid^. Cf. English man men, old elder, strofig strength, 
Wales Welsh^ drank drench, sat set, whole heal, doo?n deem. 

Note, (a) Mutation has spread by analogy (§§ 126 &c.) to 
some forms that did not have /' or/ : so fallen now has fallte 
gcfdUt < valte gevalty cf. neunen nannte &c. (b) On the 
analogy of old derivatives in -jan like fenfen, fallen, &c. 
above, some new ones have been formed with mutation : 
baffen<baff, braunen < braim, &c. (r) As mutation fre- 
quently appeared in the plural (©(ifte, Scimmcr, &c.), it came 
to be regarded as a sign of the plural, and spread to words 
whose plural never had / : ^ammet, ^T^\e\, &.c. 
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Loss of Sounds 

121. Temporal displacement and consequent assimilation 
may lead to a loss of a consonant : if in such a word as langeS 
latjgps the back of the tongue drop just before the soft 
palate has closed the passage to the nose, no g will be 
produced ; thus medial g became silent after n. So 
\)obzn hdb'H often > hdb'tn (with half b and half ni) > ham ; 
in North Germany fagen zdyfi often > zdyr} > zdrj ; and 
£on)cn > lom ; so fc (= sts) > ss or ts § 179 «R, § 155 R, cf. 
i([t e)§ moglid^ ?, and (tft> /f/ § 231 N2 ; and English of{t)en, 
whts(i)ie, &c. See also § 114. 

Excrescency 

122. Temporal displacement may also lead to the utter- 
ance of an extra consonant, especially a stop : MHG 
min{e)re':>m\x(t>zx, English even(ing) but 3lbcnb, ie'mann> 
jemanb, ein(e)§ > cinft, dialectically anberS > anberft ; cf. Eng- 
lish against and vulgar once with final /. So occasionally 
in such words as %t\(^^, ®an(t)S, § 40 ; but not nearly as 
commonly as in English. In unstressed endings (unx)Cr= 
fel^enS, jufe^enbS, § 35) usage varies, some inserting a weak 
stop, some not, without regard to the spelling. 

Changes in Quantity 

123. i) The time spent on one sound may be decreased 
to the advantage of a neighboring sound, R, p. 80 : thus, 
the stressed vowel before a final r regularly becomes long : 
bar, er, t)or, &c. § 140^ ; and that before r + consonant very 
frequently: jart, roerben, ©cburt, &c. § 140^. 

2) Similarly a glide (§ 80) may become a regular sound ; 
and a vowel or a consonant may be reduced to a glide 
§ 187, 2, or disappear §§ 2003, 154, i R. 
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Dissimilation 

124. Unlike sounds next one another tend to assimilate, 
as has just been shown ; similarly sounds slightly separated 
from one another tend to become dissimilar. This is most 
apt to happen in adopted words : thus Latin peregrtnus 
appears as pilgrim, that is, r-r^ l-r^ and the cognate 
r-n > r-m, ^noblaud^ is for older Rh, gbelSborf for gberS- 
borf, Sarbier is dialectically 93albicr, and in parts of the 
Midland gc^ is sounded y> if g or f follows : jegangcn, iefom= 
men, but gebrad^t, § 196 R. One of the two sounds sometimes 
disappears : thus sometimes in fo'bem, fta'jer, Su^fUrft, 
ma'fd^icren, Dua'ticr, SBU'ttcmberg, like occasional English 
* northern' or * northern', * forward', * surprise', &c. ; and in 
(Sleftricitdt, Slafticitdt, &c. with c=(/)^, § 179^. One of two 
adjoining fricatives may be dropped before another conso- 
nant : fcd^[S]jel^n, ©Cd^tcr MHG sehter or sester <, sehster \ 
but it usually becomes a stop, so d^S (originally = ^s) 
generally > i^j, § 182. 

Metatliesis 

125. Metathesis, or leaping, is most apt to happen in the 
case of a sonorous consonant and an adjoining vowel : 
when such a syllable is weak, being next a more strongly 
stressed syllable or word, the vowel disappears and the con- 
sonant becomes syllabic, § 115 ; if then, through more 
stress or slower speech, it resolves into vowel -f- consonant, 
the consonant is apt to appear next a cognate consonant. 
So older German bresten > berflen, and compare brennen with 
Scmftein. This metathesis is more common in Low German 
and English (cf. burn^ through^ &c. with brennen, burd^), and 
most HG words showing it are of LG origin. Cases like 
6fftg<0HG ^zzih<^*atik<i'L^\Sxi acetum, and the NG 
^al^n < kane for SG JJad^en (OE nacd)^ must have a 
psychological explanation, § 130. 
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PSYCHOLOGICAL CHANGES 
Analogy 

126. i) The pronunciation of a word may be changed to 
accord with one that is associated with it in the mind : the 
stressed vowel of 3)a=ge, 2Se=ge, mb=gen, &c. became long by 
a phonetic principle (§ no), and now most Germans use 
the long vowel in Jag, 2Seg, and mag as well, § 138. 
MHG sprdch drdsch > fprad^ brafd^ by analogy to sprdchen 
drdschen, jroelf > JtDoIf by § 119 ; now many by analogy to 
jroolf say olf for elf. Medial g became silent after n by § 121, 
and final tig followed the analogy of medial tig, § 209 & N 3. 

2) Similarly, mental association often prevents phonetic 
change : thus, we should expect a long vowel to shorten 
when in inflection the number of consonants following it, is 
increased (§ iio^), but this does not often happen, being 
prevented by the analogy of the forms without the additional 
consonant, § 139 & N. Cf. also §§ 182 end & R 187, 2N4. 
The struggle between the phonetic and the psychological 
principles is constantly going on in all languages. 

Contamination 

127. Analogy may result in contamination, or the blend- 
ing of two similar words, phrases, or categories. So MHG 
uche * toad ' and unc * snake ' > Unfe * toad ' or * snake ' ; 
French chouette * owl * + Ul^U * owl ' > ©d^ul^U * owl '. The 
past participle of cffen was ge-cflen, but when this had con- 
tracted to geflen, the analogy of participles like gegebcit led 
to the present form gcgefjcn. 

Popular Etymology 

128. A specific form of contamination results from mis- 
taken etymologizing. People of all classes indulge, con- 
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sciously or unconsciously, in mental association of words of 
similar sound or meaning, and they often change the pro- 
nunciation to make it accord with a supposed derivation. 
Popular etymology more commonly affects foreign and anti- 
quated words, and makes them more like common words. 
Thus 5U gutct £c^ * as a farewell (drink or feast) ' was 
confounded with julc^t * last ' and became ju gutcr £c^t. 
The older ©influt * universal flood' being confounded with 
©iinbc *sin', has become (Siinbflut. French valisey> MHG 
veils and this > SScIciS (as MHG mln > ntcin § i88 R3), but 
by association with ^B * hide ' and 6ifcn * iron \ it has 
assumed the form ^eOeifen. This etymologizing may even 
be erudite : as when the spelling 2^^Uringcn (with Germanic 
fricative M, or p) was substituted for the HG 2)Uringcn 
(§ 131c) and pronounced with /. Such etymologizing may 
be not only unconscious but almost incredibly absurd, as 
when etge^en became ergo^en under the influence of ®b^e. 

Speech-Mixture 

129. A more or less conscious change may take place in 
one's pronunciation in imitation of that of another district 
or class, or of individuals who like to set fashions in such 
matters. This is especially important in the case of those 
seeking to speak a more general or literary dialect, (a) It 
often leads to " exceptions ", the new pronunciation being 
acquired only in those words that are in general use in the 
society speaking the superior dialect, while the older pro- 
nunciation is retained in technical and local words and 
those that are avoided in good society. (J?) On the other 
hand, in the case of a person given to generalizing, it leads 
to the ignoring of special cases and of justifiable exceptions 
to the supposed rule, and may bring about comical results : 
a person who naturally sounds (wx as (§173 Rs), when 
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trying to speak fine, is apt to substitute au for his o not only 
in avii) but also in Dfcn, &c. See also § 225 Niend. (c) It 
often leads to the substitution of similar familiar sounds for 
the new ones heard : so /for j in words of French origin, 
§ 199, id; see also § 207 R & § 187, i Niaend. This is called 
Sound-Substitution. 

Remark. Similar phenomena occur in acquiring one's 
mother tongue. A child, either because of inaccuracy in 
hearing or because of insufficient ability to reproduce, substi- 
tutes similar sounds for those heard. These may be but 
slight deviations from the original sounds, § 104, i, or they 
may be sounds produced by entirely different organs, as when 
the uvular and glottal r's are substituted for the front r, § 221. 
Then again, as the child gradually gives up his baby-talk for 
the speech of grown people, he is learning a new dialect ; and 
though he get sounds correctly in the new words that he 
learns, he is apt to retain the wrong sounds for some time in 
the words he has long known. He may even pronounce a 
word correctly in a new sense and incorrectly in a familiar 
one, thus giving rise to doublets. 

SPONTANEOUS CHANGES 

130. We may designate as spontaneous changes those 
which, while doubtless due to some psychological condition, 
to temperament, or to climate, are as yet not thoroughly 
explained, § 105. Such are cases of metathesis like dialectic 
5Purx)CI for ^Puber, § 125 end ; the change of u to au in German 
and English Aus > §auS, Aouse ; the voicing of initial frica- 
tives in southern England, Holland, and north-western 
Germany, § 223, 2 ; and such nasalization as appears in our 
northern States (§ 133), Scandinavia, and parts of Germany. 
Here too may be classed most of the changes involved in the 

High-Qerman Shift of Consonants 

131. This is an important modification of the Germanic 
consonants, forming the chief distinction between Low Ger- 
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man and High German. It affected the voiceless stops 
mostly, and the tongue-tip consonants in particular. Eng- 
lish words may be taken to illustrate the unshifted Germanic 
consonants. 

(a) Initially and when After sonorous After 

doubled. consonants. vowels. 

/ > pf : pound ^funb, Slpfcl ; f : sharp fd^arf ; f : deep tief . 
/>5(=/j): to ju, ©d^lift; j (= /j) : salt ©al j ; f : out a\x^, 
k>i : come fommcn, S^i] I : work SBcrl; d^: eke aud^. 

Note. A spirant weakened (§ 1 50 N tS) a following stop 
and prevented it from shifting : fpinncn, ftcl^cn, j^raft, 2Wac^t. 
The later change of j^>> jc^ =./^is due to mutual assimilation, 
§ 119 end. tr too remained unshifted: tread trctcn, bitter 
bitter, fd^orf &c. had pf in OHG. 

(Ji) The voiced stop </> t : dead tot ; but nt < «// returned 
to nb : binbcn. ^ and g may be said to have not changed, 
but they are often spirants, especially medially, §§ 178 Ri, 
197, 198. 

(c) The voiceless fricative p > voiced and then > b : the 
ber, feather gcber, when doubled it>tt: ^ittid^. /appears 
as f, ^ (= x) ^s 1^ and d^ (= x» ^> ^^ ^)- 

Remark. A full treatment of this subject belongs to 
historical and comparative grammar. 
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GERMAN SPEECH-SOUNDS 



Remark. It is convenient to retain the traditional division of sounds 
into vowels and consonants (§ 77), and to adopt under each some of 
the more exact classifications as to manner of production. 



THE VOWELS 

132. A vowel is voice modified by the resonance (§§ 75-6) 
of one or more of the passages of the delta. For example, 






The High-front-rounded Vowel fi in §iite; showing the two ways in 

which it may be formed. 

in the formation of an oral vowel, the tongue is so placed 
that the passage is divided into two chambers : each of 
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these has its resonance, and the quality of the vowel is de- 
termined by the relative resonance of the two chambers, or 
of the smaller chamber on the one hand and the two together 
on the other. In the case of some vowels, for ex., u, the 
protrusion of the lips presents a third chamber ; as does 
also the lowering of the soft palate in the case of nasal 
and nasalized vowels. 

Note I. As the essential thing is the relative resonance of 
the chambers, it will be seen that the shape and size of the 
chambers may vary (and actually do, even in the same indi- 
vidual), provided the ratio remain constant, see cuts * above. 

Note 2. If whisper (§ 96) or breath takes the place of 
voice, we have the so-called "whispered vowels" or "breathed 
vowels", § 108, 2 <5. 



Palate Positions 

133. Most vowels are -oral, that is, the passage to the nose 
is closed by the soft palate, § 71. If the soft palate hangs 
loose, so that some breath passes through the nose, the 
vowel is said to be nasalized. In the " nasal twang " com- 
mon in the northern States, the soft palate does not hang 
so low as in the French and SG Nasal Vowels, § 207 N. 



* These figures, as well as those in § 134, are taken from Grandgent's 
German and English Sounds. As to his drawings Mr. Grandgent says : 
The large drawing in each cut represents a longitudinal section of the 
mouth ; the tongue-line indicates the position of the central groove of 
the tongue — not that of the side edges, which are nearly always lower 
than the middle strip. The relative height of the edges and of the 
middle of the tongue may be seen from the upper one of the two smaller 
diagrams given ; in the case of the front vowels, the drawing represents 
the passage between the fore part of the tongue and the roots of the 
teeth, as it appears when the head is thrown back ; in the case of u, the 
figure shows the highest part of the tongue that can be seen, and the 
section of the palate that is over it. The third diagram gives a front 
view of the lips. 
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Tongue Positions 

134. i) If the tongue is pushed forward while a vowel is 
being aounded, the vowel is a Front Vowel ; if the tongue 




The High-front Vowel ; in bieten.* 





The Iligh-back-rounded Vowel u in 3J2ut.* 

is drawn back, the vowel is a Back Vowel ; if the tongue is 
in a neutral position, the vowel is a Mixed Vowel, § 187, i. 
2) If the tongue f is raised rather close to the roof of the 
mouth while a vowel is being sounded, the vowel is a High 
Vowel ; if the tongue is moderately lowered, the vowel is a 
Mid Vowel ; if the tongue is considerably lowered, the vowel 
is a Low Vowel. The vowels in the following words are : 
///, high-front ; pet, mid-front ; pat, low-front. Cf. §§ 77, 135. 



* See footnote on page 89. 

t In rising as in falling, the tongue and the lower jaw generally act 
together. 
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Remark. It must be understood that the positions in 
which the tongue may be put are innumerable and the corre- 
sponding possible vowels innumerable, also that such terms 
as * front *, * mid *, &c., while very practical, are not exact. 
For example, the German back vowels are more back than 
the English back vowels are ; and many speakers make, for 
instance, each of the following vowels slightly lower than 
the preceding one (©cc, fc^cn, fc^r, SJoter, loo^rcn), but we 
usually call them all mid. 

Narrowness 

>35« Vowels often appear in pairs : one clear and bright, 
the other of a duller quality. Sometimes the clearer vowel 
is simply a little higher than the other, and they are called 
respectively Close and Open, Sometimes the clearer vowel 
is produced by a tenseness of the upper surface of the 
tongue, which bulges up and thus narrows a portion of the 
resonance chamber ; in the case of the back vowels there 
appears also to be at times a tenseness and retraction of the 
soft palate. Such vowels have been called Narrow, and 
those formed without stringency Wide, In this book the 
term "narrow" is used for the clearer vowel, and "wide'' 
for the duller, whether the difference be due to height, 
tenseness, or some other cause. I e u o are generally nar- 
row, and teud wide, § 1 1 1 ; when short vowels are narrow, 
they are represented in the phonetic transcription by 
Roman, not Italic, type ; so r^lativ\ 

Rounding 

136. If, while a vowel is being sounded, the lips are 
brought pretty close together, protruded (§165, i), or rounded 
as in whistling, the vowel is called a Rounded Vowel. 

i) Rounding is conservative of breath and is often re- 
sorted to in holding long notes in singing, §§ 216, 237, and 
in calling at a distance (cf . pUg for * pig ' in callvw^ ^v^s 
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in some of the northern States). In making vowels, it is 
needed the more the farther back the place where the 
tongue approaches the roof of the mouth, § 112. 

2) Hence rounding is characteristic of back vowels, front 
vowels being usually made with a somewhat long opening 
of the lips. When back vowels become front (§ 120, 2) they 
keep their rounding for some time, but tend to lose it : thus 
u have become e i in most of South and Middle Germany 
and in parts of North Germany.* This pronunciation is not 
yet, however, recognized as good usage, the rest of the 
country yielding in this, as in other points, to the conserva- 
tism of the North. But even North-German poets seldom 
hesitate to rime rounded with unrounded forms : 3Wcere 
ge^i)rc (Heyse, ^Jlabd^enlicber), roeit ^cut (Tieck, §erbftlicb), 
Sicbc trube (Voss, 5Der SBed^fel). 

Quantity 

137. If a vowel is sounded quickly, it is called Short; if 
it is prolonged, it is called Long. See § 102. 

I) STJ^ESSED VOWELS 

In German a stressed vowel is generally long in an open 
syllable and short in a closed one (but see § 141) : long in 
ba, S^a'oS, ^a'bcn, 2Be'geS ; short in baS, ©periling, ^at'te, 
roeg. 

Remark i. For the definition of open and closed syllables, 
see § 92 ; for syllabic division, §§ 88 &c. 

Remark 2. In cases of syncope like e'bler, U'brig, ®cfror= 
ne^, ©egner, regnen, i^Ugner, $(t)lcr < M HG adel-ar, the 
stressed syllable remains open and its vowel long, § 91 N2. 

Note I. It is not customary to double a digraph or a 
trigraph (§ 46 N 3), and so it is not easy to tell when the pre- 
ceding syllable is closed and its vowel short. Before ng 
(formerly = 7]g) and generally before f d^ (formerly = sk) and (^ 



* The same change had begun in the earliest English known. 
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(formerly = xx <C ^) * vowel is short, but generally long 
before foreign pf) (=/) and tf) (=/),§ 90. The vowel before 
J (= /ts) is, of course, short, also that before ^ (N^t^e, § 46 N 3), 
but not before j {9iot)t'j^e). Contrary cases will l>e explained 
under each vowel, §§ 170 &c. 

Note 2. A short vowel occurs in some exclamations in an 
open syllable or one that is closed only by the glottal stop 
(§ 1 54, 2) : bo * there now ! * na ' well ? * or * quit 1 ', ja, ^a, 
bif), pat). 

Note 3. In some words an old long vowel before two or 
more consonants has remained long ; such cases are recorded 
under each vowel, §§ 170 &c. This is most common before 
(i) ts (when spelled 5 § 137 Ni end) : i&v^el, t>^en, ^o^px^\ 
2Jiicjc, yio'OV^tt and even before ^ in the names ®Ia^ and 
@ra^ ; also in East Middle Germany in many words that 
elsewhere have ^ and short vowel (aufmu^en, ^u^cl, Sc^mu^, 
©pa^, &c.); (2) St: bUftcr, l^nftcn, Dftcm, Xroft, roUft, &c. ; 
(3) (f (spelled tfc^) in a number of words, mostly of Slavic 
origm : 8tfc^ or ctfc^ * aha I ' (in derision), 33ratfc^e, grStfct)c(l)n, 
gratjc^beinig, &c., ^arbatjc^c, ^atb'dtfctie, 5latt*dtfct)e, and in 
East Middle Germany in about a dozen other words (batfcf)en, 
I^Stfc^cln, ^lobbcrabotfc^, ^retf^am, ^xU\(fymex, latfcfien, &c., 
3Watfc^c, nntfd^cn, p'dtjd^cln, t'dtfd^cln, trdtfc^cn, roatfc^eln, 
&c.), which are most common there and are apt to be pro- 
nounced with a short vowel when used elsewhere. But 
always Ilatjcl^, quatfc^, patfc^, ^atfd^e, patfc^cn, platfdt), 
pldtfc^en, pldtjd^cm, &c. 

138. When a word has its stressed syllable open in some 
forms and closed in others, the open syllable prevails, or, as 
it is called, the closed syllable is " levelled " to the open, 
§ 126. For ex., in 2iag, 2ia-ge§, ^ia^ge, 2iag; ^a=ge, Ja=ge, 
Sa-gcn, 2^a-gc, the two closed syllables could not hold their 
own against the six open ones ; so 3Beg,* §of, gab, gieb 
because of SBc^gcS, §0'fc, ga=ben, ge=ben. 

Note I. In North Germany the vowel still often remains 
short in the closed syllable : ^ag tSglidt) but Xa-Qe^, ^ob 



* But not the adverbial accusative roeg * away *, which, being isolated 
from the noun, retained the short vowel and, to a large extent, the old 
final >&-sound, § 194, 2 R. Similarly fliigg, adverbial genitive of glug. 
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iob^ii^ but fdl^'M^,_&xah Scgrabni^ but ©rSbet, gram but 
griimeil, mag but mb'gcn. The only cases that are common 
to a large part of Germany are grob and (Sc^mt^b as against 
grS=bcg grB^ber ®ri5=bion and ©d^mtcbc; but the regular 
grSb and ©d^mteb are heard in South Germany, groblic^ is 
only North German. 

Note 2. (a) In adopted words of more than one syllable 
a stressed vowel before a single consonant is generally long 
according to § 90 : l^cllc'nifcl^, fatiniba'Ujc^, pj^ilolo'gifd), 
2^'xitex, awn'fifer, 2ltom', SBajar', (^wxV, 2)taf, bigfrel', 
3)i^paf, genial', ^oftum', ^lainx", poxW, problem', &c., 
also in S3crl!n^ ©tcttitl', &c. < the Slavic. 

Remark. It will be observed that in words from Greek 
and Latin, like 3laiVix, 35robl?m, &c., the foreign ending 
is lost. Real Greek ana Latin endings, like =a^, =cS, =i^, 
'0^, 5U3, =um, -on, =or, have the vowel short : ^tlaS, 
Slc^iUc^, 3n^, S^aog (but burfc^ifo^ formerly printed 
burfd^i/cws § 311), Dmnibu^, ^ublifum, Cotton. 

(d) But before f, t (less frequently p, 3), a and i are generally 
shortened in M. and S. Germany, c, 0, u &c. occasionally : 
bramafifc^, biplomafifc^, 3Wat^cmafifcr, (final =at rarely: 
2)emo!raf, 2lrifto!ran 2)iplomSf, ^onfulaf, ©olbaf, &c.), 
^abx\r, ^crpcnbtfcl, ^roftf, frtfifc^, Xtt'cl, &c. (see 
§ 201 N6), ^atriof , potriofifd^ ; still, in Middle Germany 
usually 2lppctif , ^xxn^lp', ©Ogpij', and often aWuf!!', &c. 

(c) In North Germany this is done in but few : ®ram= 
marxt, giafcr, ^aptf el, SW^x, ©tf 0, before p^ in aKctap^'cr, 
©apl^'ir, and often in scientific terms in =it, see § 201 N6. 
Likewise in SSiUcf , S3ouqucf , Stclicf , ©tep^'an ; before I in 
^oieV, 2lpnr, ^rofobtl'; see also § 144 N 3 3. Words like 
33anfctt, glancU, &c., that are now generally spelled with 
double final consonants, need not be noticed. 

Remarks, (a) The original quantity of the vowel in a 
classical word is no guide to its quantity in German, any 
more than in English : ®mp()afc, 2)5fi§, ^j^I, &c., iicmttOS, 
Stna with a, ©lofjc, SRonfen^, &c. There is, however, a 
pedantic tendency in some schools to reflect in German 
one's knowledge of the original quantity (as some people 
say * esthetic', * Hellenic*, and * erotic* in English): 
antijeptifc^, ®l5ffe, &c. This is particularly strong in 
the case of a: Sfd^tjlug, Sghilop, Sftl^ctif, Ibcp^aftu^, 
3J2cndc^mcn, &c., and may here prevail. (6) In the case 
of words adopted from modem languages, the attempt is 
usually made to retain the original quantity of the 
stressed syllable : Xooft, gia!er, Soli, &c. 
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Note 3. Adopted words of one syllable are rarely inflected 
by the addition of a vowel, and so the stem syllable, being 
generally closed, retains the short vowel; some of these 
words, moreover, have been introduced since the lengthening 
of §§ 141 a, no. m^, $of;, Scs (£t9 &c., (S^cf, CS^o!, 2)on, 
©rog, ®r§S, the name ^am, Sot V but 35b ' iodine \ Rt'p, 
^(ub, 9ium. But a few, mostly such as were early introduced 
and had forms with open syllables, have long vowels : brSt); 
©l^5r, ®l^ri5m, ©t!l, X^rSn, and usually ®5S and ©paf;. 

139. Similarly, an accumulation of consonants due to in- 
flection, composition, syncope, etc., does not generally cause 
the keeping of a preceding vowel short or the shortening of 
a long one : {a) Inflection, derivation, etc. : gelebt < Icben, 
taglid^ < 2:ag, nSd^ft < mi^, qua!fcn < quafen, 3tatfel < raten, 
@rctcl^cn<3Rar8arcta, 93arx)orfci^u§, §oci^fommer; (b) Syncope; 
ppft<MHG babes, '^x^\i <probest, ]im< states, aSo9t< 
voget^ ^Ragb < maget, but usually ^Sgb <jagei. For atmcn, 
eblcr, &c. see § 137 R2. 

Note. We have here a struggle between the psychological 
principle and the phonetic (§ 126, 2), and the latter some- 
times prevails : (i) a vowel originally short has occasionally 
remained so before two or more consonants but has become 
long before but one, especially so when the vowel or a neigh- 
boring consonant varies in the different forms or when the 
meaning has diverged : barfu^ bareg and bat, polnifc^ ^olen, 
bicSfcit (ic = /") bicfcr, lieft (ic = /") lefen, gtbft or giebft gebcn, 
©cliibbc (u or U) gelobcn, Xrac^t tragcn, ©d^lact)t fc^lagen, 
mod^tc mogcn, ®cn)tcl^t roicgcn, ®tft geben, \)aiU and ge^abt 
l^abcn, ^crbcrgc ^crjog but ^eetfal^rt §cerftta§e, &c. which 
are still associated mentally with £)eer, llrteil nr=, Sorteil Dot ; 
and {2) in some* cases a long vowel has been shortened when 
the number of consonants was increased : ge^orfam l^'dren, 

aSicrtcl oier, ^oc^jcit ^5c^, &c., usually 92act)bar, 3fiad^'mittag', 

in the North Sorbcet and often namlid^, in the South 
nSd^ft, SlStfcr, &c. (3) Under (i) and (2) fall also words Uke 



* The shortening of a stressed vowel before a consonant + conso- 
nantal / (§201 N 3) is common in ilaftantc, occasional in ©panicn, 
Stolicn, ©gmnafium, &c. 
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SromsBccrc, 2)am=Bocf, aWar^ftoU, Sftcb^u^n^ ©d^rotbr^Bogcn, 
SBal-nu^ and names like ©cb^citb, 2Btn=fricb, &c., the first 
syllable of which no longer occurs as an independent word, 
or at least not in the same form. (Cf . § 46, 2 end.) In some 
parts the ic of SBicSbabcn = /', as it does in and about the 
place, § 1 58, 3 ft. Some of the words under (i) may be due to 
lengthening (§§ 141a, no) and subsequent shortening, and so 
belong under (2). 

140. The vowel of a stressed closed syllable is lengthened : 
(a) before r, § 123, i : bar^ ber, \)lx, btr, cmpor, fur, ur-, 
DOr, &c. ; but see § 1 44 N » ; (^) often before r + point 
consonant (b, t, g, \, fc^) § 123, i : jart, §ar^, &c. ; jSrtlid^ 
and others with a<a ; §erbe, rocrben (but i does not lengthen : 
rotrb &c., except occasionally in §irfe), &c. ; 93el^8rbc, 
Sorfe, &c. ; ©eburt, &c. ; but there is still much difference 
of usage (see the various vowels, §§ 170 &c.) ; (c) before 
m and n in the pronouns bem, ben, il^m, il^n, rcim, roen*; 
{d) before I, m, r, under secondary stress, in sfal, ^jam, -bar, 

§ 170 Nsend. 

141. The rule given in § 137, i was not always as true as 
now ; but (a) the short vowels in open syllables became 
long, § iiOrt (or the consonants doubled), and {b) many long 
vowels in closed syllables became short, § no 3: brad^te, 
l^ord^en, Std^t, ^lafter, ftflen (except in parts of North Ger- 
many), ^friinbe and (except in parts of South Germany) 
ftng, gtng, ^tng; locally in Dbft, SRUftcr, 3Kagb, &c. See 

§ 137 N3. 

142. (a) Though, in composition or derivation, the long 
stressed vowel of a native word gets only secondary 
stress, it is rarely shortened: ©unb'flut', ©run'bon'ncrStag', 
frei'gc'big, ur'fprUng'Iid^, Sa'mcrei', ftront'auf, nun'- t)icrme^r' 
(ic =0» but aim'bofe', n)a{)r'f)Qf'tiG, 3iS^r'^un'bert, bfic^'ftabic'rcn. 
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* an bin F)tn !ann D5n nn= &c. are dialectic, an and nn= very common 
in the South and parts of the Midland. 
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(^) In the following, ba^ ^cr- &c. have little stress and the 
vowel is usually short : bStttit' =bei' =rauf &c., ^?rein' , m6;)l)trf , 
^icrl^er' (xe = l), ©eran' -bci', x)5rlieb' -jUg'Hd^, un'oorftd^'tig ; 
also the following, for which see § 144 N2 3end: fo- giigleid^', 
gumal' ^erft', Dielleid^t', and so d^ and d = is&ha' &c. (but the 
less usual p^ =pe'/id^), for i:^^ = tse' hd-es^ see § 278, i. The 
teens, for ex., brcigel^n, are draiUsefil or draH ts-n, &c. 

Note, (fl) There are a number of compounds (including 
numerous proper names) whose composition is obscure, and 
some words having the appearance of compounds : these often 
give the learner difficulty in the matter of quantity and shall, 
therefore, receive treatment under each vowel, §§ 170 &c. 
(b) Whether other syllables of German words have a long or 
a short vowel can generally be seen from the spelling, §§ 46-7 ; 
for adopted words see §§ 144 N, i3, 2-4, 138 N 2, 90 & N. 

143. The fact that a vowel is long is sometimes indicated 
by doubling it (§ 43) or by adding a silent 1^ (§§ 45, 2003) ; 
for ie = ly see §§ 44, 202. 

2) UNSTRESSED VOWELS 

144. The vowel in an unstressed word * or syllable is 
usually short, § 109 : btn, mtt, So'mg, unenb'Iic^, amiifant'. 
But see § 166^ & § 144 N2. 

Remark. At the North a long vowel may still be heard 
in the final syllables of Slbler, S3ettler, ^Ut^ner, &c. For 
§cim8t, fcltfSm, etc., see § 142 & Nrt. 

Note I. (a) There are some words that are sometimes 
stressed and sometimes not, and that have a long or a short 
vowel accordingly, § 1 18. At times it is emphasis that gives a 
word stress and thus a long vowel, cf. also §§ 243 a, and 295 : 



* Words that are usually or often unstressed are, for the most part, 
monosyllables and include (i) the forms of the article ; (2) man, e3; 
(3) ob, tinb ; (4) the prepositions, for ex., ah, an and am, bt^, fttr, (^en, 
tn and xm, m\i, um, Don and xyom, 511, gum and gur, &c. ; (5) btn, 
ffai, &c. For fiir, ju, nad^, see also § 144 N i. 
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bcr' ben' &c. 'that' but bcr ben &c. *the'; \a' 'yes' or ^by 
all means ' but ja 'you know'; adv. but ju prep.; so also 
fiir, max, ba, paor, bu, er, i^n, il^r, mir, fie, fd^on, fo, oor, 
n)Of)l, &c. Middle and South Germans distinguish between 
strong nac^ and weak nad^, and many do the sahie with ge- 
nng ; but North Germans always say nad^ and many always 
say genitg, § 104, 2 end. For tin the adj. jiemlid^ but f or ^in 
the adv. cf. Word-List. Some distinguish between Slr't^nr' 
and 2lr't^ur 33raun', § 277. The military salute 2Bcr' ba? 
usually has a. (d) For ©ra'jie : Qrajib*^', Sntri'gue : intngie'= 
ren, &c., see §§ 118, 315. 

Note 2. (a) In adopted words unstressed vowels and 
even vowels under secondary stress are generally short : 
©cncraltf'ftmu^. (<^) But in an open syllable (§§ 92, 90) they 
are usually narrow if narrow when long, § 90 : rClatiD' (see 
§ 186, i), Oran'ge, ^ilogramm' (§ 91, 3 c), SBiireau', ftubic'ren. 
A narrow short vowel may also be heard in native compounds 
and conglomerates : fo= iU^Uid)', Jttttial' &c., c^ = tseAd'^ &c. 
§ 185 N3. (c) But in some common words ex = pr or -r: 
^il^ino'ceroS, S^olera ; and (esp. next to f) is sometimes a 
wide short vowel : ^rofobtl', ©d^ofolo'be, ^omitee', hornet, 
Colonic', foloffor, &c. 

Note 3. (a) Such a narrow vowel generally becomes long 
when the syllable, either regularly (§ 313) or occasionally 
(§ 316), gets chief stress: ^laogromm', ^la'ral, ge'mini'num, 
3lo'minatit)', ©e'nitix)', but also gem'* 3lom'= ®cn'=, occasion- 
ally ©pmW, ©enteral' (§3^3 R^) ^or ©pinaf, ©eneral'. 
(d) Under the same circumstances, the wide vowel a usually 
remains short: ^an'eoaS, '^aVetoi, ^pSp'a, &c. § 170N3; but 
usually d in 2)a'tit) (§ 90), ©a'tan, ©c^a'fal, %a'bat; and 
some say ^a'napee. See also § 138 N 2 3. 

Note 4. (a) Native unstressed final vowels, as a rule, long 
ago became =e = ^ § 1 13, 365. (d) Long (§ 166^, or half -long 
§ 102) final vowels occur (in words other than monosyllables) 
only in foreign words (2lnn5, Slt^ene § 187, i N 3, ^inbO, Sul!, 
3un5, §orr9), Old-German and dialectic words (^evif)a, 2ot\, 
3ng5, Dtt5, 3^ro, &c., 9luob!, &xah^vD, Soltp, &c.), imitative 
words (U^n, ^afabu), exclamations (^oUa, l^eifa), compounds 
(alfi5, ebenfS), and words remodeled on the analogy of others 
(befto < befte through the influence of um jo, Sena < 3ene 
by analogy to Latin geographical names in ca). In S & EG 
-d may be heard : 2lftifa, Algebra, &c., and, esp. in the SW, 
-r: Sua, Sunt, 9luobi, Sllabi, &c. 
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TABLE OF VOWELS 

145. The following are the vowels recognized in " stand- 
ard" German (§ 134 R). u, 0, it, are rounded (§ 136); for 
narrowness cf. § 135. For individual vowels cf. §§ 170 &c. 



Back 



Mixed Front 



High 


It 






• 

It 








e 


Mid 
















a 


9 


d 


Low 









See p. xvi. 



THE DIPHTHONGS 

146. In sounding a the mouth-passage assumes a certain 

form, in sounding / it assumes another. We can easily 

change from the position of a to that of /, and vice versa, 

making a brief transition sound called a glide, § 80. If a 

new impulse of breath be given when the mouth-passage 

assumes the form necessary to produce another vowel, we 

get a new syllable, § 86 ; and thus there may be produced 

a whole series of vowels, a-i-a-u-i, &c., with as many 

syllables. But if the mouth-passage assume the position of 

one vowel and change to that of another during the same 

breath'inipulse, only one syllable is made, and the sound is 

called a diphthong.* 

Note. One of the two vowels making up a diphthong 
receives the stress, the other or unsyllabic vowel may be 
printed with a curi under it, so ajf. The unsyllabic part is 
more commonly a high vowel (§ 134, 2), so / or « ; but these 
are often lowered to e o. 



* A diphthong must not be confounded with a digraph ; the former 
b two vowels in one syllable, the latter is two letters for one sound : 
\t = long f, and 6^= Modern Greek x. are digraphs ; \cJj =/"\s2^\.\\^'a3^Vv. 
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147. There are in German three generally recognized 
diphthongs, each having the stress on the first element : — 
Back { au or aq spelled au, §ttU§, § i73' 

at or ae spelled at and SBaifc * orphan \ SBeifc 

ci (§ 2>Z)y * manner', §§ 172, 188. 

oil or 00 spelled m and §dutc * skins \ l^eute * to- 

eu (§ 32), day', §§177, 190. 

Note. The diphthongs are classed as " front " and " back " 
according as the second element is a front or a back vowel ; 
the first element is in all three cases a back vowel. For uf, 
see § 235 ; for o«, see § 213 c ; for/«, /^, /«, /^, see § 204 N i c 
and § 201 N3. 

THE CONSONANTS 

148. If the breath is (i) impeded in its flow, but still 
allowed to pass through a more or less narrow opening (as 
that between the two rows of teeth — s, or the nasal 
passage — m^ &c.), or is (2) entirely shut off for a moment 
(as by the lips — /) and then suddenly exploded ; the 
sound is called a Consonant^ § 77. See also Remark above 
§ 132. 

WAYS OF ilAKlNQ CONSONANTS 

(i) WITH OR WITHOUT STOPPAGE 

149. i) A consonant produced by stopping and then 
exploding the breath is called a Shut Consonant or a Stop 
(also a Mute), § 97 : /, ^, /, &c. See also § 153, 2. 

Note. A stop may be simple (as \w France and some parts 
of Germany), or be aspirated,* that is, followed by a more or 



* An aspirated stop must not be confounded (as is often done) with 
a fricative (§ 149,2 a); but an aspirate is apt, in the course of time, to 
change into an affricate (§ 82) and then (the stop assimilating to the 
fricative) into a fricative. Thus the aspirated / in English to is like 
;incient Greek 0, but later became a fricative, like English th in thick. 
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less noticeable h or breath, § 83. Voiceless stops are most 
noticeably aspirated before a stressed vowel (with h^ § 154) 
and, if final, after a stressed vowel (with breath, §§ 72, 96). 
This is true of English (very distinctly marked in Irish pro- 
nunciation) and of German as spoken at the North ; so pope, 
kick, ^ap; $apa (the stressed p). But see § 150 Ni^. 

2) A consonant produced by allowing the breath to escape 
through an opening is called an Open Consonant, § 97. 

{a) If the opening is very narrow so that there is much 
friction of the breath against the walls of the passage, the 
consonant is called a Fricative (also a Spirant) : /, s, J] 
X, and V, z, j, y, 

(b) If the opening is not so narrow as to cause marked 
friction, the consonant is called a Sonorous Consonant, 
§ 77 ; thus, the Nasals (§ 99) m, «, 77, and the Liquids^ /, r. 

Note. The line dividing fricatives and sonorous conso- 
nants is an indefinite one, and an open consonant easily 
passes it. Thus r in English try and often in German 93art 
(§ 221, 2 end) is a fricative. Similarly, the fricative/ is but 
little different from unsyllabic ;;', or the * semi- vowel,' § 77. 

(2) WITH OR WITHOUT VOICE 

150. i) At the same time that the consonant is being 
sounded, the vocal chords may be vibrating, that is, produc- 
ing voice (§ 73). Such a consonant is called a Voiced 
Consonant (also a Sonant). 

2) If the vocal chords do not vibrate while a consonant 
is being sounded, it is called a Voiceless Consonant (also 
a Surd), In German as spoken at the North, and in 
English, voiceless consonants are breathed, that is, the 
vocal chords are relaxed (§ 96^). 

Note I. (a) As part of the energy is spent in vibrating the 
vocal chords, there is less left to produce the local sound of 
a voiced consonant than there is when a breathed consonant 
is pronounced ; hence voiced consonants are generally (as in 
English and North German) weaker or softer than breathed 
consonants (see also § 149 N and N^belo^V V!>N ^VKiSvaxVj, 
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a voiceless stop wheii following a fricative is weakened 
(§ 100 d) and not aspirated (§ 149, i N), see §§ 225-6 & 131 « N ; 
and, if unstressed, it may quite disappear, § 231 N 2. 

Note 2. (a) A consonant next a voiceless consonant, as 
in English, generally becomes more or less voiceless, § 1 19 : 
so A'inbeS (with b voiced) when contracted becomes JltnbS, 
that is h'nts (with the b and a part of the n voiceless before 
the voiceless final g, § 119); similarly the g in fagt, the b in 
licbft, the I in flctn, &c. (6) The unvoicing of a sonorous 
consonant and of \ and xo usually extends only through that 
half that is next the voiceless consonant, and the partly 
unvoiced consonant remains weak, § 100. This partial 
unvoicing may be indicated by the use of Roman type 
{c below), but in the case of sonorous consonants is best 
left unexpressed, § 24 end. (c) An initial fricative generally 
becomes unvoiced after a voiceless final consonant : (i) in 
words like 9iation ftats}dn, Slb'jutonf , abfid^tltc^, auSfud^cn 
(§ 223 N 5), fiigfam, obttio^l, &c., (2) in enclitics like^ot fic§, 
o5 fie, &c.; but as it usually remains weak (§ 100) like voiced 
consonants, this unvoicing is indicated in the phonetic tran- 
scription only by printing such consonants in Roman, rather 
than Italic, letters, (d) In some parts this happens also in 
the case of stops : auSgtebtg, uttledliar; ob txti eg ge^t; id^ 
tienfe, especially in such words as ©elubtie; SJ^dgbe, &c. 
Thus kg often >>&>&>>&(§ 156, za) in 5lu(fgrat. 

Note 3. In Middle and South Germany consonants are 
not generally voiced at all, but sometimes p-b, &c., are dis- 
tinguished as strong and weak. Such weak, voiceless 
consonants (the stops are called "fttmmlofc 2Rcbien" or 
"fc§n)OC§C Xenued") are generally breathed, with, however, 
less original breath-impulse than the ordinary breathed 
consonants (§ 100). The English-speaking learner will, of 
course, follow the usage of North Germany and the stage, 
as his native practice would lead him to do. 



PLACES WHERE CONSONANTS ARE MADE 

151. Consonants are made (i) in the mouth-passage, 
(2) through the nose, (3) in the throat. 

152. Oral Consonants are made (a) by the lips. Lip 
Consonants, or Labials : Bilabials if made with both 
lips, Dentilabials if made with lower lip and upper teeth ; 
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(b) by the hard palate and the front of the tongue, Front 
Consonants, including : J^oint Consonants, or Dentals, and 
Top Consonants, or Palatals ; (c) by the soft palate and the 
back of the toiigue, Back Consonants, also called Velars 
or Gutturals. - Of each of these there are open as well as 
shut consonants. See § 157. 

153. i) Nasal Consonants are sounded through the 
nose ; but the quality of the Open Nasals is determined 
by the shape of the resonance chamber and this by the 
place where the mouth-passage is closed, thus : {a) m, by 
the lips, {b) «, by the point of the tongue, (c) t/, by the top 
of the tongue, (d) 7, by the back of the tongue. See § 157. 

2) There is also a shut nasal, or Nasal Stop. In sound- 
ing any shut consonant, the passage to the nose is closed 
by the soft palate pressing against the back of the pharynx, 
and that through the mouth by the lips meeting or the 
tongue pressing against some part of the palate. The 
shut consonant may be exploded by releasing the mouth 
closure and is then called an oral stop, or by releasing the 
soft palate from the back of the pharynx and is then called 
a nasal stop. Compare white with whiten or Whitney. 
The nasal explosion may be written y, but it is generally 
unnecessary to express it. In English such a nasal explo- 
sion occurs generally only when an ;/ (or •;/, § 187, 2N5) 
follows a /, but in German it is generally used when any 
nasal follows a stop, thus in 2(X'^i^tx\. lapj-m, abmad^cn, 
§auptmann, benfcn, as well as in ^tten. See § 83. 

154. Glottal Consonants. 

i) The Glottal Fricative \) (§ 200) is produced by the 
friction of the breath against the vocal chords as they grad- 
ually stiffen preparatory to the production of voice for a 
vowel, or correspondingly relax. 

Remark. Properly speaking, ^ is a glide (§ 80) and not 
a consonant ; for, as Sievers points out, it has ivot b^<wv 
4»roved thsit in its production any oive pos\\!\OTt\sV€v.^. 
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2) The Glottal Stop is produced by stopping the breath 
in the throat and exploding it there, as one often does in 
making an unusual effoirt, as in pushing. It is generally 
employed by N & M Germans before initial stressed vowels : 
'i6), 'and), 'aKe, SBanb'u^r, 'ab'anbcrn, (not in enclitics : 
M c§, f)at^ cr, mufe' td^, &c., nor in cases like aKein, l^inab, 
voxan, Dbad^t, fclbanbcr, &c., see § 89 Ni), and some- 
times after stressed monosyllables ending in a short vowel 
(the impatient ba' and na' and the doubting ja'), similarly 
before n in cross 'na ! and 'nein ; but they never write it, 
and are generally unaware of its existence. In books on 
phonetics it is sometimes expressed by ' as above. 

Remark. Many Americans and (according to Lloyd) many 
Englishmen use the glottal stop before the stressed initial 
vowel of an emphatic word. Children in learning to talk are 
apt to substitute it for oral stops, especially for final ^, /, &c. 

QUANTITY AND DOUBLE CONSONANTS 

155- While the quantity of consonants varies somewhat, 
the m of ^amm being longer than that of hammer (§ 93, 2 end), 
still a German consonant; that follows a vowel or is final 
may be counted short when compared with an English 
consonant in the same position, § i66«?. English-speaking 
persons need to be particularly careful not to hold final 
and medial sonorous consonants as long as they do in 
English : Kamm, §anb, §ilfe, l^art, alle. 

Remark. A long s may sometimes be heard for sts in 
©ccnc &c. (§ 179 Ri) or for fef in liefeft &c. (§ 187, 2N4). 

156. i) In most cases where a consonant is now written 
double in German or English, it was at one time held and 
a new breath-impulse began in the middle of it, § 86 R. 
This is, however, no longer true in either language, and the 
fact that two consonants are written may be regarded merely 
as a sign of the shortness of the preceding vowel (§ 46). 
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2) Where the two consonants belong to different elements 
of a compound word or to two adjoining words, they are 
both pronounced (not, however, as two separate consonants, 
§§ S3 end, 86 R) : fort'trci'ben, SBart'turm', ^act'tnc^f , 
©^roan'neff, SBa^I'Iifte, tarn mtt, Sieb tbnt, fc^Iief feft, 
trinf(t) fctng, &c. 

3) But the long consonant is frequently shortened : 
(a) In compounds that are very familiar, at least by those 
who use them most frequently : 35c(t)tuc^, §an(b)tuc^, 
3Rt(t)tas, a5rc(n)ncj|cl, ja^(Olo§, ba(§)fclbe, be(S)fcIbcn, 
3So(r)rat, &c. (3) When there are neighboring consonants : 
§erbf(t)ta8, 2eucl^(t)turm, ^apf(t)t«m, ac^(t)5e^n, ^af(t) bu, &c. 
(c) When one syllable is weakly stressed : @ru(m)met, 
bc(n)no^, t)ie(I)Ici^t, aSie(I)Iieb^cn, 2Bo(I)Iu[t, Unte(r)ric^t, 
jc(r)rct^en, 9Set9t^'mei(n)ntd^t', &c. But (d) if another 
(ridiculous) meaning would be suggested, pains are usually 
taken to keep the consonant long : Sc^uKel^rer, ©innel^mer, &c. 
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PRONUNCIATION 

A STANDARD OF PRONUNCIATION 

158. i) The circumstances under which the German 
" Literary Language " (©c^riftfprad^e) was formed and spread 
tended to make it, as its name implies, a standard written 
rather than spoken language. The inhabitants of the vari- 
ous kingdoms and provinces learned to read a common 
language, but each pronounced it according to his local 
habit. There was no one great and lasting influence for 
Germany such as England had in London. Since the 
establishment of political union in a large part of the 
German territory, it has been urged that a uniform pronun- 
ciation of the standard language ("einc btalcftfrcic SluS- 
fprad^c") should be striven after. 

2) But the thing is unnatural and is hampered by serious 
difficulties. Not many care to make themselves conspicu- 
ous by a pronunciation that differs from that of those about 
them, especially if it be known to be artificial ; some that 
favor a uniform pronunciation are unwilling to give up 
certain local peculiarities, believing them to have more 



Bahder : Grundlagen des nhd. Lautsystems^ 1890. Behaghel : Ge- 
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Aussprache des Deutschen zu lehren? 1893; Phonetische Studien, 
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claim to general adoption than those of other dialects ; 
and those who are willing to abandon all, seldom succeed 
in freeing themselves of more than the most marked pecul- 
iarities of their natural speech. Even that any considerable 
part of the population of Middle and South Germany will ever 
artificially acquire voiced b b g &c. is an idl^ fancy. More- 
over, it is but natural that each province favor the employ- 
ment of native teachers, and thus the local tendency is not 
distinctly opposed ; and even when a different pronunciation 
is learned at school, this seldom persists out of school hours 
or when school days are over. The result is that few 
Germans who grow up in their native towns and follow in 
the footsteps of their fathers ever because of teaching speak 
materially differently from them ; what the school has taken 
years to inculcate is reserved for state occasions and is 
generally soon forgotten. On the other hand, those that 
shift to other classes of society or come much in contact 
with people of another class, and those that move to dis- 
tant parts or travel about, are apt to modify their natural 
speech and to cultivate a more general or select pronuncia- 
tion ; the facility with which the process of change goes on 
in each individual depends upon certain mental qualities. 

3) Between the members of the higher classes* of society 
of the various towns and districts there is more intercourse, 
direct and indirect, and hence there is greater uniformity of 
speech among them. This is, of course, aided by more con- 
stant teaching : but stronger than that of all oral teaching 
is the influence of the written language. In changing pro- 
nunciation this, neverthjeless, usually operates only when 
decidedly different from the local usage ; elsewhere only in 
the case of words that are more frequently seen than heard.* 

* Similarly one generally pronounces the name of a distant place 
according to its spelling (not suspecting that this may be antiquated or 
dialectic) or stresses it as demanded by the metre of a familiar classic : 
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The uniformity that is thus built up by the more general 
spread of education, is, however, undermined by the very 
same influence. The maintenance of a standard is the 
easier the smaller the country or the circle to which it is 
limited : if, for ex., one is willing to disregard the vast 
English-speaking surface of the globe and cares only for 
London, he may find a standard that suits him, — that is, 
after he has shut out the larger part of the population of the 
place ; so, too, when the body of speakers worthy of con- 
sideration consisted only of the court circle and its immediate 
connections, a fair uniformity of select speech could be 
maintained. But now that universal education has enlarged 
the circle, and ever-growing democratic tendencies bring it 
about that those who to-day are the children of humble and 
obscure people will to-morrow be teachers, professors, and 
preachers to the best in the land, tolerance of diversity of 
usage is inevitable. 

159. We cannot but recognize that there is more than one 
good usage on various points ; in another generation it may 
be that these two or three usages will stand about as they 
do to-day, or that one has gained materially over the others ; 
while, on the. other hand, what we to-day designate as 
provincial, as vulgar, or as pedantic, may have gained equal 
recognition with what is now good usage, and may in 
still another generation come out ahead. There is no 
standard, or we may say there are an infinite number of 
standards, harmonizing in most things but varying in not 
a few. Wherever they harmonize they work for uniformity, 
and vice-versa. What real standard there is is rather a 
negative one, in that, while some diversities of usage are 



most people not living near the places say SBteSbaben (for vfs-) and 
2)u'iSburg (for dus-), and stress ©tralfunb' (for ©trarfunb) as they 
remember it in Schiller. 
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tolerated, many are shut out as vulgar or provincial. 
That there is one positive standard which is observed by 
a considerable body of educated persons, which it is 
one's duty to aim at, and that stands a chance of being 
some day generally attained, is a delusion that is innocent 
enough so long as it does not divert the mental energy from 
more useful pursuits and lead to the entertainment of a 
bigoted opinion as to the speech of others. 

STAGE PRONUNCIATION 

i6o. Those who make a profession of speaking, cultivate, 
with more or less care, an artificial speech, — actors most 
successfully, teachers, preachers, and politicians much less 
so. There are several good reasons why persons training 
themselves to speak in large halls and before mixed audi- 
ences, should cultivate an artificially distinct and uniform 
articulation ; but to introduce such a style of speaking into 
the drawing-room or the walks of daily life, would be no 
more appropriate than to present there the full orchestra 
and the wardrobe of the stage. The stage usage [Siil^ncns 
bcutfd^] is the outgrowth of certain schemes qf pronunciation 
constructed for the use of actors by men who had little 
knowledge of phonetics or the history of the language. 
This usage is based, consciously or unconsciously, upon the 
following principles : — 

(i) That pronunciation is adopted which is in 
most general use (so final 119 = 77, § 209 & N3 ; 
initial ft, fp=//, fp, § 225 & Ni ; Sag, gug, §of, 
grant, &c., have long vowels, § 138 & N i : though 
contrary usage persists in parts of the North) ; 
(2) Where usage is pretty evenly divided, analogy 
or older usage is allowed to prevail (for ex., g, like b 
and b, is sounded as a stop, — voiced when initial 
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or medial ; voiceless, =>&, when final — § 194, i3 : 
a concession to the South and parts of the Mid- 
land-; similarly r is trilled with the tip of the 
tongue, § 221, 1, though a uvular r is now common 
in almost all parts) ; (3) Orthographic distinctions 
that are observed in the speech of a large (even if 
not in that of the largest) part of the country, are 
maintained (for example, b, b, f, &c., when not 
final are distinguished from t, p, ^§i5o&N3; 
and b, ii, au are distinguished from c, i, at, § 136, 2: 
both concessions to the North) ; (4) Historical 
distinctions in pronunciation that are no longer 
made in spelling, are ignored (so e in leben is gen- 
erally sounded as in ©ee, though still distinguished 
in many parts, § 185 N 2). 
Nevertheless, it must not be supposed that all actors speak 
alike, or that the pronunciation of a good actor never betrays 
where he came from. 

161. With this stage pronunciation as a basis, various 
orthoepists and phoneticians have prepared more or less 
practical treatises intended for teachers and others inter- 
ested in the spread of a national pronunciation ; among 
them those of Victor are superior, p. 107 ft. 

THE BEST GERflAN 

162. Where the best German is spoken, is a question 
debated more by foreigners and exiled Germans than by the 
natives at home. In German communities one may discover 
various opinions, from the overweening confidence of many 
Hanoverians that they alone speak pure German, to the 
weak concession of some Saxons that any dialect is better 
than their own. The fact is that every province has its 
provincialisms, and that these generally prevent the pro- 
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nunciation of that district from being regarded as normal 
by the natives of other parts. 

163. In the North, where the native dialect differs most 
strikingly from the literary language, the latter, being practi- 
cally a foreign tongue, has required and received most care- 
ful study in the schools ; as a result, one can hear at the 
North a German that is more bookish, orthographic, and 
"correct," than that commonly spoken elsewhere. The 
prominence of the North in literary and political matters 
for the past one hundred years, has tended to establish the 
good repute of North German. That the speech of Hanover 
should have gained in England the reputation of being the 
best German, is not strange ; that this reputation later had 
a vogue on the continent, is not -so easily explained. It is 
now generally recognized that Hanoverian German is in 
many respects provincial. The speech of the upper classes 
in Berlin has much higher claim to being "the best German," 
for it agrees in most points with what is the more usual 
throughout the country ; and if Berlin remains the capital 
of the Empire, it must ultimately have an importance and 
influence similar to that long exerted by the speech of 
London and Paris. As regards intonation and some points 
of articulation (cf. § 150 Nsend ; § 239, 26; 185, 2 end, 201, 2, 
210, 233 Ni), the German of the North (and of the stage) 
stands nearer to English than other German does. English- 
speaking people generally succeed best in learning German 
in North or Middle Germany. 

THE DIFFERENCE BETWEEN GERMAN AND 
ENGLISH PRONUNCIATION 

164. From what has been said above as to the changes 
that speech undergoes and the varying propensities in 
different communities (§§ 104 &c.), it may be inferred that 
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the speech of one people differs from that of another not 
only in details but particularly in certain general tendencies. 
One community is inclined to use certain organs of speech 
in a more animated way than another does, and lets them 
fall into a different position when at rest, and one community 
may be less exact in observing the time of the various 
elements of a sound, § 119. 

Basis of Articulation 

165. To Germans English sounds dull and muffled, and 
they are wont to say that we do not open our mouths wide 
enough in speaking. We do, in fact, manage our lips and 
tongue differently. 

i) In sounding the rounded vowels (§ 136) many of us 
do not protrude the lips as the Germans do, and in sound- 
ing unrounded vowels most of us do not open the lips in a 
narrow slit almost to the very corners of the mouth as is 
done by many Germans : that is, in both cases we leave the 
lips comparatively inactive. This makes all our vowels less 
clear and less distinct from one another than the corre- 
sponding German vowels are ; which is particularly notice- 
able in the case of the front vowels. 

2) (a) In English the tongue, when in action, is not made 
as tense as in German, nor is it drawn as far back in sound- 
ing the back vowels nor pressed as far forward in sounding 
the front vowels. When at rest, it is left flat and allowed 
to lie low, being more or less hollowed in front, and seldom 
extended to the teeth, (b) This sluggish condition of the 
tongue favors wide, low, and mixed vowels : German has no 
such low vowels as those in hat, law, &c. are, and but one 
mixed vowel (§ 181, i) and that unstressed, while English 
has also those in cut, hurt, and, in the pronunciation of 
many, hot and part, (c) In making German shut conso- 
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nants, not only are the parts that meet more tense, but not 
as much surface touches ; this makes the German sounds 
not so muffled as the English are apt to be. {d) The fact 
that the tongue touches the teeth in sounding German 
t, b, I, n, &c., also tends to give these a clearer, more /-like 
sound. 

Quantity 

i66. a) English long vowels tend to become, or, more 
correctly, have generally become, diphthongs ; whereas the 
corresponding German vowels show no such tendency. 
This is most noticeable in the case of <? (§ 185 N i), o 
(§ 210 Ni), / (§ 201), u (§ 233 N4). 

Remark. Where such changes have been made in Ger- 
man, they are recognized in the spelling : §auS § 173, 3, 
mein § 188 R3. 

b) German final vowels (except se, §§ 186-7 & N3) are 
long: 2lnna &c. § 144 N 4. 

c) Unstressed vowels (except ^c, §§ 186-7 & N3) in adopted 
words and in native prefixes and suffixes, do not become 
obscure as in English ; they retain their true sound though 
quickly uttered : Sanal', bireft', ^rofef'for, Sir'fttS, ^o'mgtn, 
§ 113 end. Cf. also § 144 N 2. For native unstressed words 
and syllables, see §§ 144, 142. 

Remark. But the weakening of sOt to 9r or -r is very 
common. 

d) In English, long vowels are slightly shortened before 
voiceless consonants ; so the vowel appears cut short in 
rate, rope, &c., compared with raid, robe, &c. No such short- 
ening takes place in German ; cf. gcfd^iel^t with sheet, 

e) The consonant after a short vowel is more or less 
lengthened in English ; whereas in German it is not and 
the learner must take pains to clip it short, as it were : 
Samm, 9Kann, lang, §anb, ^alt, &c. ; § 155. 
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Assimilation 

167. a) The assimilation of nasals to preceding conso- 
nants is more common in North and Middle German (for 
South German see § 208 N 2 a) than in English. Thus l^abcn 
may be sounded hdb-n, but is more commonly hdb'm (or 
hdni) ; fagcn > zdyn > z^y ;/ (or zdij) ; fingcn > z/>/ v/ > z/V/v/ ; 
and locally l^ci^em > hais-n, faurem > zawrn^ langem > /arf-rf : 
while English *open^ * sicken \ &c., less often become dp-mj 

sik'T}. 

b) The partial assimilation of a vowel to a following r has 
gone to great lengths in English : so her^ sir, fur, &c., have 
all lost their distinctive vowel quality. But such assimila- 
tion is only dialectic in German, and the learner must strive 
to maintain the quality of the vowel, cf. §§ 185 N4, 201 R^, 
233 N3. 

Final Unvoicing 

168. Unvoicing of final consonants is regular in German, 
cf . § 1 08, 2. 

German Sounds Wanting in English 

169. The following German sounds are the chief ones 

that do not occur in standard English, unless in isolated 

situations : a, § 170, 2 ; 0, § 210 N3 : 0, § 216 ; ii, § 237 ; 

9, § 187, I ; /?, x» § 180 ; y> § ^9^y ' ; MG to, § 239, i^; 

' § 154, ». 

Note I. There are some sounds that are not, or but little, 
different from English sounds, but occur in positions un- 
familiar to English usage. Thus ts (spelled 5, § 242, or c, 
§ 179, ia)y gtt, !n do not occur initially in English but do in 
German : jU; (EirfuS, ©nabe, ^nabe, &c. ; /is not found in 
English initially before consonants, but is in German, so 
fd^mal, ©tein, &c. ; similarly the combmation // (^funb, 
©trilmpfe, &c.) can in English come about ohIy b^ couw^Qsi- 
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tion (for ex., 'helpful'); a, ^■{§ 176, i) is a frequent German 
sound, while its nearest English correspondent occurs only 
before r ('their', 'hair', &c.). 

Note 2. Some German letters are apt to be wrongly inter- 
preted by the English-speaking learner. Thus German \ and t 
are quite different from English /, r {§§ 206, 221). The ^ of ng 
has regularly become silent in German, though often retained 
medially in English, cf . ^i^^Q^^ ^^^ Idnger with ' finger * and 
'longer.' The ti of Latin words has in German become ts\ 
{§ 232), while in English it has become f, cf. 92ation with 
'nation.' German a, 0, u must be carefully distinguished 
from English a, 6, ii. 
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170. a (*^') is the mid-back-wide vowel (§ 134 &c., 145). 

i) When long it is like a in *art': SSaler, SBagcn, §aarc, 
ga^ne, 2:ag, fa^, ©o'p^a, S^a'oS, bBs'ar'tig (§ 142). 

2) When short it is pronounced just the same, only more 
quickly, about as in * artistic': §anbcl, ad, 3^ajc, 3lnatom', 

(§ 144). 

Note I. The "standard" German a has the quality of 
English a in ' art ' as spoken in most of southern England and 
our northern States. But in parts of North Germany it tends 
to become a mixed Vowel, as in eastern New England, or even 
a front vowel resembling a in 'hat ', for ex., in Hanover. On 
the other hand, in most parts of Middle and South Germany 
and in some parts of North Germany, it has become some- 
what lower and has acquired more or less rounding (§ 112), 
as in our southern States. 

Note 2. The learner should be careful not to pronounce 
short a long, as English-speaking people are apt to do (9)2ann 
not SKann, §anb not §anb) ; nor like a in * handle ' or a in 
* all ' see N i. 

Note 3. For ^arbatfd^C and others with 5tfci^, and for the 
names %\^%, ®ra^, see § 137 N3 ; for brad^ (adj. and verb), 
©{^mad^, fprSd^, ©prad^c, ftSd^, brafc^ (also a in the North) 
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see §§ 137 N I, 126, X, ©cmSc^ is rare, for nad^ see § 144 N i«; 
for 3agb (oftener 3^9^)/ SKfifib (also a in the South), S^gbe^: 
burg (usually a), ^apft, see § 139^ ; for gtmen, 5blig,3lbler, 
&c., see § 137 R2; Slbner, Slbra^am, SltrcuS, 9latrott, &c. 
have S according to § 91,3, but ^tlad/ ^atmod and others 
with stop + nasal, have a, also ©afron but usually Sftifa ; 
for 3rt, S35rt, §art (as a name also written §Srbt; but the 
adj. ^art), ©c^artc (but ©d^ie^'fci^artc), ©tart, jSrt, ^Srj, 
DuSrj, S35rfcl^ (but barfc^), see § 1403, in the names ^xU, 
Slmgs, ©tambcrg, and in ©c^arte, ©c^roartc, Slrjt, 9Bac3e, 
^arft, a is still often heard. In Hebrew words aa often = two 
vowels : ^a'naStt, Saal or 6d/j Sfaaf or tzaJt^ &c. For 
©rammaf « 4\6), 3Rct8p^'er, ©ap^'ir, M & SG bramaf ifc^, 
2lutofraf, &c., see § 138 N 2^, r; for Sr'aber, 3Ram'a, "Pap'a 
(both also "% § 313 R), ©ara, X\fS)anj iiaraba,^^^arerlaf, 
^an'apce, ilan'eoag, ^aVetot, iih'at or Xabaf, see 
§ 144 N 3 3 ; for giafer, Alaque, &c., see § 138 N 2 c R * ; for 
bS ' there now ! ', na * well .'** or * quit ! ', the angry f)a I, the 
impatient ja, the contemptuous bS^, pS§, see § 137 Na ; for 
ab, an and am, ba^ and baft, f)ab', f)ai, \a 'you know', man, 
roaS, and the military salute SBer' bS?, see § 144, also a in 
parts of the South and the Midland in an, man, bad, n)ad, 
f)at; for 93aft, ^aft, the name §am, ^aip (also 5), see § 138 N 3, 
but usually ®ad, ©pSft (and so fpaftcn) ; for 2lg see § 41, 3 N ; 
for NG ©lad &c. see § 138 N i ; for barfuft, n)af)rlicl^, 2ab= 
fal, &c., see §i39a, N; for 9?ac^bar, S^lad^'mittag' (both 
also a), 2)ambocf, aWarftaU, SBalfifc^, the name S3amberg, &c., 
see § i39« N2, 3 ; for ^aftSnie, ©pSnicn, &c., see § 139 N 2 ft ; 
for the a in paar &c., see § 144 N i ; for gr agios' but 
©ra'jic, &c., see § 144 N i ^ ; for 3af)r'f)un' bert &c. see § 142. 
Under secondary stress a is often shortened in adjectives in 
4am(c) but not in words in ^bar, sian, =fal ; it is always short 
in names like S3ertram, SBoIfram, usually short in 93tfam, 
S3rautigam (§ 47 N), ®ibam, ^lad^bar, sometimes m S3aljam, 
Seic^nam, 3Wonat, ^rfmdframS, not in ©rtedgram, .^eimat 
(but a in the South), §cirat, S^etati § 142 N. See also the 
adopted words in § 314. 

Remark. Unstressed a is occasionally dropped, § 114. 

171. In Greek and Latin words at is usually two vowels 
(the diphthongs at and ae being printed d in German) : = d'e 
in 3leronaut', a'e in §ejaebron, de' in §cjaebcr, 5Rid^'acI, d^ in 
Sacr'tcS, S^'macI ; in some Dutch names ac = d: Sacfen, 
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tion (for ex., * helpful'); a, e (§ 176, i) is a frequent German 
sound, while its nearest English correspondent occurs only 
before r ('their', 'hair', &c.). 

Note 2. Some German letters are apt to be wrongly inter- 
preted by the English-speaking learner. Thus German ( and t 
are quite different from English /, r (§§ 206, 221). The ^ of ng 
has regularly become silent in German, though often retained 
medially in English, cf. ginger and langer with * finger' and 
Monger.' The ti of Latin words has in German become ts] 
(§ 232), while in English it has become f, cf. 92ation with 
* nation.' German a, 0, U must be carefully distinguished 
from English a, o, ii. 



THE VALUES OF THE LETTERS 
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170. a (*^*) is the mid-back-wide vowel (§ 134 &c., 145). 

i) When long it is like a in *art': SSalcr, SBagcn, §aarc, 
gal^nc, 2:ag, fa^, ©o'pl^a, gl^a'oS, bBs'ar'tig (§ 142). 

2) When short it is pronounced just the same, only more 
quickly, about as in * artistic': §anbcl, ad, %^lt, 3lnatom', 

(§ 144)- 

Note I . The " standard " German a has the quality of 
English a in * art ' as spoken in most of southern England and 
our northern States. But in parts of North Germany it tends 
to become a mixed vowel, as in eastern New England, or even 
a front vowel resembling a in *hat ', for ex., in Hanover. On 
the other hand, in most parts of Middle and South Germany 
and in some parts of North Germany, it has become some- 
what lower and has acquired more or less rounding (§ 1 1 2), 
as in our southern States. 

Note 2. The learner should be careful not to pronounce 
short a long, as English-speaking people are apt to do (SWantl 
not 3D?ann, §anb not §anb) ; nor like a in * handle ' or a in 
* all ' see N i. 

Note 3. For ^arbatfd^C and others with atfd^, and for the 
names ®la^, %t^% see § 137 N3 ; for brSd^ (adj. and verb), 
^mad^, f?w5ci^/ ©prad^e, ftad^, brSfd^ (also S in the North) 
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see §§ 137 N I, 126, I, ©emSc^ is rare, for nSd^ see § 144 N i«; 
for 3agb (oftener ^ag^b), 2K59b (also a in the South), S^gbe^: 
burg (usually a), ^apft, see § 139* ; for atmcn, ablig, 3lbler, 
&c., see § 137 R2; Slbner, Slbta^am, SlttcuS, 9latron, &c. 
have g according to § 91, 3, but 2ltIaS, ^atmoS and others 
with stop 4- nasal, have a, also @afron but usually Sftito ; 
for Wei, S35rt, §art (as a name also written §Stbt ; but the 
adj. ^art), ©d^artc (but ©d^ie^'fd^arte), ©tart, jart, §5r3, 
Duara, SSrfc^ (but barfd^), see § 1403, in the names %vU, 
Wcn^', ©tamberg, and in ©c^arte, ©c^roarte, Slrjt, SBarjc, 
^arft, a is still often heard. In Hebrew words aa often = two 
vowels : ^a'ttaStt, Saal or ^J/, Sfaaf or tzdJt, &c. For 
©rammaf if 4\6), Tletipf^'et, ©Sp^'ir, M & SG bramaf ifd^, 
2lutJ)fraf, &c., see § 138 Na^,^; for Sr'aber, 3Kam'a, "Pap'a 
(both also "-', § 313 R)» ®ai% Xfc^Srs, iiarabfl, ^af'erlaf, 
^an'apec, £an'eoag, ^aVeiot, %ih'at or Xabaf, see 
§ 144 N 3 3 ; for %xaVev, illaque, &c., see § 138 N 2 c R ^ ; for 
bS 'there now ! *, na *well?* or *quit ! *, the angry f)a I, the 
impatient ja, the contemptuous baf), p5f), see § 137 N2 ; for 
ah, an and am, baS and ba^/ ^ab', §at, ja *you know ', man, 
TDaS, and the military salute SBer' ba?, see § 144, also a in 
parts of the South and the Midland in an, man, baS, voa^, 
f)at; for 93a^, $a^ the name §am, ^ap (also 5), see § 138 N 3, 
but usually ®5d, ©pS^ (and so fpa^en) ; for 213 see § 41, 3 N ; 
for NG ®laS &c. see § 138 Ni ; for bSrfug, n)af)rltc^, 2ab= 
fal, &c., see § 139a, N ; for 9?ac^bar, SfJad^'mtttag' (both 
also a), 3)ambocf, 3KarftaU, SBalfifc^, the name S3amber9, &c., 
see § i39« N2, 3 ; for ^aftanic, ©pSnien, &c., see § 139 N 2 ft ; 
for the S in paar &c., see §i44Ni; for grajiog' but 
©ra'jie, &c., see § 144 N 1 3 ; for 3af)r'f)un'bert &c. see § 142. 
Under secondary stress a is often shortened in adjectives in 
sfam(c) but not in words in sbar, 4an, =fal ; it is always short 
in names like S3crtram, SBolfram, usually short in 93tfam, 
S3r(iutigam (§ 47 N), ®ibam, ^iad^bar, sometimes in SBaljam, 
Seic^nam, 3Wonat, ^rlmgframg, not in ©rteggram, .§eimat 
(but a in the South), §cirat, 3i^l^5t» § 142 N. See also the 
adopted words in § 314. 

Remark. Unstressed a is occasionally dropped, § 114. 

171. In Greek and Latin words at is usually two vowels 
(the diphthongs at and ae being printed d in German) : = d'e 
in Slcronaut', 5'e in §cjacbron, de' in §cjacber, 3Jiid^'acI, d^ in 
Sact'tcS, 3§'macl ; in some Dutch names ae = a-. ^<3aU\^, 
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3Wacftricl^t (now usually 5Waaftri(i^t), rarely 3SIacmcn and 
t)Iacmif(i^ (more usually SSIdmcn, oldmifd^, with e). As a spell- 
ing for d, ac maintained itself longest as a capital, § 2 2 & R. 

172. at (* a}-i^ ') is a diphthong = ^ + / or /, § 1 46 N, and 
has about the sound of English * I ', * eye \ but the first 
element is a purer ^-sound in German than in English, and 
one or both elements are apt to be longer than in English : 
5Wai, ^aifer, ber 5Wain. Cf. § 174. 

Remarks, (i) This sound is usually represented by et, 
§ 188. (2) In efroaxg and in some foreign words, ai = two 
vowels, though the most familiar may have the diphthong : 
natt)', aKofatf, 3ia'xn, ^a'tn or kahi. (3) In words from the 
French ai = d (d in ^alatg' pal'e\ tt in rdfottntc'ren and Eng- 
lish 2)raina'ge, which is pronounced French), § 48, 5. For 
ail see § 206 N 2, for atn see § 207 N i. 

173. ^Vi Qa'-u^^) is a diphthong = ^ + « or ^, § 146 N, 
and has the sound of ou in * house ' : §auS, SRaum, laut, 
^au, laufen. 

Remarks, (i) German au begins with a nearly pure 
a-sound (which is apt to be long), a fact that must not be 
overlooked by those who do not pronounce English ou so. 
(2) In some Greek-Latin words, au = two vowels : 3Kcnc= 
la'u^, ^aper'naum, 9iifola'ug or ^aug'. (3) In older German 
some of the words that now have au had ou^ others 77, 
and similar pronunciations are heard in the dialects to-day : 
laufn or lofn for laufctx, hus for i^au^. {4) In words from 
the French, au = ^ and, if accented, is long : ©^aufjce Jbsi^t 

©aucc zospy § 48, 4. So cau in "piatcau &c. 

I74» d^ = dl, but is now used only in proper names : 
Sapcrn, 5iKap(e)r. Some persons that have the name SWaier 
or 9Jlapcr (really the same as SWcicr < Latin major dominus = 
'steward') insist on having it pronounced md^j-r^ to distin- 
guish it from 5Wcier or 3}Jeper which is often a Jewish name 
(Hebrew Meir *Lightgiver'). 

175- atn = <7 in ©j^arol < English. 
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176. a (^d' or * mutated d\ § 120, 3) is the mid-front- wide 
vowel, §§134 &c., 145. 

i) When long it = e in * very ' prolonged, a sound similar 
to ei in * their' : gSrcn, ©efa^rtc, blci^cn, ©S'cr, llSfc, trSgft, 
65, roSrc, ©efra^, gcfSgt, &c. 

2) When short it = e in * very ' : iSrmcI, §dnbc, Sdltc, dllcr, 
gdc^cr, dngftlic^, aBSfc^c, ©cfc^roa^. 

Remarks, (a) In some parts of Germany (for ex., Silesia) 
there is a tendency to pronounce long d like long e, that is, to 
make it the mid-front-w^rr^^w vowel, §§ 135, iii. (d) Most 
speakers pronounce d before r wider, or more open, than 
elsewhere. For oe, see § 171. 

Note. Various words have long d because derived from 
long a : br'dc^e, ©efprSd^, fP^^Sc^c, ftHc^e, (rarely gemac^lic^), 
btSfd^e, I 170 N 3 ; SWHbc^cn (d in partsof the South) < ^WSgb, 
nSc^ft (a in parts of the South), ndmlid^ (also ft m the 
North), Sldttcl (S in parts of the South), § i39aN, jartUd^, 
©cbdrbe, § 1403. Observe gemli^ < 3^5^/. ©efd^ but gSi 
and see § 228 N. For thename ^ontggrH^/ Utfc^ • aha ' (in 
derision), ^atb'dtfc^e, ^art'dtfc^e, &c., see §i37N3. ^f)d:= 
bruS &c. have a according to § 91, 3» but Sttna and others 
with stop + nasal have d. For a in Slfc^plu^ &c. see 
§ 138 N2cR«end. 

177- Stt (* a'-u^ ') is a diphthong = wide -\- li or 
(/ or /, R2) § 146 N, as in *oir, *boy': §dute, ^dulein, 
gduftcl, fduflid^, 5Wdufc, 5WduSd^cn, &c. 

Remarks, (i) This diphthong is also spelled eu (see also 
§§ 32, 190) ; but neither spelling is anything like the pronun- 
ciation. (2) du differs from ai in having the lips rounded 
during the formation of at least the first half of the diph- 
thong, a distinction that is, however, generally neglected in 
the Midland and the South. (3) m = two vowels in some 
adopted words : ^Ul^trd'um, 2)latt^*d'\i^* 
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178. b C^<?') is the bilabial stop, §§ 149, 1523. 

i) It is usually voiced (§ 150)= English b (but see 
§ 165, 2c): 33u6c, Srot, l^abcn, ©bbc, S'bler, fl'brig, Kno'blaud^, 
D'brigfeit, SCcu'bner, ^u^^bbtft', ©S'bbat. But see § 150 N3. 

2) When final (§ 108, 2) or next a voiceless consonant 
(§119), it becomes voiceless, = p : ab, ab'gc'l^en, I^Sb* 
(§ 89 N3), ob, Sb'Ii^, aib'Iaut, erb'fc, tb'te, Sab'fal, trSb'fcIis, 
Icb'IoS; QC^Sbf, §crbfl, Dbft. 

Remarks, (i) In many dialects medial b is an open con- 
sonant (§ 149, 2), that is, tp ; in some parts bilabial, in some 
dentilabial, § 239 : aroer, gan)(c)rtf, cf. § 30, 9 end. This n) is 
occasionally voiceless, especially in the South- West. (2) A b 
may be lost through assimilation, § 121 : ^hevCt>, ^aben, &c. 
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>79- C Q ^se') occurs only in the digraphs 6) d and in 

adopted words. 

Remark. Many words formerly written with c are now 
written with f, 5, or f, according to the sound, § 48, 7, n, 12. 
f in French words ^ J, § 48, is. 

i) Before front vowels in a few words from the — 

(a) Latin and early Romance, also now in most words 

from the French (see d below), c = fs : 6ent, 6cntncr, 

giftcrne; ©cntimeter, 6igarre, &c. 

Remarks, (i) fc before front vowels = j/j, but sometimes 
becomes jj, that is, long j (§ 155 R), § 121 end : 3)tScipIin, 
©cenene, or ts: ©ccnc, ©cq)ter or QepteXt § 48, n. (2) cc 
before front vowels = kis (with half ^ and half /, § 83) : 
Slcccnt, Dccibent; but the / often completely assimilates to 
the k. (3) jc before front vowels = ^j/'j but is often con- 
tracted to ^s : ®5cc6, (S^ccUcnj, cjcentrifc^. 
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(d) French, c = s now mostly only before -p : SJalancC/ 
Stance, Sapn'cc, &c., § 48, la ; for most French words now 
follow the analogy of those in (a) above, though s may still 
be heard in 6igartc, Dfficier (§ 242 ft), &c. The occasional 
pronunciation of c as j instead of /s in Glctlricitdt, Glaftici- 
tdt, &c. is due to dissimilation, § 124. 

(c) Italian, c=/: 6etto, GcDifl, &c.; but some speakers 
use the Italian //* (especially for cc : 6apriccio), while Cicerone 
usually follows the analogy of Latin words (see above) and 
is pronounced ts\ts9r3 np, 

2) Before k in Polish names, c = /J" : ©loroadti, Sipnidti, &c. 

3) Elsewhere, c = X', § 48, 7 : GouDert, (Saprice, 2lccent, 
Slrrorb. For ccl^, see § 181, 2 a. 
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(i) NATIVE WORDS 

180. ^ Q tsQ-hd' \ § 144 Ni^end; less commonly '/?<?', cf. 
also § 181 Rend) is a voiceless fricative, §§ 149, 150. 

Remark. The sound of d^ is not just the same after any 
two vowels, but it will suffice to distinguish a front and a 
back c^, § 83. Cf. also § i8o, 2 N 3. 

(/j) i) After front vowels and consonants, d^ is front, or 
palatal, § 152, that is, like y in *yet' but voiceless, § 150 : 
id^, 6(1^0, "^Oii^z, Slicker, mbd^te*, Ieid}t, eud^ oifl, ©ebrdud^e; 
fold^e, mand^c, &c. So also always in the suffix ^d^cn, that 



* A pupil should not be asked to pronounce nid^t, or other combina- 
tions of d^, until he can pronounce d^ with a vowel only, as in id) ; when 
he can pronounce ic^ well, he may learn tlic^t by pronouncing nid) and 
pausing before he adds the t. In time he will not need to pause ; but 
if a beginner think of the t while he is pronouncing the cf), he is sure to 
spoil it all. 
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is, even after back vowels : ^UJ^nd^cn, %xan(i)m, 5Wama'd^cn; 
not, of course, in words like raud^en, 3lacl^cn, &c., in which sen, 
not '6)en, is the ending (but cf. ©racd^cn in the Word-list). 

Note. The sound may best be learned by whispering ' key ' 
and dwelling on the sound that follows the ^. Some speak- 
ers begin * human ', ' huge ', &c. with d instead of Aj. 

Remarks, (i) In certain parts of Middle Germany, 
palatal d^ approaches in sound to / particularly after 
( or n : ic^, Tlxid), mand^e, and this provincialism may 
even be heard on some stages. See 2N2 below. For 
ic^ iX, ®C^0 Vx^, see 2 N 3 R. (2) In ©^emtxi^ a Saxon 
town and (Ef)Ur a Swiss town, d) = Ji\ For nt't see 
§231 N2. 

(x) 2) After back vowels, 6) is back, or velar, § 152c 
(the sound heard from Scotchmen in * loch ' &c.) : lad^cn, 
£od^, 33ud^, aud^. 

Note I. The sound may best be learned by whispering 
' koo ', ' ko ', or ' kah ', and dwelling on the sound that follows 
the A. 

Note 2. The learner must be very careful not to use a 
^-sound or an y^sound for x or ^- The habit once formed is 
seldom overcome, and is equivalent to a German's saying 
*tissles and torns', or 'sissies and sorns' for 'thistles and 
thorns *. Some students are apt to learn one of the (^-sounds 
and then use this for both ; for ex., sounding au6) aufi for 
auxi or mand^C marjx^ for manflit. Some beginners, having 
conquered d^ in nid^t &c., substitute it for k in nidtt, juriitf, &c. 
Cf. § 129 end. 

Note 3. After u, a .x partakes of the rounding of the u, 
§§ 136, 119 (the same compound sound that served as the 
transition between the gh of Middle English and the f of 
Modern English in 'cough * &c.). The sound may be heard 
from Scotchmen for wh. Cf. also § 180 R. 

Remark. In Switzerland and adjoining parts of Ger- 
many, X is still used after front vowels and consonants, 
for ex., tcf) ix or i>x for ^fi ; in NE Germany x is used 
after front vowels if a back vowel follows : @d^0 ^t^p 
for V/ZJ. 
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(2) ADOPTED WORDS 

181. i) Initially in words from the ancient languages 
and in Old-German names that have come through Oreek 
and Latin sources : — 

(a) Before front vowels, d^ = // : 6()cmic, 6()erub, GJ^cruS- 
fer, &c., so also S^ina, Gl^inin'. 

(U) Before consonants and back vowels, d) =X' : Gl^araftcr, 
Sl^olera, g^rift, G^or, g^arta, 6^Iobn)ig, &c. 

Remark. But in these foreign words there is naturally 
much wavering in usage, in part due to the infrequency of 
some of the words, in part to attempts at teaching foreign or 
ancient pronunciation in the schools. At the South k is very 
often used in (a) as well as in (b)\ and such words as (S^alftS, 
Sharon, &c., are often sounded x^'^^'h fix'^^on^ or fidWoUy 
and even f may be heard, as though the words were French, 
thus in ^l^ar^b^iS. In some parts, for example, in Posen, an 
y"made with the tip of the tongue against the lower teeth is 
used for initial d^ before front vowels, and is also heard in the 
name * c^c * for d^, § i8o. 

2) Medially and finally in Greek words : — 

{a) After a back vowel, d^ = x ^ 3ld^iDe§, SWad^ination ; so 
generally cd^ in Sacd^uS, ©racd^uS (cf. Word-list), &c. 

(b) Elsewhere, (3^ = /i: ^fpd^e, Drd^eper, 2lrd^e, 95leland^= 
tl^on, &c., and so 5!Jli4)'acL But before back vowels usage 
varies, thus i) frequently = -^ in 2)ed^ant, meland^olifd^, §9P0= 
d^onbric, &c. ; also often in 2lnad^ront§mu§. Cf. R above. 

3) In words from the French, d^ =/, § 48, 13 : 6l^auffee, 
6l)cf, aittad^c. 

4) So sometimes in English words : 6l)edt, 6()e[tertdfe, 
and * punch' is even spelled 5Punfd^ ; but English d^ is usually 
taught as ff, even in words where we have / (cf. p. 108 ft): 
61^icago, Wid^igan, &c. 

182. ^f or i^^ (* ts^-ha-es^ \ § 343) is now generally pro- 
nounced ks*y § 124: Dd^fe *ox', SBad^S *wax', fcd^S *six', 



* The corresponding English word generally 1v2ls x \ ^^^ ^V^o ^ '>f^. 
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wad^fcn *wax', or *grow'; but d^ usually remains a fricative 
in those words that have a related form without f or S 
(§ 126, 2) : 33ud^=§, wa6)'\am, SWad^-fici^t, nad^^ft, &c. 

Remark. The older pronunciation of c^S as x-f is still 
heard in Switzerland. There is a (NW) dialectic z^/ls due to 
the influence of zefttsi/i &c. (§ 126, 2) ; on the other hand, in 
the South the analogy of nac^ is not strong enough to keep 
nac^ft from becoming n^kst. The pronunciation niks for 
nic^(t)^ is vulgar, as is also niji <C nifist < ntc^t^ by metathe- 
sis, § 125 end. 

183. if Q tse-kd") = /^, § 46 N3 : edtc, gadtcl, SRudt. So too 
dt() in the name 33ccfl^. 
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184. b (*^<^') is the point stop, §§ 149, 152^. 

i) It is usually voiced (§ 150) = English d (but see 
§ 165, 2c,ar) : Kinbcr, bu, S)rad^c, ebel, 2:robbeI, SBibbcr, 
a=bbic'rcn, ©'bba, ©a'bbuca'cr ; so also in c'blcr for c'bcler, 
an'brer, a'blig, 3l'blcr, S^'^'^i^/ gric'brid^, &c., § 137 R2. 

2) When final (§ 108, 2) or next a voiceless consonant 
(§119), it becomes voiceless, = t : Sinb, finb'Iid^, 2^ob 
* death' just like tot *dead', enb'Iid^, roib'mcn, t)ottcnb§, 
blinb'IingS, ©ub'cnbc, §cb'n)ig. Sub' wig. So bt = / : gcfanbt, 
©tabt. 

Remark. In some words from the French, b is silent : 
%OX(l>^forf{s). Also in fin(b) bte and often in un(b) before a 
consonant, as in English *an(d)', § 114. 
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■85. c (*<?0» when stressed, is the mid-front vowel, 
§§ 134 &c., 145. 

i) When long it is (the mid-front-narrow vowel, § 135) 
like e in *they': Icbig, ©cc, Scl^m, ^aff'cc, ^Pafet', abc', 
&anfier, §221 Ni. 
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2) When short, it is just like short d (§ 176, 2, that is, the 
mid-front-wide vowel) : be^cnbc, ©Item, ipcft, ipcn ; but it is 
often more or less narrow in South Germany. 

Note I. English *they*, *pay', *pate', &c. are often pro- 
nounced with a diphthong (most distinctly so in southern 
England, some parts of Massachusetts, about Philadelphia, &c.) 
which begins with an ^-sound but ends with /, or begins with 
a and ends with e : the German e is a pure vowel, ending as 
it begins, § i66a. The German e is usually somewhat higher 
(§ 134, 2) than the corresponding English sound. 

Note 2. In older German there were two e's, one of which 
we should now expect to be pronounced e (narrow), but the 
other *d (wide : so, ge'ben, %t\itM , er), and this distinction 
is still kept up pretty well in parts of Germany ; but, in 
general, great confusion has arisen, and the best thing a for- 
eigner can do is to follow the usual practice of the stage and 
pronounce all e*s as e (allowing only more of an a — or wide — 
sound before r, as in er, ?fcrb, &c. ; cf. English * air ', 
* there*, &c., as contrasted with *they', &c.), as, in fact, many 
Germans do. Nevertheless, this wide sound of e will be 
represented by e in the Word-list. 

Note 3. The corresponding distinction between narrow and 
wide short c is much less common. But a narrow, or close, e 
is heard in foreign words, § 144 N 2 3 : so the first e in %\)to!itX, 
©'Icftricitfif, &c.; so also in c^ ' ts^-hd'\ fd^ '?/-tsQ-hd'\ 
Moreover, e is usually wider before r than elsewhere. See 
also § III. 

Note 4. Be careful not to pronounce e before r as in Eng- 
lish *her*, thus §err has ^e= as in *help', and 93erltn' is not 
pronounced in German * Biir'lin ' nor * Biirlin' *. 

Note 5. In adopted words ee=^ in 3lrmee', 3^^^'/ ^ra= 
leer, ?pancer, also in ^af fee ; e or e'p in ^amee, ^anacee ; 
e^' in ibeeir, reell'; et or /in SBeelgebub; t in 93eeffteaf, ©pleen, 
^anf ee, &c. t=e occurs in foreign words (©arte) and e is 
sometimes written in German names lest the e be slighted or 
dropped ($an|fci^e, Saffe). 

Note 6. In the following originally Slavic names the e is 
long : 3)rcSben, ift^e, ®ftlanber, ^l%n\%, mo;ti% ©tegnift; 
^plt^, ^r?bnt^, for some cf. § 139^ (all often have e away 
from the places) ; also in ©d^roebt, ©d^TD^^, &c. For ^eb§= 
weib, ^rebS; nebft, berebt (all also e, esp. in the South), ftet§, 
@md (now generally short, both the town and the river), see 
§ 139 a, for begegnen, ebler, regncn, the town 0.u^U\xv"b\JX%^ 
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see § 137 R 2, e is also long in HWBcflcnbutg ; for HWc'trum, 
Qc'bra, &c., see § 91, 3, so too 93et^= has c in Hebrew names 
like SBetl^le^em ; for ^efc^roerbe, (Srbe, §erb, ^ferb, roerben, 
©c^roert, SBert and roert, and the names SBcrbcn, SBetbcn, 
^aifet^s 9?onnenn)ert^, &c., see § 1403, in @rj, erft, %et\e, 
95erS, less commonly <B6)mexi, e is still often heard; ©rjs 
bifd^of &c. have e. For ©eS, 2)eg, &c., ©^cf, ©em * Shem ', 
see §138 N3; for S3illet, Souquet; ^otcl^Slclief, see 
§ 138 N2<r ; for BitT(>f)an but ©p^eu, and often ©p^efug, see 
§§ 137 Ni, 138 N2c; for ber, beg, bem, ben, eS, gen, roeS, 
see § 144 Ni ; for breige^n, ^crab, &c., see § 142 3 end; for 
^crberge, ^ergog and names like Hermann, §erforb, &c., but 
§ccr, jenfcit but jener, Senjig but ^Ina, eiroa^, &c., SReb^ 
l^uf)n, &c., and for the names : ©If a^, ®eb^arb, ®erf)arb ?trub, 
^ebiDtg, ©c^IeSroig, &c., see § i39«N ; for roeg see § 138ft. 
The e is usually short under secondary stress in ®Hfabetl^, 
and in Greek-Latin final setn sCS. 

186. Unstressed e is always short, and * 

i) in the prefixes bc= ge- (less often in foreign be-, gc= J^, 
rC', § 144 N2^) ; 

2) in the endings =c -el =em =cn -enb =ent =er =crn ^ert =eS 

=c[t =et ; 

3) in the proclitics bcr, bcS, bem, ben, and in eS ; 

4) medially in some German and French words ; — 

it is very quickly and obscurely (§ 113) pronounced, much 
as is final -a in English, as in * comma ' : Scl^dltcr, gcgangcn, 
gcnieren, SRcfrain (§91, 3), SSogcI, 3llbert, aUcS, in bcr §anb', 
Wiffctl^at, Sofcroid^t, §ilbc6ranb, ©ofd^cnen, SReincfc, aippartc- 
ment, ^amclott, 5Promcnabc. 

187. This sound is represented by p when it is desired to 
distinguish it from e. It is not always the same sound : — 

i) Final ^e and the e of eS are the mid-mixed vowel 
(§§ 134, 145, 113). It is even more lightly dwelt upon than 
English final -a, being often uttered only with what is left of 



* In the speech of very many — possibly of most — people, the state- 
ment is true of a// unstressed e's in native words, for ex., in cmpfing, 
erme^Itc^, entroarf, SJetbanb, gerteilt, etc. 
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the breath-impulse of the preceding stressed syllable, ^i now 
It is not well to insist on its similarity to the u in *hut' or ftd 
any other stressed vowel, for this will almost invariably lead 
the learner to put secondary stress upon it. 

Note I. (a) In some South-German dialects (just as in 
English) final e has become absolutely silent : S3nb', 3laxt\\ 
f)e\li\ &c. § 113; and these forms are allowed in poetry. 
South Germans, in attempting to restore =e, are apt to make 
it the short mid-front (either wide or narrow) vowel, § 1 29 r ; 
a similar pronunciation may be heard in Silesia and else- 
where, (fi) In the North and the Midland, =e is generally 
dropped only in certain cases, as in f)ab* for f)ahe; in other 
verbs, usually only before another vowel : 2)a^ moc^t' tc^ 
t^un; f)aii' ex mtr'^ nur gefagt. (c) Final p occasionally 
becomes voiceless, § 108, 2 3. 

Note 2. The e of e<5 is rarely heard except initially, and 
even there it may be dropped, §114. See also § 187, 2 N 2. 

Note 3. (a) In familiar Greek and Latin words, :c^p : 
§cle'ne, Src'ne, often promt^'cue; but 9ltf)e'ne, and usually 
^Cicfi'mile, § 144 N4. (^) In most words from the French, 
final 'e = p though now silent in French: ©tage, Cf)aifc, 
SWarquifc, 3Jlim, Slaflc, ©erotette ; but =e is silent in ©crotce 
and often in Omelette. 

2) Between two consonants unstressed e represents only 
a vowel glide (§ 80) ; that is, no particular vowel position is 
held, but the organs of speech simply pass from the position 
for the preceding consonant to that for the following, while 
the vocal chords vibrate : be[traft, get^an, alteS, &c. 

Note I. (a) In some localities, e in be= ge= as well as in 
the foreign be^ re= &c. (§ 144 N 2^) is / or even e. (d) Foreign 
sCS is usually ^s (but often ps in familiar words) : §abeS, 

2lc^iUeg, So^anne^. 

Note 2. In =eS (also the word eg, § 187, i N 2), be-, ge=, &c., 
C is often voiceless, § 108, 2 3 end. 

Note 3. In some South-German dialects, e is silent in 
some prefixes : g'fommen, g'brac^t, and such names as 
©frorer*; and in the participles the g too may disappear. 



* Compare the loss of e in bleiben for be4eiben, glaubenfor ge-lauben, 
gleid^ for gesletd^, ®nabe for ©e^nabe, grabe for gerabe, &c. 
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Note 4. In suffixes, this e is often quite silent provided 
the adjoining consonants can readily be pronounced next one 
another with practically no glide, and the rhythm of the 
sentence does not require the syllable : f)af>(e)if gab(e)ft, 
often §unb(e)S, 9lab(e)§, and, in the South, a(t(e)g ; still it is 
usually retained, or restored (§ 126, 2), if the adjoining con- 
sonants are identical or would become so when next one 
another : ^affeg, £ofe§, rettet, yd^abet (the short form fd^abt 
is common enough, especially in [®g] fd^abt ntd^tg * It's no 
matter '). (a) Thus in the superlative of adjectives and ad- 
verbs the e is generally retained after an j-sound : fii|;eftC/ 
frifd^efte, (but notice befte<ba|, and gro^te rather than 
gto^efte) ; still ef is usually dropped after the unstressed 
suffix A]6) : ber ndrriyd^te &c. (3) But ej of the verbal ~end- 
ing =eft is frequently omitted after an j--sound : bu tetfeft or 
reift, bu fafleft or ^a^i, bu fi^eft or fi^t, bu toafd^cft, toaf d^ft, 
or tDdfd^t. See also § 155 R. 

Note 5. Before I, m, n, r, the glide becomes insignificant 
or entirely disappears, while the sonorous consonant becomes 
syllabic and may be written 7, -m, •«, -r. Thus, as English 
* temple * is temp'l^ ' ryhthm ' rt%'m, and ' highten * haitn with 
no vocalic break between / and n (§ 83), so begonnen is pro- 
nounced hgon-n oftener than bpgonpfty \)Z\^tn hals'ti^ Siid^el- 
d^en bM'lU'n, benttenen b?rit(')n-n, and SSogel fog-l, and so 
written in Bavarian and Austrian names : 35ogl, ^a^btt/ 
©eibl, &c. Similarly b't/ b*m, and b*n 3Kann'. Often 
assimilation takes place, §§ 119, 121. 

Remark. In ©'(cn(tier), ©'Icnb, fau'lcnjen, &c., the c 

has a slight stress and is e not 9\ amen is d'm^n or 
d'm'n in speech, d'min or d'men in singing. 

eau, § 173 R4. 

188. ei {^e'-V') is a diphthong, the same as at, which 
see ; cf. also § 33. So einS, ^ei'er, fjtei^cit, mcin. 

Remark i. ei is now distinguished in pronunciation from 
at only dialectically. There is no diphthong in getrrt <C ir= 
ren, &c., nor in Sltl^eiff , 2)eig'mug, &c. For French etl see 
§ 206 N 2, ein, em, en, § 207 N. The name of the town 
hieing is pronounced German rains or, in imitation of the 
French, r^rfSy § 207 R. 

Remark 2. The unstressed article ein (§ 113 end) maybe- 
come 9n or 'ti and, before a consonant, p\ and cine may 
become (')*«^ or n9. 
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Remark 3. In older German some of the words that now 
have ci ('=aj § 147) had ft (nearly as m * eight'), others had 
tf and similar pronunciations are heard in the dialects to-day, 
for ex., gifts or ens for cttlS (= at'tts)^ g9men for gemettt ; 
mitt, dri for metttr btci. 

189. eo = ^'o in S^eobor &c. 

190. eu (* <F -«' ') is a diphthong, the same as hx^ which 
see ; cf. also § 32. So ^cutc, ^cucr. Scute, Euro' pa. 

Note. This sound (eu or au) differs from et (or at) in hav- 
ing the lips rounded (§ 136) during the formation of at least 
the first half of the diphthong, a distinction that is, however, 
generally neglected in the Midland and the South, § 136, 2. 
In geurtctlt, &c., eu is not a diphthong, nor in 2^ebe'um, 
S5accalau're=uS, &c. 

Remark. In words from the French, eu = o : abieu 
^a-djc^ or *at-\d' ; see also § 48, 6. 

191. e^ = ri ; it was formerly used to distinguish some 
words graphically, as fc^n *to be' from fein *his', §§ 20, 31, 5. 
It still occurs in names : ^epnc, ^Rorbemep', ©pe^er, &c., 
also in some foreign words : ^i^cfc^ {djokeox -^/). Cf. § 174. 




192. jf (* ef^^ is the dentilabial voiceless fricative = Eng- 
lish/: fort, fret, §afen, ^offen, ©d^iff. 

Remarks, (a) A distinction of strong f (-< Germanic / : 
l^offen) and weak/(-< Germanic/: finben) exists dialectically, 
for ex., in the S W. {b) The sound / is also written t), which 
see; cf. also § 37. 



% 



193. g C^^*)* ^^^ pronunciation of g is not uniform 
throughout Germany. In treating of the various sounds 
represented by the letter there is need of various symbols : 
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^ will be used to represent the voiced stop (§ 194, i N), 
y 7 /i X to represent the open consonants, of which/ and y 
are voiced, /i and x voiceless, while J and Pi are front (more 
specifically, top, or palatal), and y and x back. 

(0 

194. i) The standard of the stage (§ 160) is : — 

a) Before a vowel and before a voiced consonant the 

voiced back stop^, like English^ in *go\ §§ 149, 196, etc. : 

gel^en, fagen, gleid^, SBagner, 2lb'ga'be; 

Note. As in English, the g before a front vowel is made 
farther forward in the mouth (the top, or palatal, ^ : ©ift, 
geben, ®ute, give, gave, &c.) than that before a back vowel 
(the back g : gab, ®ott, gut, God, good, &c.), cf. § 205 N ; 
but as every speaker involuntarily makes the distinction, it 
need not be further regarded (§ 24 end), and so ^ is used for 
both g and <j in the phonetic transcription. 

(if) When final or before a voiceless consonant, the voice- 
less back stop ^, like English ^ : 3Beg, Sag, fagte, Swg^ 
3Sogt, 3agb; 

In the ending ig : — 

(c) The voiced fricative / (cf. § 197, 1) when before a 
vowel : Slonige, biDiger, and 

(^) The voiceless fricative d (cf. § 197, 2) at the end of a 
word or before a voiceless consonant : ^bnig, ^onigS, billig. 

Remark. Moreover, the more general use of the fricative, 
as stated in §§ 197-8, is making some headway even in good 
theatres. 

2) This is the natural pronunciation of the province of 
Silesia, and the practice of South Germany is about the 
same (but cf. § 150 N3), though ?ig is not everywhere dis- 
tinguished from (a) and (d). In the artificial pronunciation 
of High German in Hanover, Mecklenburg, and other parts 
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of North Germany (§ 163), g has been adopted as in 
(a) above, but for the k of {b) the native Low-German 
fricatives (fi, x) have been retained ; in some districts 
(for ex., Hanover) sig is treated as in (c) and (//), in 
others as in (a) and (^). 

Remark. The pronunciation of g as a stop in all situations 
(=^ initially and medially; = k finally) is the original usage, 
cf. p. 93 ft. 

195. The pronunciation of by far the larger part of North 
Germany and Middle Germany and of some portions of 
South Germany is as follows : — 

a) NATIVE WORDS 

(A) 

196. Initially g is a stop, § 149, i. 

(gr) At the beginning of a word (see also § 199), g is the 
voiced back stop, §§ 149, 150, 152c = ^ in *go\ § 165,2c: 
gut, ®ang, geben, gebeten, ©eburt; ©nabe, gleid^, gro^; 
similarly at the beginning of the second part of a com- 
pound : Slbgabe, begrabcn, t)ergeffen, tjergniigen, auSgraben 
(§ 150 N 2c,</), &c. 

Remarks. In some dialects, chiefly North German, even 
initial g is a fricative, =/ 7 or even fi x\ "^^ parts of the 
Midland q^t',z=jp before g or ! : gefommen, gegangen,&c., § 1 24. 
In dtitdgrat; g is often silent, that is, kg^kk (§ 1 50 N 2 rf) > i 
(§ 1 56* 3)- Dialectically gn= > d?i > ;/, cf. § 205 N2. 

(B) 
Elsewhere g is a fricative, § 149, 2 : — 

197. After front vowels and consonants, a front (or top, 
§ 152 ^) fricative : — 
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(J) i) Before a vowel, this front fricative is voiced, that 
is,y, a sound much like y in *yet' but more distinctly con- 
sonantal : TOenigcr, ^bnige, 3Bcgc, Serge, SalgeS, borgen, 
@ggc (R^) ; also regnen for regenen (see R^), ©egncr, &c. 

Remarks, (a) This sound is the same as that of NG./; 
it differs from (2) below in that it is voiced, a distinction that 
is often neglected in the Midland, § 150 N 3. (b) South 
Germans and many North Germans also make gg in words 
from Low German the stop: voiced (=g in 'go') in 

®gge, ©d^muggler, 3floggen, &c. ; voiceless (= k) in 33rigg, 

flaggt, &c., and the SG 33ri£legg. And most Germans do 

the same in adopted words : 2lggregat, ^Rigger, 2Baggon. 
{c) In words like regnen, SBagner, &c., the fricative g (that 
is, /or 7) often joins the preceding syllable, and thus, being 
final, is pronounced voiceless (that is, fl or x)- When pro- 
nounced as a stop, g goes with the* following sonorous 
consonant and remains voiced. 

{fl) 2) When final (§ 108, 2) or next a voiceless consonant 
(§ 119), it becomes voiceless (=^, § 180, i) : roenig, ^bnigS, 
SESeg, legte, Serg, %oX%, borgte, 3e«g (§ 147 N), geug'nis, 
folg'fam. 

Remark. But g usually = ^ in Low-German Srigg (R b above) 
and often in the adverb n)cg, § 194, 2 R; see also § 198, 2 R. 

(II.) 

198. After back vowels, g is a back fricative, § 152c: — 

(v) i) Before a vowel this back fricative is voiced and 

sounds like an English y far back in the mouth : Sage, 

logen, fragen; ^lagge, SRoggen (§ 197, iR^); also 2Bagner< 

SBagener (but see § 197, iRc). See also § 221, 2 end & § 199 aR. 

Remark. This sound differs from (2) below only in that it 
is voiced, a distinction that is often neglected in the Midland 
(§i5oN3). 

(x) 2) When final (§ 108, 2) or next a voiceless consonant 
(§ 119), g becomes voiceless (=Xj § '^o> • 2;ag, log, Sug, 
frcigt, 3Bag'm§, Slug'apfel, rocig'^alfig. See also § 221, 2 end. 
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Remark. But g = ^ in the originally Low-German words 
ablugfen and bugfieren, in the names ^ugdbutg, ^ciQ% 
0'bag'fen» &c., and usually in the adverb fliigd, § 194, 2 R ; 
see also § 197 2 R. 

For ng see § 209 & Notes. 



b) ADOPTED WORDS 

199. i) g {a) In words from the Greek, Latin, &c., 
medial g beginning a syllable having chief or secondary 
stress, is usually treated as initial (§ 90), that is, it is the 
voiced stop (= g in 'go'): agrarifd^, %9pten, $l)i(oIogie, 
Slcgifter, pilgrim, &c., so too gg : 2lggregat. (h) Before 
a weak vowel, g is truly medial and, so, very frequently a 
fricative (§§ 197-8) : y in Sogi!, Sragif, &c.,y or y in ©goift. 
And many North and Middle Germans use a fricative even 
in the words in a above, {c) Finally g equals /?, x> or k 
(§§ 197, 2, 198, 2, 1943): 3Rag=baIene, 3)og=ma, $l)Ieg=ma, &c.; 
but some of these may be otherwise divided, §91,3: 
3)o-gma, ^^le-gma, &c. with g, 

(d) In words from the French, g before a front vowel 
(so too ge before a back vowel) is pronounced j (like s in 
* pleasure'), but the native / is often substituted (see 
§ 129 <: & cf . § 204 N2) : 93agage bagd'jp and others in =age, 
genie' ten, Drange 'orar{j9, So'ge, Sogis', $a'ge, ge'nerBs' 
(also g), ©enie', SRegie' (but not in genial' and ©e'niuS, 
regie' ten and SRegie'rung, which are from the Latin); 
©ergeant zerjanf , @ugen and @ugente have French j, but 
also German g or /. Elsewhere g in French words = g 

in *go': ©arbetobe, Sleglement, &c. 

(e) In words from the English or the Italian, g before a 
front vowel (©entleman; Slba'gio, ©i'ro, &c.) is sometimes 
(especially if doubled : 3lrpegg'io) sounded dj or tf, but per- 
haps more commonly j oryj as in French words, cf. above, 
§ 204 N 3. Elsewhere in words adopted from or through 
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English and Italian, g = g in *go' : ©arbinc, ©uttapctd^a, 5ltggcr, 
SBaggon, &c. In §umbug =g = x ^^ ^> ^^ ®^^i ^^^ S8g ^. 

2) g]^ in foreign words =^: ®^afel, ®^etto ; in Low- 
German names it is treated just as g would be : Sc^ag^el 
with y or g, §ern)egl^ with ft or ^, ©d^bningl^ with r/k or t/x* 
§ 209 N3, but also with 77 only. 

3) 9^ (^) ^^ words from the Greek, Latin, &c., and in 
some French words having Latin form, gn = 77«, in accord- 
ance with the pronunciation of Latin formerly in vogue : 
5UJagnet marine f ^ ©ignal zirfttdl'^ infognito, inbigniett, SlgncS 
^dtf'nes ; but in some parts the words are Germanized : 
ziCi-nat or zi-gndt (§ 197 R ceijd), ^d^nes^ &c. (and^;^ is often 
taught in schools in opposition to natural r}n), while in other 
parts the words are treated as French (cf. b below) : 
zinjdt ^^Q,, (h) In most French and Italian words, gn = «/: 
6^ampagner Jdmpdn'J'r, SKignon min'Jotf, gompagnon kom'- 
pdfijotf^, but gompagnic (also written ^ompanic) = kdm'pdnlK 

4) gtt before front vowels in foreign words = gin *go': 
35roguift drogist', ®uitarre^i/fl/p, Snttiguc intrtg?^ ©uillotinc, 
©uirlanbe. 
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200. ]^ C^5'), see § 154. It is usually pronounced more 
distinctly in German than in English, and does not, as in 
English, appear to die away just before the following vowel. 
It occurs most commonly at the beginning of a word and 
always has more or less stress : ^auS'^alf, D'^eim' (but D^m 
with silent Mf). Final h may sometimes be heard in 65^ ! 
{a) Non-initial stressed \) occurs in a^', O^o', U'^u', 
ai'^orn', 311'fo^ol', D'^cim', 3c^o't)a, ^o^ann', con'lra^ic'rcn, 
fub' tragic' ten, &c. ; in the endings s^cit and sj^aft, and, of 
course, in compounds such as TOO^^in', ba=^cim', ab'^l'ten^ 
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bcs^al'tctt, ®t^fjiSrf, anbert-^lb', &c. (F) Except in some of 
the dialects, unstressed ^ has become silent, just as it has 
as a general thing in English; the preceding vowel being 
long, the \) came to be regarded as a sign of length 
(§ 45 & N2) : fe'^en, fel)(c)t, ©cma^l (MHG gemahele), and 
is written even in words in which it does not historically 
belong, so 3Ral^l (< MHG mal) 'mear, mal)Ien * grind'. 
(c) The i) has secondary stress and is sounded always in 
SBil^clm, often in Sert^olb, ©d^ult^ei^, &c., not in ®iintl)er, 
9Baltf|cr ; it is also silent in 3Katl)ilbc. (^) The I) in the 
same syllable with a t, an r, or a tp, is always silent : tl^un, 
3it^er, SR^ein, ^atarr^, SB^ift. 
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201. { (*f ') is the high-front vowel, §§134 &c., 145. 

i) When long (usually written ie), it is narrow, like Eng- 
lish e in *me': t)ier, ftc^t, bir, ^vim, Scrim', ©op^t'e. 

2) When short, it is wide, as in * hit ' : ti(f en, irren, SilbniS, 
^onigin ; but it is often narrow in South Germany. For 
other cases of short narrow i, see N2. 

Remarks. (a) German i is usually somewhat higher 
(§ ^34~5) than the corresponding English sound; see also 
§ 165, I end. (6) Be careful never to pronounce German i 
before t as in English 'sir'; thus §irfcl^ has Ai- as in 'hit,' 
cf. § 1673. (c) For French i( see § 206 N2, im in § 207 N. 

Note I. In most native German words (93ier, ^ieb, fltefjen) 
ie was in older German a diphthong, iV, § 146 & N, and is still 
so pronounced dialectically. 

Note 2. Unstressed t in the open syllable of a foreign 
word is usually narrow, § 144 N 2, but in common words may, 
especially just next a stressed syllable, become wide : 2Winu'te 
minu^l^ or mtnii^t?. 

Note 3. Unstressed i before a vowel but seldom (for ex., 
in r& : (^lorie, ©aurter, also in 9le'(\u\ittt0| leiMMv?. xJcva n^^^ 
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i; but has generally become unsyllabic (J cf. § 204 Nic, a 
sound so similar to the fricativey that it need not be distin- 
guished from it, § 149, 2 N end), so gamf lie =y>, Slma'Uc, 
©trbium = -y/^w, UniSn' = -yj«', TOUionar', WtaretxaV, &c.; 
but next a voiceless consonant it, too, generally becomes more 
or less voiceless (cf. § 150 N 2 3): ^en\ion=paT/s-jof/y 3'lation 
= nats-]dn\ 2l!tie = '^^7j-jV. Usage is not absolutely uniform 
in these cases ; for ex., some use/ only after (, elsewhere i', &c. 

Note 4. (a) In Middle Germany and to some extent in 
North Germany, t in the ending =tg, less often in =iycl^, tends 
to become silent, particularly when a vowel follows ; and 
these forms are allowed in poetry: ctnj'gcr = einjiger, 
ero'ge = eroige, ndrr'fd^ = narrifd^. (b) In South Germany, 
a following e is more apt to be omitted, § 187, 2N4: Ctn 

mutig'g 3to^. 

Note 5. For «R!fcl^e, SWlfd^el (both also t) see § 137 Ni ; 
for tDtbrig < mbcr, blblifc^, &c. see §I37R2; for ! in 
biefleitg see § 139a N ; for §frfc see § 140^, observe trbtfd^ but 
crbig. In Wiirtemberg the preterit of the I. class of strong 
verbs frequently has ! : bt^ for h\% &c. For 8tS, ®tg, &c., 
(Etb, ®tg, ^nm, see § 138 N3; for t in ©d^mieb see § 138 N i ; 
for the frequent t of gi(e)bft &c., ftebjtg 'jel^n, the tof Srlanb 
(but trifc^), the ! of adv. Jtemltcl^, see § 139 a Ni; for the I of 

SSlanb (but ®ig), friegft &c. (but t in frtcgen *get': fricgen 
' make war ' has t in all its forms), the t of S5tertc( ^jcl^n =5tg 
(less often in Dterter, oterteilcn), see § 139* N 2, for ^tmbeerc, 
©c^tDtbbogcn, ©mgrUn, and the names SBmftieb, ®rtm= 
bart, &c. see § 139 aN 3, for SBieSbaben see also § 158, 3 ft, 
for ! in 2)tenftag see Word-list ; for il^m, tl^n (dialectic l^tn), 
il^r, m!r/ XOXX, fte, bie, see § 140, «, c, and § 144 Ni; for f in 
l^icrl^cr'; DteHetd^f, SSieHieb'd^en, see § 142 ; i is usually long 
under secondary stress in such names as ^(tottt/ SSalbuttt, 
®bn)!n, 3Karttn, it is short in Sfegrtm and the suffixes =ig =in 
=ni§, &c. : SBauenn, 3^*^fi^i^'^^^» &c., and usually in 2lmtm, 
Soad^tm, and ^ilgrtm (§ 47 N) ; see also the adopted words 
in § 314; for btg, m, &c., see § 144. For \ before ^ see § 
228 N ; for Wtra &c. see § 91, 3. 

Note 6. There are a number of words of foreign origin 
having as the last syllable or the syllable before the last a 
stressed A^ followed by a single consonant, (a) According 
to the common rule for adopted words (§ 138 Na) this t 
should be long, but (b) before {, t and sometimes p, t, the vowel 
is often pronounced short in Middle and South Germany 
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(§i38N23): gabrif, ilat^oUf, ^ritif; aWufif, ?^#r, 
^olitif, Slrtifet, ^erpenbifel; Sanbif, ^rofif, frififd^, 
polififd^, ^onbifor, Sifer, Xifel; SBififc; ^rinsip', &c.; 
but t is more common in Middle Germany in Slppetif / 2)ip]^- 
tl^eri'tig, ^ogpij', aWufif, ^rtnjip', and in the South in ^ritif, 
^^pfif, ^Olitif; (r) in the North (§ 138 N2c) the i is short 

only in ^pxxV, ^rofobtl', 2\Va, ©tfo, Bapxfei, 3ttf)'er, and 
chemical and mineralogical names ending in sit, so ©ranff , 
(Ealortt, Serertt' (but Sererin, &c.). (Elique has t or t, 
©prit < ©piritug usually has x. 

202. ie C/'-^'O- See § 201, Ni. 

i) Under chief stress, ie is (a) generally / (§ 201, i ; for 
ie = / see § 201 Ns), regularly so in native words, also in many 
French words : Dffijier, 6^emie, ftubieren, &c. ; but notice 
French 3Rarie' ©opl)ie' or (f) Latin 3Jlan'e ©op^t'e, and 
always ©t. 5Kari'e, ©t. ©opl)i'e and derivatives like SKari'ens 
©op^t'enfird^e =burg &c. ; plurals like ^olonien have fp or i, 
§ 44, 3 N I ; (c) \? in ^^giene, je before silent r of French 
words : 2ltelier, 93an!ier ; id) for the i^ of French words, \e\ 
Sarriere, Sarriere, ox je\ tantieme; (<?) before more than 
one consonant in foreign words, \e or ie -, 2^ttennium, ©er- 
t)iettc, Stienji, Sricft, ieoxje: Slubieng, offigieK, patient. 

2) Under secondary stress, ie usually = ie': ^iebeftaC, 
\'p or / : ^ierogl^'p^cn, but / finally: ©eK'etie. 

3) When ujistressed, ie = ^: ©lorie, ^ta'Iien, 5!Jlagier, 
Slequiem (also ie), ©ocietcit', or>: ^ami'lie, ©tubien, 2l!tie. 

For the interchange of i and/ see § 201 N3. 

203. teu = ett = oi or ou in words from the French : 
Sieutenant, written also geutnant. 
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204. J {^Jof) is the voiced top fricative = a tightly 
squeezed English y: jung, iener, SKajor', Sob * iodine', 
Dranjeflufe. 
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Note I. (a) In the North, j is, as stated above, a distinctly 
squeezed fricative consonant, (d) In the Midland it is often 
voiceless (§ 150 N3) and not distinguished from /?. (<r) In 
the South, it is (as English y usually is) the " semi-vowel " jf 
(§ 77)f serving as the unstressed "part of a diphthong of which 
the following vowel is the stressed part. See §§ 146 & N, 
201 N 3. (d) Dial ectically j is sounded ^. 

Note 2. In words from the French, j =j (but the native 
/is often substituted, see § 129^ & § 199 1 rf) : Soumal, Saloufie, 
J ory in Sagmln. 

Note 3. In words from the English, \ = English j, that is, 
c/j (but J ory is often substituted, § 129c) : ^ode^=(d)j^kat\ 
Qurp = (d)juri (cf. § 199, itf), less often Germanized: jMat\ 
juru 
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205. f (*^5') is the voiceless back stop, §§ 149, &c., = 
English k (but see § 165,2 c): franf, fait, Piaffe, ^nic (do 
not neglect the k as in English, see N2). 

Remark i. This sound differs from g in that it is voice- 
less, § 150, and often aspirated § 149 N; the aspiration may 
even develop into a fricative, thus making with the preceding 
stop an affricate, § 82. For (f see § 183. 

Remark 2. In Middle and South Germany f is often 
sounded weak (§ 1 50 N3) and not distinguished from g, but 
not initially before a vowel in South Germany. 

Note I . The f before a front vowel is made farther for- 
ward in the mouth (the top, or palatal, c, §§ 1 52 3, 1 57 : ^ird^C, 
fed, kick, Kate, cat, &c.) than that before a back vowel (the 
back k, §152^: !alt, ^od^, ilud^cn, caught, cook, &c.), 
cf . § 1 94, I N ; but, as every speaker involuntarily makes the 
distinction, it need not be further regarded (§ 24), and so k is 
used for both k and c in the phonetic transcription. 

Note 2. (fl) The f of initial fn?, though usually pronounced 
as ^, has in some parts (for ex., in Saxony) started on the 
course it has completed in English : that is, >& >• /&^ (§ 1 53, 2) >• 
tj > nasal h >• silent, {b) As in English, k assimilates dialec- 
tically to following /: 2)(aflc, bltngen for ^(af[e, fUngen, &c. 

Cf. § 196 R end. 
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206. I Qei% Sdrm, aSittc, $almc, ®abcl, fait. 

In making the English / (cf. § 165, 2a&.d) the whole front 
part of the tongue has a concave form, and thus leaves a 
large resonance-chamber between the tongue and the roof 
of the mouth, while the back of the tongue is raised about 
as much as it is in sounding the vowel o, but not quite as 
much as a German raises it in pronouncing the uvular, or 
back r. In making the German I, on the contrary, the back 
of the tongue sinks, while the front is convex and leaves but 
a very thin space between its surface and that of the roof of 
the mouth. Furthermore, in making the German (, the lips 
are usually opened to the very corners of the mouth, which 
is generally not the case in sounding the English / (§ 165, i). 
The result is that the German I has a clear, light sound, 
and the English / a dull, heavy sound; standing to one 
another as / to //. The difference is most striking after a 
stressed vowel, and in the final syllable ^el (English -/<?), 
and here one must be very careful in speaking German not 
to bring in the English /, which sounds to a German like 
his own back r (§ 221, 2). Compare 2^empel with * temple', 
©dbel with * sable', &c., and practice on such words as 
©temper, Safel ; Duette, gfle, alter, l)elfen ; atteS ; %a\xl, ®aul, 
^alme, &c. 

Note I. For syllabic / see § 187, aNs; for voiceless / 
§I50N23. 

Note 2. In words from the French, U after i, and i( and ill 
after another vowel not initial, are pronounced IJ (latterly 
also iy § 204 N I c, to accord with present French usage), and 
when final this ^'becomes I ft according to § 108, 2 : SBtHarb 
^biljart, WXti = bilj}ft\ «poftiaon=/^///V>V7;/, S)etail = 
detaW or d^tai\ 33ouiUon = bul-jdrf\ gcutUeton =/^^>/<5^' or 
f6J9tihf. 
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207. tit (^em^) is the lip-nasal, = English m (but see 
§ 166^) : SRe^l, 35a' me, am, fommcn, ^ampf. 

Note. In words from the French, (i) am, an, em, en; 
(2) ain, ein, im, in ; (3) om, on ; (4) um, un ; when not 
followed by a vowel, " aspirate A" m, or n, are rendered in 
the South, as in France, by the nasalized vowels : a, <F, ^, 
• (§ ^33)f j"st as the native final n is apt to be (§^208 N2); in 
the North and generally in the Midland by (i) dr/: SlDance? 
ment 'avdrj's^mdrf ^ ^enfion paris-\dn'\ but if« in ©l^ar'latan 
(cf. also § 314), and before b or p an m is more commonly 
pronounced m : %\)Q.VK^(X^ZX fampdn'j'r\ and before b or t 
an n is often pronounced n : ©Utrlanbe gir-ldn'd^^ Xante ; 

(2) ^t} : 3flefrain', Xrain, Baffin', but -m in ^ar'tefin ; (3) 5r} -. 
Dnfel, (E^am'pignon ; but m before b or p is generally pro- 
nounced m : S'l^ombre Idni'l-r ; and ^on = on : SataiUon 
bdtaljdn\ ©gfabton', ©amtfon', &c., but Salfon has on or dr} 
and ^iapo'leon has ^n ; (4) ^7 ; but such words are rare ; ^at- 
fum' has um more generally than "or} and is often written 
^arfiim. In some older words, the South too has m 

(©l^ampagner), n (©uirlanbe, Xante, =ion), or rj (Dnfel). 

Remark. Nasal vowels are not German except dia- 
lectically (§ 133), and the substitution, in German, of the 
nearest native sound is natural and proper, § 1 29 1:. 

For =en = 'tn, and for sent = -m^ *«, •^, see §§ 187, i N s, 
167 a ; for voiceless »?, § 1 50 N 2 3. 
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208. tt (*<?«') is the front (or point) nasal, = English n 
(but see §§ 165, 2^, 166^): nun, nennen, Sanb, ^nod^en. 

Note I. Before a lip-consonant n is sometimes sounded m : 
fiinf, gufunft, unoerf d^amt ; cf. the similar assimilation in 
empfinben < enpfinben < entfinben, § 119. For n = 7 see 
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§209; for ien = 'M, *»«, or '7, §§187, 2N5, 1670* f or n in 
French words, § 207 N ; for voiceless », § 1 50 N a i. 

Note 2. (a) In many SG and MG dialects, final n has 
become silent or is represented only by the nasalization of the 
preceding vowel, § 133. {d) In the Midland and the North, 
final n often disappears before consonants, in the weak forms 
(§114) of ein, mein, &c. 



209. n before f and ) represent the back nasal 77 = Eng- 
ng (*<?«'-^<F'') ) lish ng in 'singer' (but see § 166^) 
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not ng in 'finger' (§§ 169 N2, 126, lend): ©ingcr, ^Ji^gcr, 
SRang, 3)ip^t^ong', gi^groer; 35anf, fenfen. 



Remark. The nasal after a back vowel is back (r^ : ge- 
fungen), while that after a front vowel is more front or 
palatal (7/ : fingett), just as the g in gut differs from that in 
®ift (§I94N); but this difference will be ignored in the 
phonetic transcription, § 24 end. 

Note I. (a) In some German names ng before back vowels 

or x = rfg'. @ngabin, Sngolftabt, Sngo, 3"graban. So in 
foreign names like Ungam, ^ongo, 2lIba(onga, ©angeg 
(Hso ganj^s)t &c.; but most foreign names having ng before e 
are treated as native words and have 7/ : Ungem, 3ngerman= 
lanb, &c. (b) In some foreign words ng = ijg : ^^tnguift, 

2lngclug, CDangclifd^ {ng or rfg), &c. 

Note 2. In composition n does not generally become 77 
before back consonants except in an= and un= and the foreign 
con-y so eingel^en with n (less frequently 77), but angefommen, 
ungefal^r and ^ongrc^', fonfret' with n or 77, still ungern 

almost always has ng. Foreign in= rarely becomes ii] unless 
the next syllable is stressed : inforreft and ^nfonfequeng with 
m, but infognito with in or irj. 77 often >/w in ^ungfer, 
altjiingferlid^, &c. Assimilation to a following word is not 
uncommon in some collocations of frequent occurrence : 
fann man ka(m)many man gel^t maTj gety &c., cf. ' by'm*by * 
for * by and by.* 

Note 3. In many parts of the North (Hanover, Bruns- 
wick, &c.) final ng is pronounced 77^, also in parts of the 
Midland with a very weak k ; but the usage of most parts and 
of the stage is as given above. In some parts of the North 
(Schleswig-Holstein, Westphalia) =ng = 77x- In some parts 
(for example, Westphalia) medial ng is still sounded 77^. 
Cf. § 1 26, I end. 
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2IO. (*<^') is the mid-back-round vowel, §§ 134 &c., 145 ; 
when long it is narrow, when short it is wide. But at the 
South it is narrow even when short ; for other cases of 
short narrow 0, see § 144 N2^. 

i) When long, is like English o in *know': Dfen, ©ol)n, 
Soot, U-o'ba^Un, 93o'a, al^o, Sadt'o'fcn (§ 142). 

2) When short, it is similar to the o in * forty' but shorter 
and more like German long : Dxi, ©onne, offen, Djpgen' . 

Note I . English * know *, * though ', &c., really contain a 
diphthong ending in u (§ 49 N) ; this is most prominent in 
British English. German 5 is so pronounced only dialecti- 
cally^ and the learner should endeavor to pronounce it as a 
simple vowel, § 166 a. Moreover, in making German 5, the 
tongue is higher and its tip is drawn farther back than in 
making the English sound. 

Note 2. Before r a long is often wider, or opener 
(§ I35)> than before other sounds : X^ot/ Dl^r. 

Note 3. Short is, perhaps, the most difficult vowel for 
an English-speaking person to acquire. He must be careful 
not to substitute for it the o in * not *, * copper *, &c. ; for this 
sounds to a German like a^ § 1 1 2. The short o heard in New 
England in such words as * road *, * coat ', * stone ', &c., is 
pretty near the German sound ; but the learner must as care- 
fully avoid using English o as English 6 : to pronounce ^oft 
**Jfosf " is as unpardonable as to pronounce ®ott like English 
"got." For narrow see § 144 Na^; it occurs three times in 
goologie tso'o-lo-gi' . 

Note 4. For ^(ofter, Dftcrn, Dfterlanb ^obe =n)alb &c. 
(no longer Dft, Often, except in parts of the North), 3(l5ft 
* honey-comb* (but SRoft *rust', 3fl5ft * grate*), XrSft, SUtfe, 
2R5nb, 3Wontag, and the names 35bft, Soft and Xl^Stn, see 
§ 137 N3 ; for ^Bd^ (but ^od^jeit), see §§ 137 N i, 139 «N2; 
for lObft, ^ropft, S5ogtJas a proper name also spelled 35oigt), 
§139^; for 35'bler, D'brigfeir, D'brift, ^nS'blaud^', &c., 
§ 137 R 2 (similarly in ^nB'bni|, ^B'blena the first syllable is 
open), so ^atro'fluS §91, 3. but 2)ogma; for SBrSborfcr, 
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SBrt (but Sorb), § 140*. Observe 5 in French gort, 
Stefjort, &c., § 231 N3, and in Jewish fBfd^ev. Under 
secondary stress observe 5llcin5b/ ^crjUg or 0, Sifd^of or 5 
(both g in pi.), Slmbo^ pi. =oflc NG, 3lmb56 pi. =5^6 SG. In 
WUrtemberg the preterit of the II. class of strong verbs 
often has 5 : gic^en, goft for goft, &c. For Soli j<5/'/" see 
§ 138 N2C R3; for M & SG ^atriof, patriot'ifc^, &c., see 
§ 138 N2^; for ob (5b in parts of the South), oon (t)5n in 
parts of the Midland and the South, § i40<rft), 00m, see 
§144; for Q,f)ot,^^on, ®rog, &xU, Sot, Wloh, ^op, see 
§ 138 N3 ; for grob, ©robi^eit ^^d^mxe'Dj but gr5bcr, and for 
NG jQof, ^ob, &c., see § 138 Ni ; for r)W but oSr ariem &c., 
t)Srbci', oStjiig'lic^, &c., fo' but f gr5^', f obalb', f obann', &c., 
and ^djUrif toSl^I, see § 144 N i, but some still pronounce even 
stressed lOOi^I with 0, which is also retained in the obscured 
2Bottuft while JSBol^Uaut has 5 ; for $olcn but polnifc^/ mSgcn 
but mod^te, l^orcn but gel^orfam, SSorteil and NG SSSrrocrf 
and ootrocirtS (0 especially in the military command and in 
"SKarfd^aU SSortoartg "), see § i39<*N ; for 33rom=becre; £or= 
beeve (still SUts in parts of the North and the South), and 
names like ^on=tab, see § 1 39^ N 3. Observe ©c^o^ * a shoot \ 
*a tax*, but ©d^U^ *lap*; SRo^ * steed' but SRS^ 'honey-comb'; 
%lo% ^rofo^ and ©d^lo^e usually have 0. See also § 228 & N. 

211. na==oin goals, o or oi' in S^oaft, od' in Sloafc. 

212. ne as a spelling for maintained itself longest as a 
capital, see § 22 R ; as more classic than 0, it has been 
affected by some in writing their names, notably by Goethe. 
In Greek and Latin words, oc is usually two vowels (the 
diphthongs 01 and oe being printed 5 in German) : ^e in 
^ocfte, o^ in ^oet', ^oetif, &c. (as in German foe' ben). In 
Low-German geographical (generally not in personal) names, 
oe = ^: S^e^oe', SoeSfelb, DIbeSloe', Ooeft, In Dutch names, 
oe = /7 : Soer^aoe, SoerS, Stoer. 

213. (a) ox and 0^ in names and in a few words from 
Low German or from foreign languages, is the diphthong oi : 
Soi^enburg, Soifad^, D^btn'; S3ot, 2:ro9gen)id^t ; but (^) in 
LG names oi = ^: Soic^^orft, S3roid^, 2^roiSborf, &c., 
§ 44, 3N2 (but the HG interpretation of these as a dit^K- 
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thong is now common, p. io8 ft), so also in the name SSoigt 
and the French ©omptotr, also written Sontor' . {c) In most 
words from the French, oi is pronounced wa, or rather oa 
(§ 146 N), the a being long if the diphthong has the stress : 
Xoilctte tqalefp, SKcmoiren memoarn' ; 09 is more commonly 
oj than qaj : lopal lojaf , SRo^alifl, {d) oi = two vowels in 

5R^ombotb', &c. 

om^ on, see § 207 N. 

214. o\x in French words = German u : « in ^our, ii in 
©ouDert', ®oudf)'c, cf. § 48, 3. 

215. otO in LG names and a few foreign words = : 
3Sird^on), S3on)Ie, For xo in Slavic names cf. § 239, 2 R/. 
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216. Qd^ or * mutated J', § 120, 3) is the mid-front-round 
vowel, §§ 134 &c., 145. When long it is narrow, when short 
it is wider — considerably at the North, much less so at the 
South. During the formation of the vowel, the tongue is in 
the position for c, but the tip of it either sinks or is drawn 
in, and the lips are not only nearly closed, but also some- 
what protruded : in this way the front resonance-chambers 
(that is, the spaces just behind and in front of the front 
teeth) are enlarged, § 132. Singers sometimes produce this 
sound in prolonging such a word as * days' (§ 136, i); it may 
also be observed in an indolent and somewhat affected pro- 
nunciation of *sayr, and in kpdo for kpde, a. call to sheep 
common in the northern States. 

i) It is long in ^o^Ien (distinguished from ^e^Ien by 
rounding), ^onig, £)fen, @octf)C, 6rboI ; and 

2) Short in §oIIc, fonnen (distinguished from §cllc, Icnncn 
by rounding), ©otter, &c. 
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Note I. 5 should not be pronounced as a diphthong = of, 
nor like English ur in *fur*, for ex., 'Giirty' for Goethe. It 
would be better to use I instead ; for all Germans would 
understand this, and many use it (§ 136, 2). 

Note 2. For ^lBfter,_rbftcn 3l3fte (both often B, especially 
in the North), trBftcn, 'o^ietli^, Sft(cr)rci(l^ (rarely o),_5ftcr= 
berg, &c., (Bftlid^ is still heard at the North), ^rb'pftiit; 
SS'dgtC; and others with B <[ (observe that 5 has generally 
become in Dft, 3loft, &c.) cf. § 137 N3 ; bbfd^cn and 
S3ofci^ung have 5 or § 137 Ni ; for l^b^ft but mSd^tc mogen 
see § 139^ & N, similarly ©e^bft often has short 5 even in 
the_ South, § 139 Niend; for ®rBbg; SB^cn, §139^; for 
^rb'bler, SSbgleiit; aKo'bling, see § 137 R2, for moblic'rcn 
§144 N 23; for S3e^brbc (also b),_NG SBbrbc, Sort, and 
S3b;rbing, SBbrg, S3brfe (also b), W6t\cx (also b), the name 
2Bort]^ (locally 0); 2)onaun)Bttl^, and NG names like 
SB(^)rbc, ©cfemfdrbe/ S3rcmen)brbe, ^alt)3rbc, see §1403; 
for SSifd^bfc, ^ev^bqe, ©inBbc, &c. see_§2ioN4. Observe 
©c^o^Iing < ©d^o^ *a shoot ', and ©d^bftling < ©d^bft *pet*, 
and see § 228 N. 
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317. ^ QP^*) is the voiceless bilabial stop, §§ 149, 150, 
152 a, = English p (but see § 165, 2^) : ^uber, Ouppc, plump. 

Note I. This sound differs from b in that it is voiceless 
(§ 150) and often aspirated (§ 149, iN). 

Note 2. In some words from the French final p is silent : 
Soup kuy ©orpS ^ory so too ©omptoir = ^ontor'. It is not 
silent in ^falm, ^fcubon^ttt/ ^y^d^ologic, &c. 

For initial fp, see § 225. 

218. ^lQpe*-e/f') =/ +/(see § 169 Ni) : (Sumpf, ^funb, 
^fcrb, ftopfen. 

Note. The/ of pf is often so far assimilated to the y that 
it is, like^ made with the upper teeth and lower lip, instead 
of with both lips, or, at least, both upper lip and teeth touch 
the lower lip. When initial or after m, pf is frequently 
sounded / in the North and the Midland ; ^fcrb, pflegettc 
fdmpfett; ©d^impf. 
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219. jflff (^p^'hd^ ') occurs in @))l^eu and in a few foreign 
words; it =/: 2:clegrapf), ^^o'tograpf)ic', SKetap^'er. See 
§ 137 Ni. pt|t^=//: 3)tp(|t^ong, ®ip^t^ert'tiS, SRap^t^a. 
In ©appl^o the first p is generally silent. 
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220. qu Qku^-u^*) = ^v or ^j3 (with fricative more or less 
voiceless but weak, § 150 N2C &c. end, § 239, 2c) : Quart, 
Quelle, bequem'. 

Note. In some French words qu = >& : S3ouquet', 9Kar= 
qui'fe, ^ique ; but not in quitt, Duittung, &c. 



^ 



221. r Cer') : Stot, 3Karft, fal^ren, rot, 9Sater. The letter r 
is pronounced differently in different parts of Germany and 
among different classes of people ; or rather, there are two 
or three different r*s in extensive use in Germany, a front r, 
a back r, and a glottal r. 

' i) The Front r (the point-trill, or 3wngenfpi^en-r, tran- 
scribed r) is like the Scotch r, or like r in *rat' trilled 
(geroKt). That is, the tip of the tongue is raised and put in 
rapid vibration. It is used in many parts of Germany, and 
actors and singers aim to employ it; but it seems to be 
rapidly losing ground before the back r, § 129 R. 

2) The Back r (the uvular-r, or 3cipfd^en-r, transcribed e) 
is the "Northumbrian burr." During its formation, the 
front of the tongue lies down, while the part farther back 
assumes the form of a trough, in which the uvula lies and, 
as the breath strikes it from behind, vibrates up and down 
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like a little tongue.* But the trough is very generally not 
well formed, the back of the tongue not curling up enough 
on the two sides, so that the breath gets around the uvula 
without putting it into vigorous vibration ; then (§ 149, 2N) 
the sound produced approaches very closely to that of y, 
§ 198, 1 (compare SBaren and SBagen) and, before voiceless 
consonants (§ 150 N2), to that of x> § 198, 2 (compare 2lrt 
andSld^t)." 

Remark. A uvular r with falsetto voice (§743) is often 
made by boys in this country in imitating a crow. 

3) The Glottal r (transcribed u), A very slow vibration 
or trembling (see § 73, N) of the vocal chords is sometimes 
substituted for the trill of the tongue or uvula, or is used in 
place of voice in connection with the trill ; it may even take 
the place of voice in a vowel adjoining the r. A vigorous 
glottal r is used in Mecklenburg and Pommerania and is 
affected in certain circles of society elsewhere ; a softer, 
weaker glottal r is common in Saxony and other parts of the 
Midland. 

Remark i. A glottal r (often front-modified by the rising 
of the tip of the tongue) occurs also in our northern States 
by the side of the ordinary tongue-tip r, and, when made with 
falsetto voice (§ 74 3), has a peculiar grating sound. 

Remark 2. The learner should strive to acquire the uvular 
or the glottal r ; unless he intends to go on the stage, where 
the point trill is aimed at. 

Note I. In words from the French ending in -tx and in 
some ending in =icr, the r is silent, thus 2)iner' {-^')» 3)ejeuner'; 
Sltelicr' {-je'), and so S3an!icr', SJ^etier', ^ortier'/ Slenticr', &c., 
but S5arbier' (-f/)» ^aDalier', ^affagier, &c. (§ 202). 

Note 2. In some districts (notably in Berlin), final r be- 
comes the vowel d or disappears entirely, just as is the case 
to a large extent in English. Thus $ater becomes/J/'df, bit did, 



* This may easily be seen by the use of a hand-mirror. Compare 
tiie sound made in snoring. 
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nur nudt %QXgd. This usage seems to be gaining : it is surely 
less objectionable to a German ear than the harsh glottal r 
heard in our northern States, R i. 

Note 3. In some parts, v is apt to assimilate to a following 
point consonant (§§ 1523, 157) and so to disappear: ©a'tcn, 
^a 'toff el, SKa'fd^, &c. Cf. its loss by dissimilation, § 124. 
For (r)r^ see § 200^. 
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222. f, ^ Qes^) is the point fricative. 

(0 

When final (§ 108, 2) or next a voiceless consonant 
(§ 150 N2), it is voiceless, as in English *sin^ (SlaS, 93i§= 
mardt, ®re§=bcn, ift, and so even before vowels : bBs'artig, 
6rbfe ^erpsp, Siid^fc buksp (distinguish these cases from those 
in § 223 N4). 

(2) 

223. i) In entirely voiced neighborhood (that is, between 
vowels or between a vowel and a voiced consonant) medial \ 
has become voiced, =z (cf. English s in * risen', *rosy', &c.), 
in most of North Germany: reifen, ©Idfcr, gcn)cf(c)nc 
(91 N2), bofcr, guafel, &c. See § 119 & R p. 80. 

2) Before a vowel initial f has become more or less voiced 
in parts of North Germany, especially in the North-West, 
§ 130 : Oie =zl or szt, Oo^n, fcl^en, &c. ; similarly in com- 
pounds : (3d^n)iegerfot)n, t)crfcf)cn, but see N4. In cases like 
ba \xt=dd^zi, f is practically medial and belongs under i above. 

Note I. (a) In cases of syncope like gcn)ef(c)ne, in which 
the full form is still current, \=z (or z), so too in ^aSlct •< 
S5afcl, and sometimes in ^ilSncr : but it is usually voiceless 
inothers : ©lei^ncr, ^(ail^ncr, &c. and in such formations as 
Slb'^'Iein. (b) '§ = e^ becomes z in 'g ift, not in 'g ge^t, 
*g mod^tc, 'g roar. 
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Remark. In niefen voiceless f is common in the 
North, perhaps in imitation of the sound of sneezing. 

Note 2. In certain words from the French, North Germans 
often retain the French voiceless f : frequently in Sergeant/ 
Seroice, @en)iette, Silhouettes Souoevdn; usually not in 
SeUerie, Serenabe, Sonett, @ouper. Sahrament has z, but 
as a French oath it has s, @anSfouci, the palace at Potsdam, 
is pronounced sarf' swst. 

Note 3. In the Midland and the South and in parts of the 
North, f is generally * voiceless in any position (§ 1 50 N 3) ; 
and in the North, initial f before a vowel often has the first 
part voiceless and only that near the vowel voiced. It, there- 
fore, seems best to represent the \ that is always voiceless by s 
in the phonetic transcriptions, and to use z rather than z for 
the f that is more or less voiced in the North or, even if 
voiceless, is weak, § 1 50 Notes. 

Note 4. When the f follows a voiceless consonant and 
begins a syllable that sometimes or always has chief or sec- 
ondary stress, it, too, is generally sounded voiceless, even by 
those who elsewhere have z ; but as it is often weak (cf. 
§ 1 50 N 2 <r) like a voiced consonant, it is marked z (not z) 
rather than s in the phonetic transcription, N3: ent^altfant/ 
^abfal; bugfierett/ ^at fie; ob fie, er mad^t fid^'d fauer. But 
©rbje; ^M\t\f Sldtfer, ^Id^fe, &c. have j, § 222 end. 

Note 5. gy = J, z, or «, or long s in Slu^fic^t, augfud^en, 
2KenbclSfo^n, &c., §§ 150 N2f, 114, sf or long/ in 3ludfprad^e, 
3luSfteUung, &c., / in 93imSftein, and so generally in such 
genitive compounds as ^nbad^tSftunbe, 3led^t^f^lu^, &c., 
jy = J in gu^ftapfe, and the spelling ^u^tapfe is sanctioned. 

Note 6. Final s is silent in some French words : 6orp^ 

kdr, ^alaig paia% &c. 

(3) 

224. Initially before another consonant, f is always voice- 
less, but it is not always s. 

Note. German formerly had s initially before various 
other consonants, as Low German and English have to-day. 
We have the statements of grammarians of the i6th century 



* But z or « may occasionally be heard at the South between vowels 
for either f or ^ so rcifcn, au^erlid^, au^erorbenU^, &.c. 
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that in High German this s- had by that time changed to J^ 
and that too before p and t as well as before other consonants. 
Gradually the orthography made the same change: s/tm 
* slime* > ©d^lcim, sma/ * small ' > f dental, sne * snow' > 
©d^nee, swan >► ©d^toan. But the frequent occurrence of 
fp and ft, medially and finally, and the influence of the many 
Greek and Latin words beginning with fp and ft, succeeded 
in establishing an inconsistency in the spelling, which, being 
misunderstood, offers to those of Low-German stock (cf. 
§ 225 N i) a plausible excuse for adhering to the Low-German 
pronunciation in these cases. 

325. (a) fps fts =fp Jt (with weak p and /, § 150 Ni^): 
fpat, ©pici, fpred^en, ©tcin, ftiH, ftel^cn ; also in composition : 
Sct'fpiel, bc=fprcd^cn, t)cr=ftcf)cn, ©c-ftein (not in the name 
©af^tetn), ^olftetn, 5Raftatt, SRoflotf (also with s). So, too, in 
foreign words : ©pa^, fpccicH, ©pcbitcur, ©tation ; and 
usually, but not universally, in foreign compounds, if the 
first part is a familiar one : ^er=fpcltit)c, 5Rc=fpeft, 3"=f*^wmcnt, 
fon=ftattcrcn (of course not in 3)ig=put, 2)iS=ttnftton, &c.) ; 
also in familiar proper names : ©panien, ©pinoja, ©todtl^olm, 
©tuart, &c. 

Remark. In words recently adopted or preserving a 
distinctly foreign appearance, the foreign sp st is some- 
times retained : ©pleett; ftaccato, &c. 

Note I. In Bremen, Hanover, and other North-German 
districts, initial f before t and p is still sounded s (§224 N), 
not, however, in the theatres there. When these North 
Germans undertake to acquire y?j^, they sometimes misunder- 
stand " initial " to mean only at the very beginning of a word 
and so sound <SpicI with^ but S3cifpicl with jr/, § 1293. 

Note 2. In the Midland, tf(t) is often pronounced rf{f) : 
crft, 3Surft, mir'S; and in parts of the South, every ft fp is 
sounded ft fp : ^iftc, ^nofpc, &c. ; but the learner will avoid 
these as carefully as initial sp st. 

226. {F) As Germanic sk- had early become fd^ =y 
(§119 end), adopted words beginning with ffs or fc- have 
generally retained the foreign pronunciation : ffanbietCH/ 
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©fijjc, ©lulptur, ©conto; but some familiar ones may, 
more or less frequently, be heard with Jk : thus ©fanbal, 
less frequently ©fat, ©tlat)C, ©frupcl, &c. 

227. (c) Before other consonants, f occurs in a few 
adopted words and = s : ©birrc, ©cenc, ©lat)c, ©maragb, 
©pl^drc, and LG names like ©roinc, ©roincmiinbc, &c., § 224 N, 
but observe ©d^ItpS or ©I^IipS. 

228. jj (^es^-esf*) and § Qes^'tset^\ less commonly ^se^) are 
always voiceless (but see § 123 Naft), = j* : ba^, glci^cn, 
aSaflcr. 

Note, ff occurs only medially and then only after short 
vowels (§41,23), 5 occurs medially after long vowels and 
finally (§ 41, 2 3, 33) ; consequently, as it is not possible to tell 
the quantity of a vowel before final 5, one must look to a 
medial form. Thus %\x^ and ©d^o^ ' lap ' have long vowels, 
inasmuch as the genitives f^^eS and ©c^o^c^ have ^ ; and 
fd^ofef tnuj, §aj i^dJUd^ l^afltc have short vowels, as seen from 
jd^offen, miiffcn, ^aWt^ and j^aficn. It has been suggested 
that this difficulty be obviated by writing fS finally after short 
vowels, and the Austrian speller requires f^, § 41, 3^- 

229. f^ (*/j'-/je-^5'', §343, less commonly 'fe') is a 
voiceless fricative practically identical with English sh ; it is 
printed / in phonetic transcription, ©d^iff, 2lfcl^c, %\\^, 
©d^nec, fd^mal, fd^Iagen. 

Note. The tongue is so placed as to direct the breath 
against the teeth and lips in a somewhat different way from 
what it does in the case of s\ moreover, the point of the 
tongue is retracted, so that there is a considerable resonance- 
chamber between it and the teeth ; the quality of the sounds 
is thus materially different, §§ 75-6. In making this sound, 
Germans usually protrude the lips more than English-speaking 
people do. 

Remark i. Notice that ^=sfl and not/: ^iS^^d^cn < 
^IS^ and sd^cn ; still bi^c^en is not infrequently sounded 
bifn, but this is by many regarded as vulgar. 

Remark 2. In Greek words fc^ =/: Sfd^^luS ; but in 
words from the Italian it = sk ; ©^ex^^. 
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234. ue as a spelling for ii maintained itself longest as a 
capital, see §22 R. ue = u<f'in 3)ucII, ^ongrucnj, ufucH', 
juerft ; u?' in Sa'muel ; tie in ©uej ; 2? in the names ^o^cbuc, 
Ued^tlanb, For gue gui, see § 199, 4. 

235. Ut (a diphthong = // + /, with but little more stress 
on u than on /) occurs only in the exclamations l^ui and pfui. 

Note, {a) In some Low-German names like !^uiSburg and 
Suift/ ui = u, p. 109 ft ; uic = « in ^arapluie'; (b) in Dutch 
names, ui or U9 = ^': Suibcrfcc, ©lu^^. {c) Elsewhere 
ui = two vowels : SRut'nC; Sun^nt^al, Sil'ttpolb, &c. ; or, in 
rapid or dialectic speech, a diphthong ; ut or ui. 

^36. uo (a diphthong =w^ or up) has generally become 
u (33ud^, Od^ul^, &c., § 22) but still occurs in the South, 
and in certain Southern names (like Suont, 5Ruobi) is often 
rendered w'o or uo^ in other parts of Germany, p. 108 ft. 
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237. it (*«' or * mutated u\ § 120) is the high-front-round 
vowel (§§ 134 &c., 145). When long it is narrow, when 
short wide (§ 135), considerably at the North, much less at 
the South. During the formation of the vowel, the tongue 
is in the position for t, but the tip of it either sinks or is 
drawn in, and the lips are not only nearly closed but also 
somewhat protruded : in this way the front resonance- 
chambers (that is, the spaces just behind and in front of 
the front teeth) are enlarged, § 132. Singers sometimes 
produce this sound in prolonging such a word as *ease' 
(§ 136, i) ; it may also be heard in /up, a call to sheep, § 136, i, 
and in an affected pronunciation of " oh, dear ! " 

i) It is long in SKu^Ic, fiir (distinguished from mtx by 
rounding), ^apter'mU^'Ic (§ 142), §iil|ncr, Sud^cr, &c. 
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2) It is short in SKilUct, Sutfcn (distinguished from ticfcn 
by rounding), ^iinbifd^, the name SlUd^cr, &c. 

Note I. Never pronounce ii like English u or like u + e. 
It would be better to use i instead ; for all Germans would 
understand this, and many use it (§ 136, 2). 

Note 2. For bUfter (also U in the South and the west Mid- 
land), roUft, 2BUfte; ^Uftcln,^ ^Ufter, see §137 N 3 and § 233 
Ns, but 3lUftcr now has U as often as U, and in 3flUfter, 
stoUd^fig, toUd^fc, toUfc^C, U has become quite rare, § 141 ; 
French "M^t, also written ^Ufd^e, * ruche' (but ^fifd^c pi. of 
aiufd^ *rush') and S3Ud^er, 93ild^Icin, glUd^c, and others having 
U < n, §233 N 5 (but notice^ gebUrtig < ©cbnrt) ; for U'brig, 
U'blcr, SU'gncr, S5U'bncr, giuglein, &c. see § 137 R 2, similarly 
in 3liibfen, 3lubjamen, the ii is usually long. Long ii is heard 
in the names Uljcn and Gd^trt^. In ^ajiitc, also written 
^ajjiitte, the ii is often short. In the South the ii of =tiimet 
-tiimlid^ is generally shortened, in the North that of mii^ig. 
For filt' unb fUr' but fur ®clb', see § 144 N i. 
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238. H Qfau'). 

i) Voiceless, =f. In (a) German words and (p) words 
thoroughly Germanized, and when (c) final. So 3Sater, t)on, 
mel, DoK, grcDcl; ^ult)cr, SScild^cn, 3Sett, 3SerS, 3Sogt, brat)(er), 
9JcrD(en), SeDlojc; 3KotTt)', ©enitii)', &c. Also {d) some 
names (mostly Low German) : S3ot)enben, Sterner^ SBil^elmS- 
l)aocn, S3rcmcn)or'be, §anno't)cr, §at)cl, Serben, 93o^, 3Sifdf)er, 
3Sird^on), SSarnl^agcn, 3SotgtIanb. 

2) Voiced, = z/ or j3. (a) In foreign words still felt to 
be such (UniDcrfitSf , nert)Ss', SSa'fe, 2lbt)erb', ot)ar, ^Wooeric, 
3Scnc'big, 3Se'nuS, and so in the Latinized Old-German 3San' 
balen). North Germans render t) (except when final) by the 
dentilabial xo {v, § 239, i3), Middle and South Germans by 
the bilabial n) (|3, § 239, i^), but the latter are inclined to 
give t) the sound of y* in more words than the North Germans 
are (thus in (gflaDC, 3SeSper, SJtoIt'ne^ SJenuS, &c.). (b^ lu 
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many Low-German names, medial t) is voiced : SllocnSlcbcn, 
3)ot)c, ®art)e, ^eux, SIcdc, 3ftat)enSbcrg, ©iet)cr§, ©trut)e. 
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239- tti (*«^<?') : roet, fd^wer, jroei, SBratf. 

i) There are two ways of pronouncing n), or rather there 
are two n)'s. (a) The bilabial xo is formed with the two 
lips, as in the act of blowing. After voiceless consonants 
it is more or less voiceless (§§ 119, 150 N23) and is tran- 
scribed p (§ 239, 2 c). The sound is enough like English w 
to be generally taken for it by English-speaking people, but 
in its production the back of the tongue is not raised to the 
w-position nor is there any tenseness of the inside of the 
cheeks or rounding of the lips as is the case when English w 
is sounded. A real (English) w, or u, may, however, be 
heard in the South-West. (d) The dentilabial vo (v) is 
formed with the upper teeth and the lower lip, like English v, 
but it is weaker than our v, being made with less friction. 

2) {a) In the Midland and parts of the South, the bilabial 
xo is used in all situations, and is generally voiceless though 
weak, § 150 N 3. (^) In the North and generally on the 
stage, the dentilabial xo is usually employed (SBaffer, Soroe, 
3ll'n)in') ; but after an i^-sound (©d^tDeftcr, jwei) the bilabial 
xo is very common, and in this position is more or less 
voiceless (§ 150 Na^). (c) The u after q (quer. Quelle) is, in 
the same way, sounded either as p or as v. 

In the phonetic transcriptions, xo is generally transcribed 
z/, but fd^it), ixo, and qu are transcribed /P, /^P, ^P; <^ is the 
sign for completely voiceless P, but will not be needed. 

Remarks, (a) In the few words (from Low German and 
English) that begin with tor (2Bta(f, rorangcln, &c.), the xo is 
more or less voiceless, like a weak/; it is transcribed f noty. 
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{d) XO is silent in ©^atol and after 0, §§ 175, 21 5. {c) tol^ = to 
in SB^ift* (d) Dialectically xo in mix became (first only after 
the verb) m or d: mr (oxb-r) ^oln^=X0\X tOOUen. (e) to =/ 
in @a(to, a South-German town. (/) When final or next a 
voiceless consonant in Slavic names to =/: ^urgetljjeto Tur- 
geneff, ^aberetodft. 
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240. f Qiks^) = English x in *ox', that is, ^j* (§ 137 Ni) : 
§ejc, SKaj, 3lst, ©jcmpel (not egz-), Xcnop^on, XcrjeS (not 2). 

Note I. Most pure German words have d^S (pronounced ks) 
where the English correspondent would lead one to expect j, 

cf. §§ 39» 182. 

Note 2. (a) £ is silent in some French words, so the plural 
bureaus biXro^ but bureaus byxros' is more common, {b) In 
9){e£ico and other Spanish words one often hears /? for %. 
3)0tt Dui^ote is ususdly pronounced ddrf^-fdt, in imitation of 
French pronunciation. 
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241. ^ (^upstHdn\ now generally ^uphilon") : ©^ntaj, 3lf9L 
The letter p occurs in proper names and in some words 
from the Greek and other foreign languages. By the people 
generally it is pronounced like German i, and is usually so 
taught in the schools ; but the study of Greek has caused a 
revival of the original ^-sound in words that plainly show 
their Greek origin, particularly if the 9 be long. Thus ii is 
considered "elegant" in S^'ril, "^r^'W^t, anonym', ^p'bra, 
§ 91, 3, 5 (less commonly u) in ^rofcl^t' (§ 138 Nz^), ^f^dfie, 
and ii in SDlptftc, 3ft^pt^muS (§91,3), 6t)!IuS (exception to 
§ 91* 3), ©pmbol', &c., and even in l^ttd^ett (< English 
* lynch') ! On the other hand, the natural pronunciation has 
established itself even in the spelling in ®iij% , ^\\&^ , ^"^ 
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(< Latin stilus^ but formerly written ©t^l), Stmbcl, and 
i is usually heard in common words : Slg^ptcn, especially in 
unstressed syllables : §t)ajin't^c, §9potf)cf', ©pftcm', Sprann', 
&c. And in most proper names (§9ttl, Kpburg, ©d^n)§j, 
©5^e, SB^f, &c.) and when final in foreign words like %vc^, 
%^v^^ English names like SBiCp, §Cin5> ^ind Polish names 
in sfp, the 9 = i. 

Remarks, {a) In some words from foreign languages 9=7 : 
^anUe j^Tj'^f §)cirb, 2)ucatan. See also §§ 213c end, 174, 191. 
{6) In some Dutch names g (or ijj, § 20) = ajl (as in English, 
§ 166 a R): g; g)pern or SiP^'^/ ^^W^h ffi^^toii)t or SliiSioijf ; 
but SR^mtoegcn. 
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242. J (*/^//*) and ^ Qfef-fsef'') = fs in English * fits' 
(§ 169 Ni) or VV /= at is 1/ So ju, lutj, je^n, Dffijicr'*, 

Note I. ^ is used only (except in some names : Sau^ett; 
S3oi^cnburg, ®Ia^, (3vn^, 2^en, ©d^toc^) directly after a 
short vowel : tto^/ ©pt^C/ ^a^e ; but 5 after a consonant or 
a long vowel : SKtcjc, 3flot)rjc ; ©alj, SGBurscI. 

Note 2. (fl) The student must learn to pronounce dis- 
tinctly ts and not be satisfied with dz or z. {6) Remember, 
however, that ^ is only a way of writing s (§ 41, 2^, 3^) and 
has no /-sound, {c) Initially in Dutch and LG (SuibctfcC; 
3ct)cn) and savage names with Dutch or English spelling 
(3ambcfi, Qanjibar), and in a few other foreign words (©age, 
^a^av, ^ajarb), g = 2: ; but 3ulu usually has j = ts, and SSagat 
is also pronounced b&tsdr^. (d) In ^tottje/ 3 = J ; occasion- 
ally also often n, I, in ganj; ©d^malj; &c., §§121 and 122 end. 
For the occasional loss of / in ad^jt *efi(t)stj &c., cf. § 114. 
(e) jg, = ^, is retained in some words from the Italian, etc.: 
©ranbcaaa, ©figjc, § 48, " end. 
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* The old spelling was Dfficter (§ 48, n), and one still hears the pro- 
nunciation, ^d/istr^f § 1793. 
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SPECinEN WITH PHONETIC TRANSCRIPTIONS. 

243. The following selection from Goethe's Faust is given 
(i) in phonetic transcription representing the careful enun- 
ciation of the stage, (2) in phonetic transcription showing 
the colloquial pronunciation of a North or Middle German 
who does not speak broad dialect, (3) in the ordinary 
spelling, {a) Besides the points mentioned in § 160, 1-4, it 
will be observed that in the studied pronunciation represented 
in (i), unstressed syllables are more distinctly pronounced 
than in ordinary speech (that is, en, cl, &c., are sounded 
p«, p/, &c., rather than •;/, •/, § 187, 2N 5; unb does not de- 
generate into •;/(/) ; vowels tend to lengthen in open syllables, 
§ 144 N 2, 3, and in the pronouns mir, tf)n, &c., § 144 Ni; 
and the glottal stop is more regularly retained, §154,2). 
In order to indicate that a short close vowel may be 
lengthened, the usual Roman type is used (§135 end) but 
the mark ^ is placed over it. (S) In both (i) and (2), 
vowels not marked long are short. The unvoicing of sonor- 
ous consonants next voiceless consonants (§ 150 N) has 
been ignored, {c) While some variants have been given in 
(2), it did not seem advisable to notice all, even all important 
ones. Thus, only the uvular r has been given ; n) is repre- 
sented by V not by ^ (§ 239, 2), but p has been printed in 
jit)', fd^Tt)', qU' (§ 239, 2 end) ; \ before vowels has been printed 
z (not z) throughout, to accord with the usage of the Mid- 
land and the South, the North-German practice being rep- 
resented in (i), § 223 N3. Short narrow vowels have been 
printed (u, o, i, &c.) wherever they may be heard, although 
some pronounce them wide (//, 0^ /), § 144 N 2 3. Further 
transcriptions, of a more conservative type, will be found in 
Victor's books, p. 107 ft. 
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(0 

Mh nun, ^a^! /i^lozofi^, 
jy}!rist?ra^ ^unt me!d\tsm\ 

^ mm 

durfl^aus^ ftVidirfj mit haj^s^m b^miin. 
da Jte ^ifi nun, *ifl ^artn9r tor! 
^unt bin zo kluk ^als vl tsxjfor^; 
hajs? magisHer, ha^s? dok^tor gar, 
^unt tsi9 Jon ^an d\ tsemjdr, 
herauf\ herap\ ^unt kver, ^unt krum 
main? Jubr *an der naz9 herum! — 
^unt ze9, das mr nidts vis9n konpnf 
das vil mir fir das herts ferbrenhn, 
tsvdr bin ^ifl g9faj[t?r ^als ^ah d\ lafon, 
dokto^rpn, magis^tpr, fraiber, ^unt pfafm; 
miH pldg9n kainp skrtipdl, no\ tswaifpl, 
fiirfit9 mifi ved^rfor hoh, no\ toifpl — 
da!fUt^ Hst mir *aux ^abfroit ^entris^m, 
bildp mlr nifit ^ain, vas refits tsvL vism, 
bildd mlr nifit ^ain, Hfi kontd vas ierpn, 
d\ menfon tsxi bespm unt tsu bpkerpn, 
'aux ^dp Hfl ved?r gut no^ gelt, 
nox ^er ^unt her^lifikait^ der velt; 
*es mdfit9 kain hunt zo ierfpr leb^nf 
drum hdp ifi mifi der magi' 'erge'bpn, 
^op mlr durfi gaj^stps krqft ^unt munt 
nifit manfi gdhaim'nis vUrdp kunt, 
das *ifi nifit mer, mit zaurpm f^ais, 
tsxi zdgpn brauy^, vas ^ifi nifit vats, 
das ^ifi ^erken'p, vas d\ velt 
*im ^inprstpn tsuzam'pn helt. 
Jail ^ab vir^ kmskraft' *unt zdmpn, 
^unt tu nifit mer Hn vortpn krdmpn. 
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hab? [or hap\ nuUy ^ax / yi'/ozq/"/', 

/u'zts^zaf un{f)* mt!d\tsin^y 

un(t)* laid'z ^au^ t^ologi^ [p^ Jli^ 

duzflaus^ JtVidizt\ mit hais'tn [or •;/] hmiin. 

da fte id nun, Hd ^azm'z toz ! 

un{f)^ bin zo klu\, (^)als vi tsufoz, 

hais(9) magis^t'z [ory], haisp dokHoz [or /'z] gdz, 

un\ tsi{9) Jon (^)an d\ tse(f)njaz, 

hpzauf, hdzap un(f)* k^ez, un(f)* kzum, 

main? Jul z (^)an d'z ndZ9 hpzum — 

un(j)* z<f'(p), das viz nidts vis-n kdn-n! 

das wil miz flz das heztsf'zbzen'n, 

ts^dz bin i/i gpfait'z (^)a/s ^a/(p) di laf-n [or 'm\ 

dokt^zn, magis't'z [ov j"\, fzaj[b'z, un(t)* (J>)fyf'n [or -m]; 

midpldyn [or -77] kainp skzup'l, no\ ts^if-l, 

fUzfiti/) mid ved'zfoz hob no^ toif'l — 

dd^fuz^ {^)is(f) miz 'aux ^abfzoit ^mtzis-n [or (')'^/'-], 

bild? [or bilt\ miz nid{f) ^aj^n vas zedts tsM vis-n, 

bildp [or ^///] miz nid(f) ^ain (^)id kontp vas le'zn, 

di menfn ts\i bes'zn unif fsu bpkrzn, 

'aux ha' bid ved'z gUt nox gdt, 

nox '^z unt* hezHidkaif d'z velt; 

(9)s modt(p) kain hunt zo lerfz leb'n [or -(^•)w] / 

dzum hWbid mid d'z magi' [ory] ^ezge'b'n [or (^yzge{b'')m'], 

^op miz durd gaistps kzaft un(f)^ muni 

nid(f) mand gphaim'nis wiizdp kunt, 

das id nid(f) mez, mit zau' zm [or n"] f^is, 

tsu zdyn [or 'v] bzaux(p)f vas id nid(t) va^s, 

das id 'zkenp, vas di velt, 

im Hn'zsPn tsMzam^n [or m*m^ helt, 

fau ^ah viz^ k-nskzaff un(t)* zdm-n [or m-m'], 

unif tu nid{f) mez in voztn kzdm'n [or ww]. 

* or •»(/). ^ OT -n. 
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(3) 
§abc nun, aci) ! ^^ilofop^ie^ 

Suriftcrci unb ^Jlebijin, 

Unb leiber au6) S^^cologic ! 

3)urd^auS ftubicrt, mit ^ei^em 35emu^*n. 

3)a ftcl^* id^ nun, id^ armcr 2:i^or! 

Unb bin f o f lug als roic jut)or ; 

§ei^c ^JJagiftcr, ^ei^e ©oftor gar, 

Unb jie^c fd^on an bie jcl^cn Sa^r, 

§crauf, ^crab unb quer unb frumm, 

3Keinc ©d^uler an ber 9iafe l^erum — 

Unb fcl^c, ba| roir nid^ts roiflcn f bnnen ! 

3)aS win mir fd^ier baS ^ctj oerbrenncn. 

Swat bin id^ gefd^eiter als aQc bie Saffcn, 

3)oftoren, 3JJagiftcr, ©d^rcibcr unb ^faffcn ; 

3Kid^ plagcn feinc ©frupcl nod^ 3w^if^Ir 

gUrd^tc mid^ rocber vox §bQc nod^ 2^cufcl — 

3)afur ift mir auci) aUc g^reub' cntriffcn, 

35ilbc mir nid^t cin, roaS SRcd^tS ju roiffen, 

35ilbc mir nid^t ein, id^ fbnnte roaS lel^ren, 

©ie 5Jlcnfd^cn p bcffern unb ju bcfel^rcn. 

3lud^ ^ab' id^ mcber Qiui nod^ ©clb, 

3lo6) 6l^r* unb §crrlid^fcit bcr Sfficit ; 

6§ mbd^te fcin §unb fo Idngcr lebcn ! 

3)rum ^ab* id^ mid^ ber 9Jlagie ergeben, 

Db mir burd^ ©eifteS Sraft unb 3Kunb 

9iid^t mand^ ©el^eimnis miirbe funb, 

®d^ id^ nid^t me^r, mit faurem ©d^mei^, 

3u fagen hxand^e, maS id^ nid^t mei^, 

®a^ id^ erfenne, mag bie 2SeIt 

Sttt ^nnerften jufammenl^dlt, 

Q(i)au^ aHe SBirfenSfraft unb ©amen, 

Unb t^u' nid^t mel^r in SBorten framen. 
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THE NATURE OF ACCENT 

244* Mental and emotional states have corresponding 
physical states, and these to some extent affect speech. 
Ejccitement is accompanied by a tense condition of the 
muscles ; and increased tension of the vocal chords results 
in a rise in pitch, § 74 ^. That idea that most keenly busies 
the mind is expressed with most vigor, or stress of voice, 
§ 267. Stress and pitch, being thus the natural accompani- 
ments of mental and emotional activity, become recognized 
as their symbols and are more or less commonly used as 
means of accentuation. 

245. Accent may, therefore, consist in stress of voice or 
in elevation of pitch. We may speak of stress of voice as 
"accent", but it is better to designate it by the more 
specific term "stress." Stress and pitch may continue side 
by side, one the symbol of intellectual, the other of emotional 
activity, and this is in general true of Germanic languages. 
As, however, a change in stress is apt to be accompanied 
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by a change in pitch (§§ 258 end, 261 Ni), stress may be re- 
placed by pitch, especially when the number of syllables is 
reduced ; or a new pitch-accent may develope two or three 
syllables distant from the stress-accent. When a certain 
pitch gets attached in this way to a word or to a syllable of 
a word, it is called fixed pitch (§ 247), in distinction from free 
pitch (§ 248). 

Note I. Stress and pitch are the two most natural means 
of accentuation, stress being the cruder of the two. More 
artful means are : unusual slowness of utterance, unexpected 
pauses, and the substitution of whisper (§§ 96, 132 N2) for 
voice. The first two are very effective unless overdone ; the 
last is suitable to few occasions and is apt to be resented by 
listeners as being too artificial. 

Note 2. Stress forms the basis of rhythm ; pitch, that of 
melody. 
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PITCH 

CHARACTER OF SPEECH-PITCH 

246. Pitch in speech differs from that in song. In song, 
a note is held more or less, and the leap, or transition from 
one note to another, is usually so rapid that the glide is not 
perceived. In speech, the voice rarely dwells on a note, 
but is almost constantly passing by gradual glides from one 
note to another ; only occasionally is there a sudden leap. 
Speech-tones, too, are not absolutely pure, and so have 
somewhat the character of noise. Moreover, in speech, 
modulation of the voice is subordinate to articulation, 
forming only a sort of undercurrent. 

FIXED PITCH 

247. Fixed pitch-accent (§ 245 end) has developed more 
or less in most of the Scandinavian languages, also in Lithu- 
anian and in Chinese. In German and English there are 
only traces of it in certain exclamations ; for example, un- 
stressed \a with nearly level intonation = "to be sure"; 
stressed ja, with final glottal stop (§ 154, 2) and rising in- 
tonation, expresses something like " Yes, but what's to be 
done about it?", § 251/; jd with nearly level pitch ex- 
presses calm acquiescence, § 257^; \a with falling intonation 
expresses acquiescence and a desire that no more be said 
on the subject, § 257 ^ ; jd, with compound falling and 
rising intonation, expresses acquiescence with certain re- 
strictions, § 255 ^; etc. 
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FREE PITCH 
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248. i) In most languages pitch is still free (§ 245 end) 
and expresses emotions and attitudes of mind rather than 
ideas. It is much harder to observe than stress, and has 
not yet received satisfactory study. Intonation is, however, 
a pretty true image of emotional and intellectual attitudes, 
and has not been much influenced by analogy or crys- 
talized into set schemes, as sentence-stress has, § 279 &c. 
Changes in pitch are easily and frequently confounded with 
changes in stress. 

2) To a very large extent intonation is quite unconsciously 
performed, and we rarely observe it in ourselves or in those 
that speak as we do. But an unusual modulation is at once 
noticed, and its musical quality detected; we say such 
people sing when they speak. The truth is, we all " sing ", 
but in different melodies, and the familiar one is not heard. 
Some languages are more musical than others : the tones are 
purer, the notes are held somewhat, and the glides from one 
to another are more frequent and rapid. French and the 
Romance languages generally are very musical, English 
much less so, German intermediate. The average key is 
somewhat higher in German than in English, as the French 
is higher than the German. But these statements are 
general only. In many parts of Germany the speech is less 
melodious than, for example, in our Southern States and 
along our sea-coast. Climate has much to do with the 
matter : a cold climate and life indoors affect unfavorably 
the vocal chords (§221, 3 R i) and the soft palate (§ 133), 
and also reduce spontaneity of spirit, § 104, 3. Age and 
sex also exert their influence : the speech of children is 
more melodious than that of older people, that of women 
usually more so than that of men, cf. § 743. There is also 
great diversity in families and among individuals. 
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CHIEF KEYS 

249. Ejccitement, whether pleasant or unpleasant, in- 
duces tension and so a higher key. Sufficient interest in a 
subject to induce one to ask questions may suffice to raise 
the pitch throughout. In some English dialects it starts very 
high, but falls rapidly (§ 251^ N); in most languages, how- 
ever, it rises distinctly on the last word or two (§ 251c). 
Ordinary activity is reflected in a middle key. Resignation 
to disappointment or grief induces relaxation, and so a 
lower key. Moreover, fear, as also regard for a solemn 
place or occasion, or for the feelings of others, leads to a 
lowering of the natural pitch. There is also a half-apologetic 
lowering of the key on intruding a parenthetic clause. 

CHIEF FORHS OF INTONATION 

250. As pitch reflects moods rather than thougiits, it is, 
of course, capable of thousands of modifications ; still, 
certain forms have become associated with certain fre- 
quently recurring attitudes of mind or feeling, and thus get 
something of a grammatical value. In the application of 
these forms most languages agree. The chief forms of 
intonation are : — 

Level (rarely really level, § 253) — 

Risinir i^^'''^^^ / 

■^'^'"^ (quickly r 

. Falling ^^^."15; 
( quickly 

Rising Intonation 



\ 
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251. A rising intonation (/ or | , cf. § 250) is, in general, 
associated with incompleteness and hence with expectancy. 
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(z) At a pause that interrupts what belongs intimately 
together: Sffiic baS f^m, laffcn xm fie felbft ctj^d^Icn. ©ie 
tl^at eS, TOcil ©ic nid^t anbcrS fonntc. Not so before a benn- 
clause, which is really an afterthought, ©ie tl^at cS ; benn 
fie fonnte nid^t anberS. Cf. § 252 aNi. 

^) In an expression of surprise, for example, an ex- 
clamation at something very pleasant or very alarming : 
3lcl^ ! The word after an exclamation often has falling in- 
tonation, §§254, 256^,*:, 305 N2, end. For 2lci^ I cf. § 256^. 

c) In questions of fact : 2lber !annteerbieinnerlici^en®runbe ? 
Similarly in statements meant as questions : 3)u fUrd^teft bid^ ? 
cf. e below. But when repeated, being equivalent to the 
statement : " What I asked was," etc., the sentence closes 
with falling inflection (cf. §§ 303, 304). At first: §at er 
©elb ? Repeated : §at er ®elb ? Cf. d below. For other 
questions see §§ 252^, 256^,^, 252^. 

Note. In some English and Irish counties a question 
begins with a high pitch, which falls rapidly until the end of 
the question is reached (§ 249) ; this intonation must not be 
introduced into German. See also § 256^ N. 

//) In vocatives that anticipate an answer or, at least, 
attention : 9Jlutter ! But when repeated, with the force of 
"I was calling you," the falling intonation is used : 3JJutter ! 
Cf. § 252 a & 3 ; also §§ 303, 304. 

e) In statements meant to test others or to challenge a 
reply : ©r ift bod^ ein guter 9Jletifd^. Cf. § 255 ^ & § 251 ^^. 

/") In concessive statements, with an objection implied : 6r 
roar (^roar) ein netter SWenfd^ (or 5Kenfd^, § 254). ^d^ fagte 
nid^tS. Similarly ia with P", § 247. 

g) In offers implying a condition : ^d^ gebe bir ttteine 2^od^ter. 
But here ^ is more common, § 255 <r. 

h) On reluctant closing of a conversation, or on taking 
leave, half challenging the listener to say more or not 
accept the concession or the "good-bye": "^un, abie'u ! 
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Falling intonation 

252. A falling intonation ( \ | , cf. § 250) is the natural 

accompaniment of language that expresses completeness 
and hence does not anticipate an addition or a reply. 

a) In statements : 6r rooQte fort. 

Note I. Falling intonation may appear at a pause in a 
sentence if it is desired to express there a real or imaginary 
completeness or a distinction from what follows, or if what 
follows is to be regarded as an afterthought (cf. § 251a, end): 
"^yxxi ju, baS gebe id^ ju. 2)arum lafe mic^ fort, noc^ ift eei 
3eit. So in the case of an added appositive. For rising in- 
tonation at a pause, see § 251 a. 

Note 2. Falling intonation is often used at the ends of 
members of a series, if it is desired to give the impression 
that they were not all thought of in the first framing of the 
sentence ; for ex., when the case is really strong enough with- 
out their addition or when the listener is to think the sentence 
ended and be surprised to hear more : 6r roar furc^tbar bofe, 
cr fc^rour, er ftampfte mit ben Sufecn, cr fc^IugTogar nac^ mir. 

Note 3. Falling intonation may be used at the ends of 
members of a series of pairs, if this intonation aids in binding 
together the members of the pairs ; each falling intonation 
then corresponds to a rising intonation on the first member 
of the pair : %\t 33Ud^er gebe ic^ meiner 2Kutter, bie X^Uer 
ber %mit, ben Xifc^ meiner ©c^roefter, bag ©ofa be^alte ic^ 
fclbft 

U) In Commands : @el^ fort ! Sometimes also questions 
meant as commands : SffiiUft bu je^t ftiHe f ein ! Cf. § 251^, 

end. Cf. Preface p. xvi. 

c) In exclamations like 2lci^ ! (i) with rapid fall and abrupt 
stress (§ 262) to express impatience or incredulity ; (2) 
with slow fall and gradual stress (§ 262) to express regret 
or pity. Hanoverians also use i for 2 and their 31(1^ ! is 
therefore often taken to be offensive when it is not so 
meant. 

//) In questions having an interrogative (originally an in- 
definite) word: SBer l^at bir baS gefagt? Such questions 
were originally indefinite statements. 
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Note, (a) If the person asked has not understood the 
question, it is repeated with falling intonation : first, 3Bie ^ei^t 
er ? ; repeated, 3Bie j^ei^t ex ? (§ 303 N 4 ) the question being 
equivalent to the statement "The word I said was rote 
not S5H§t." {d) But if the questioner has not understood 
the answer and so asks again, he uses rising intonation : 2Bie 
^ei^t er ? ; the question being equivalent to " Who did you 
say it was ? " 

<?) In disjunctive questions, the first member (the real 

question) has the rising intonation of a question (§ 251*:); 

the second part (originally an anticipated reply) has the 

falling intonation of a statement : SSBiUft bu l^ier blciben ober 

. nad) §aufe ge^en ? 

For repeated questions, cf. §25i<r& 252rfN. 
' 253. Level Inflection ( — , cf. § 250) is indicative of in- 
difference or of calm thought, as in musing, etc. Absolutely 
level inflection is rare; there are usually slight rises and 
falls, § 246. 

COJIPOUND INTONATION 

254. Compound intonation may occur when there is a 
rapid change in mood or a conflicting mood. What is gen- 
erally designated as a simple rising or a simple falling 
(§§ 251, 252) intonation is often really more or less com- 
pound (cf. § 251/), and what we term a compound intonation 
sometimes has other elements subordinate to the two chief 
ones, § 255</,tf. 

255. Palling -I- rising (^) = conclusion + expectancy, 
§ 252 and § 251. 

Remark. It will be observed that this intonation is gene- 
rally associated with an incomplete or hesitating presenta- 
tion of the case. Its excessive use by many Americans 
makes upon Germans and Englishmen an impression of 
weakness and indecision. 

a) Apologetic or polite warning. Thus SSorjid^tig ! with 
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falling inflection is blunt, like a command, § 252^; but if 
the speaker, when half way through, feels that it is perhaps 
none of his business, and that the person warned might take 
offence, he lets his voice rise again as in a question (25i<:): 
aSorftl^tig ! 

b) Mild statement, submitted for approval : 6r fonnte 
DicHeid^t mitgc^n. Cf. § 251^. Similarly excuses. 

c) A cautious offer = a statement of permission 4- query 
whether the offer will be accepted : ®ad fannft bu i^abtn, 

d) Gentle refusal : 3S^ bafife, in place of the usual ^6^ 
bfinfc. Also restricted acquiescence: 3^/ § 247 end. Cf. 

§ 2 5 4 end. 

e) Exclamation expressing playful reproof of detected 
roguery : Dl^ ! Cf. § 254 end and § 261 N'. 

256. Rising + falling (f^) = expectancy (§ 251) + the 
reverse (§252). 

Remark. It will be observed that in most cases this in- 
tonation is associated by Germans and Americans with some 
form of disapproval or contempt. Its lavish use by English- 
men is therefore apt to give offence where not intended. 

a) Sarcastic and contemptuous replies. 9ld^ ! with rising 
tone shows expectancy or surprise (§251*). If one says 
2lcl^ ! with rising tone but lets the tone fall again, he leads the 
listener to suppose he is surprised or delighted, only to 
chagrin him again : ^ ! Similarly ©u ! But Sld^ may also 
be said in consoling, especially patronizingly. Cf. R. 
above. 

b) Exclamations expressing surprise or indignation -f re- 
proachful resignation or incredulous return to a state of satis- 
faction or indifference, etc.: 9lcl^ n)a§! 2lcl^! Cf. §§ 251*, 
252 c. 

c) Exclamations expressing assurance, or rather surprise 
at doubt -h calm assurance : 3i<^W)ol^l ! instead of the usual 
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//) Incredulous question = question 4- expression of in- 
credulity : ©u rooHtcft ^ingc^n ? or 3)u TOoHteft bod^ nid^t 
l^inQel^n ? But in this case simple rising intonation (§251 <r) 
is also common. 

e) Inquiry as to a question : [2)u wiUft roiffen] Db er 

to?ift? But in this case, too, the simple rising intonation 

(§ 251 c) is also common. 

Note. In some parts of Germany, as also in the English 
that is affected by Pennsylvania German, this compound in- 
tonation is used in ordinary questions instead of rising 
intonation, § 251. 

DEGREES OF INTONATION 

257. a) A high rise accompanies elation and lack of 
restraint. 

b) A slight rise denotes excitement restrained through 
fear or shame, for example, surprise at something to be 
regretted. 

c^ A deep fall accompanies determination. 

//) A slight fall indicates unconcerned conclusion. 
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STRESS 

THE NATURE OF STRESS 

258. In quiet breathing the air comes from the lungs in a 
gentle stream ; in speaking, it is forced out in more or less 
vigorous breath-impulses. The same lungful of air can be 
used to make many breath-impulses before the stock need 
be replenished. As a factor in speech, breath-impulses are 
called " stress," or " dynamic accent." Stress is easily con- 
founded, on the one hand, with sonority (§ 77), and, on the 
other, with pitch (§ loi); the more so as the degree of 
stress on various sounds is to some extent dependent on 
their sonority (§ 259), while increase of stress is apt to be 
accompanied by a rise in pitch (§§ 245, 261 N i). 

Stress and Sonority 

259. i) The very things that promote sonority (openness 
of the organs and the production of voice, § 77) require the 
expenditure of much breath, and stress is, therefore, generally 
the greater the greater the sonority : first on vowels, next on 
sonorous consonants, then on fricatives, and lastly on stop 
consonants. In 91^ ! (= a) the stress generally subsides, 
according to § 260 ; so too in all (=a/), being weaker on the / 
than on any part of the a ; but in 93a tt it first swells and 
then subsides, being weaker on the d than on the a, weaker 
on the end of the a than on the beginning, and weaker on 
the / than on any part of the a. 
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2) But it must not be supposed that stress and sonority 
are always parallel. The greater need of stress that one 
sound has may not be met : for example, in such a word as 
®allc (= gali)^ the final c is left to get on with such breath 
as is left on the loosening of the I (§§ 87, 85), and is, hence, 
very weak, §§ 100 3, 187 i. 



THE FORMS OF STRESS 

260. It is possible to keep stress uniform for a short time 
(Level Stress : | | ), or even to increase it to a certain 
extent (Swelling Stress: ^==^^11111]), ^^^ ^^^ vsio^X, natural 
and usual stress begins strong and becomes weaker (Sub- 
siding Stress : [1111:::^=*). Thus the exclamation D ! .may 
be heard with level stress when one suddenly checks himself 
in an excited call ; the same sound may be heard with 
swelling stress from the lips of a sufferer, especially one 
undergoing an operation ; while D ! with subsiding stress is 
the common exclamation of surprise. Cf. § 275 R. 

261. The force with which the stream of breath issues 
from the lungs may be increased: if this increase is con- 
siderable, we recognize it as a new breath-impulse, making 
a new syllable (§ 86) ; if but slight, we consider it as a part 
of the neighboring strong impulse, and regard the two as 
one with Compound Stress (r), or double swell. Cf. note 
below. Such stresses are common in isolated monosyllables 
like 2)a, 3^/ ®^/ ^^c-* ^^^ ^^^% filial vowel ; occasionally 
also in monosyllables like lal^m, S^al (with long vowel and 
following sonorous consonant), provided they stand more or 
less alone, or at least finally, and have unusual import. 
This tendency is even more common in English, especially 
that spoken in America, for example, in * no,' * on,* * hand,' 
hesitating *and,' etc. In certain German dialects — Saxon, 
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Thuringian, etc. — it is observed in more cases than those 
given above. It need not be distinguished in marking stress. 

Note I. It will be noticed that the conditions for this 
stress are often the same as those for compound intonations, 

§ 255'- 

Note 2. The line dividing monosyllables with double swell 
from dissyllables is one of personal feeling, § 85 N2. If the 
weak swell coincides with a slight superiority in sonority on 
the part of the sound on which it falls, the ear is apt to 
decide in favor of a new syllable. 

262. Stress may be abrupt or gradual : Abrupt Stress 

( ' ) is that which, before it has had time to subside per- 
ceptibly, is suddenly cut off ; Gradual Stress ( ^ ) subsides 
by uniform degrees. The abrupt stress is heard in strongly 

9 9 

stressed syllables having a short vowel : ba, 33all, ^attc ; the 
gradual stress (i) in weak syllables : ©c^alt, 33arctt, ift fort, 
and (2) in strong syllables having a long vowel : ba, 3Jlal^l, 

Remark i. A consonant closing a syllable with stress 
broken off abruptly while it is still strong, is naturally stronger 
than one closing a syllable with stress that has gradually died 
out or is weak. Cf. also § 100. 

Remark 2. The statements made in § 262 are in general 
true of North German and of British English. In many 
parts of Germany, and in English as spoken in America, the 
abrupt stress is rare, mostly because of the tendency to 
lengthen more or less the shortstressed vowels. 



DEGREES OF STRESS 

263. There are various degrees of stress, but it is gen- 
erally not necessary to distinguish more than the Chief ( ' ) 
and the Secondary ( ' ), calling all other syllables weak, or 
unstressed. When it is necessary to distinguish the weak 
stresses, they may be called Weak ('), Very Weak ("), 
and Unstressed (not marked, or symbolized b^"^^. ^^w\&w^^- 
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stress is best indicated by lines drawn under the stressed 

word ; thus, ^^^^^^^^ indicates chief stress, 

secondary, and weak ; but the last may usually 

go unindicated. Chief stress may be increased to various 
degrees, especially in sentence-stress. 

Note I. {a) These terms are not absolute: for instance, the 
secondary stress of one word may be greater than that of 
another ; that on a compound is generally greater than that 
on a derivative, {h) The secondary stress approaches in 
value to the chief (as the weak approaches in value to the 
secondary) the farther it is removed (§ 278, 3 3 ) and the longer 
the syllable on which it rests (N2). {c) Moreover, consistency 
in the marking of secondary and weak stresses is not aimed 
at ; where the learner would of himself stress correctly, these 
stresses may often be left unindicated. 

Note 2. A heavy, or long, syllable (§93) must not be 
confounded with a stressed syllable: for example, in 2lb'fid^t' 
the lighter syllable has the stronger stress; still, a heavy 
syllable has a tendency to attract the stress, and sometimes 
succeeds, § 277,2. 

Note 3. Sentence-stress is ordinarily indicated by the use 
of spaced letters (as we use italics) : ®r §atte 5 tD e i ^inber, 
nid^t b r e i. Emphatic ein * one ' is also sometimes printed 
®in or ein to distinguish it from ein * a *, § 300. 

THE BASIS OF STRESS-PLACING 

264. The placing of stress is dependent upon various 
factors, which may work in harmony or at cross-purposes. 

Remark. It is, therefore, at times impossible to say which 
of two or more likely causes may have been operative, or 
whether more than one may not have been (§ 275, i). 
Similarly, when a vacillation in usage appears, it is not 
always easy to tell between what factors the conflict is. It 
may appear to be between rhythm (5) and logic (2 or 3 below), 
but really be between rhythm and a tradition (i) which has 
established the logical stress ; it may appear to be between 
logic and analogy (4), but really be between logic and a 
tradition that has established the analogical stress, etc. 

The factors are (i) tradition, (2) the state of mind of the 
speaker, (3) his consideration for the mind of the listener. 
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(4) analogy, (5) rhythm and other physical factors. Tra- 
dition is the chief factor in word-stress. The state of mind 
of the speaker and his consideration for that of the listener 
form the chief factors in sentence- stress. Analogy and 
rh3rthm may be regarded as interfering elements. 

Remark. I have, therefore, taken as the basis of classi- 
fication in sentence-stress, the state of mind of the speaker 
and his consideration of the state of mind of the listener, 
and these two factors will be developed as the subject is 
developed. Tradition (§ 265) and analogy (§ 273) require but 
brief treatment; but it will be necessary to consider rhythm, 
etc., somewhat at length (§ 274 &c.) before going on with the 
regular development of the subject (§ 279 &c.). 

TRADITION 

265. We generally stress a particular syllable of a word, 
and often a particular word in a sentence, because this 
accentuation is what we have always, or most frequently, 
heard. When, somewhere in the past, the usage was estab- 
lished, it must have been because of the working of one 
or more of the very factors that are still exerting their 
influence; but in the meantime other elements of the 
language may have so shifted that the effect of these forces 
is different to-day from what it once was. In the struggle 
that ensues, tradition generally holds its ground in the case 
of word-stress (but cf. §§ 310, i, 316, 322-331, 360, 6,8, 362); 
it is not infrequently made to yield in the case of sentence- 
stress, cf. particularly § 274 &c. Stress-tradition is based 
on association of idea and form, § 273. 

Note. Under tradition may be included one's own former 
utterance, hence personal habit. 
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STATE OF MIND OF THE SPEAKER 
Psychological Subject and Predicate 

266. i) A sentence involves the association of at least 
two ideas: the one first in mind is the psychological subject; 
the one that attaches itself to this is the psychological predi- 
cate. These may or may not coincide with the grammatical 
subject and the grammatical predicate. Thus, if John is in 
mind, and some action of his (say the killing of a cat) pre- 
sents itself to the mind, John is the psychological (and 
grammatical) subject, and killed the cat the psychological 
(and grammatical) predicate. But if the killing of the cat 
is in mind, and the question arises Who did it ? then, in 
John killed the cat (^ // was John who did it), killed the cat 
is the psychological subject, and John the psychological 
predicate. If it is known that John has put something in 
the cellar, but not what, then, in John put the apples in the 
cellar, the psychological predicate is the apples. If it is 
asked where he put the apples, then in the cellar is the 
psychological predicate. 

2) While it is true that a psychological subject may be 
any member of a sentence, and that a psychological predi- 
cate may also be any member of a sentence; still, in the 
great majority of cases, the grammatical subject is a psy- 
chological subject and the psychological predicate is ex- 
pressed by a verb or a verbal modifier. As between the 
verb and its modifier, the latter is usually the psychological 
predicate, the verb being a psychological subject. In some 
cases, the verb represents only a mental glide (§ 268) 
from the psychological (and grammatical) subject to the 
psychological predicate. The modifiers of nouns (using 
"nouns" in the sense of "substantives and adjectives") 
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and of adverbs are usually subordinate (Note 3) or degen- 
erate (Note 2) psychological predicates. 

Note I . Two persons may have the same idea in mind (it 
having been suggested by sight, by hearing, or otherwise); 
this is then psychological subject to any predication either 
may make as to it. But what is psychological subject to one 
person is often quite unknown to the other until formally 
stated (§§ 272, 279, 2). Moreover, I may betray by my action 
what is to me psychological predicate ; it thus becomes psy- 
chological subject to an observer, and when I state my psy- 
chological subject, it will be his psychological predicate. 

Note 2. (a) There may be more than one psychological 
predicate to one psychological subject. Thus in 3^ Uche 
SBatcr unb 3Kuttcr, "3^ liebe" is psychological subject to 
the two psychological predicates $ater and 3Kutter. (i) Such 
predicates may be expressed coordinately : 2)er 3Wann roar 
alt unb ^a^U4 > ^^ ^^^ predicate may not be expressed as a 
predicate at all, but be assumed and brought in attributively : 
3)er altc SWann roar ^a^lid^. Such assumed predicates are 
called degenerate (§ 286) and are allied to psychological sub- 
jects, (c) In the sentence 3)cr 3Kann auf ber ^reppc roar 
^a^lid^^ " auf ber ^rcppe " is of an intermediate character and 
still near, in form at least, to the full predicate. 

Note 3. Psychological subjects and psychological predi- 
cates may be subordinate to others : thus, in 3^^ Itebe SSater 
unb 3!fluttev, the psychological subject "3^^ Uebe" is made 
up of the subordinate psychological subject "3^^^" ^"^ ^^^ 
subordinate psychological predicate " liebe." 

Note 4. A psychological subject or predicate may be 
more or less undefined ; because of inability, haste, or mental 
laziness, we fail to define it in our own minds and so are 
forced to express it by an indefinite word or, if seeking to 
define it, by an interrogative word, § 301. Cf. also § 272, 3. 



Dominance of a Particular idea 

267. That which is foremost in the mind of a man im- 
pels him to its expression more than what is in the back- 
ground. The most primitive form of expression (still often 
heard in excited speech) is that in which only this upper- 
most idea, the psychological predicate, is eK^i^s?»^d, — -^^ 
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when the child says only 2lUc ! * GoneI\ though he knows the 
name of the food he has eaten or of the person that has 
left the room — ; and in more developed forms of speech 
this still generally has most stress. Cf. also § 273 R. 

Remark. From the same cause, excitable people, especially 
children, are inclined to raise the pitch when expressing the 
psychological predicate. 



Currents of Thought 

268. i) Though the current of our thought is continuous, 
the rate of change varies. When the rate is slow, the 
thought assumes a more or less definite and stable form, 
and we speak of it by some such word as " concept ". 
When the rate is rapid, we observe nothing or are only 
aware of a transition between the concept just past and one 
that we are approaching, and we realize this mental glide 
rather as the relation between the neighboring more definite 
"concepts", or "thoughts", than as a concept itself — just 
as, in phonetics, we are wont to limit the word " sound " to 
the more stable ones and call transitional sounds "glides", 
§80. 

2) The idea of such a relation may, however, while re- 
taining its peculiar transitional character, become, at times, 
the phase of thought uppermost in mind, § 294 *. 

269. i) If one's speech is the immediate expression of his 
current of thought, each new thought will form a new predi- 
cate ; and if each new thought is of such interest to him 
that it impresses itself with equal vividness upon his mind 
in spite of previous impressions there, it will be given equal 
stress in utterance. We thus get a series of predications 
with stresses varying according to the vividness of the 
mental impressions. This happens particularly in the talk 
of persons of sluggish mind ; also when any one is musing 
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and talking to himself, or is watching the progress of an 
event and recounting its stages to himself or others. 

2) But in the majority of cases when a man talks he is 
following, with various cross-cuts or deviations, an o/d train 
of thought ; that is, he is' reviving with more or less success 
old mental impressions, often in a different order of succes- 
sion from that in which they first occurred to him and per- 
haps interspersed with new ones. If his mind is active, it 
will flit about the various aspects of a subject some time 
before it selects one or more for expression. When not 
modified by tradition, rhythm, or analogy, the stress that 
falls upon the elements of such talk depends in part upon 
the vividness of each mental impression at the time, in 
part upon the recollection of the vividness it had on some 
previous occasion, and somewhat upon the order in which, 
consciously or unconsciously, the elements are arranged by 
the speaker. 

Thought and Word 

270. It must not be supposed that there is in the mind 
a train of thought corresponding exactly to the train of 
words that compose a sentence. We learn to speak by 
hearing whole sentences, and so, from the very first, we 
associate a more or less complex idea with a group of 
words or with the most distinctly stressed word or words in 
the group ; and, though the power to analyse developes 
with time, it remains true that many groups of words are 
not analysed but correspond to more or less simple ideas* in 
the mind. We must, therefore, not expect that for every 
word in a sentence there is a corresponding idea, for ex- 
ample, for cS in (gg rcgnct. (SS rcgnct as a whole is the symbol 



♦The term "simple idea" is here used in a popular sense, not in the 
technical sense given it by Locke and his successois. 
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for a familiar phenomenon (§ 279 N i), and if we try to ana- 
lyse the phrase, it is usually in a more or less playful way. 

Remark. As " It soots ", = * The soot (from the factory 
chimneys) is falling*, was formed in Peoria, 111., on the 
analogy of "It rains", so "It rains" was formed on the 
analogy of some other expression, and what " It " stood for 
in the first of these it is now impossible to say. In fact, 
these impersonals were first used without any e^ or ' it ' at 
all. See also § 301, N i. 

271. Moreover, not all words that are more or less identi- 
fied as individuals have a corresponding definite mental 
concept. That is, they do not stand for objects (substan- 
tives), qualities (adjectives), or phenomena (verbs), but in- 
dicate the more or less vague relations (of position, time, 
quantity, &c.) existing between more definite concepts, 
§ 268 and § 292, 3 ; or they simply refer to concepts that, 
as psychological subjects, have become more or less vague 
in the mind (§ 292, i), or have not yet assumed definiteness, 
§ 292, 2. Such words may be termed Anaemic Words, in 
distinction from Vivic Words, or such as designate more 
definite concepts. See §§291 &c. 



CONSIDERATION FOR THE MIND OF THE LISTENER 

272. i) If one realizes, though faintly, that the mind of 
another is not prepared for the results of the train of 
thought that has been passing through his own mind, he 
may form or stress his sentence differently from what he 
otherwise would have done, cf. §§ 279,2, 288, 2 end, 302, i, 
S^Sj 3, 303 N 4. People differ very much in ability to realize 
the state of mind of the listener and to adjust their state- 
ments to it. 

2) (a) The most primitive form of consideration for the 
mind of the listener consists in adding the psychological 
subject after the statement of the psychological predicate. 
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cf. examples under § 279. A child eating pudding made of 
cake and whipped cream suddenly blurts out: 2lltcr itud^cn, 
bicS ift. {b) To seek out in advance and emphasize those 
words that may be necessary to prepare the mind of the 
listener for the psychological predicate, generally requires 
some mental development and a mind free from passion. 
But if the mental impression made by a psychological 
subject is still vivid, it may for this reason be expressed 
before the psychological predicate — just as it preceded it 
in conception, — and not because of consideration for the 
state of mind of the listener. 

3) The very effort to express one^s self often leads to 
the further development of one's thought or brings into 
prominence or deiiniteness what had not been thought of, 
was in the mental background, or was but vaguely defined. 
In other words, what was psychological subject may in 
the process of expression become psychological predicate, 
or a new psychological predicate (often an undefined one, 
§ 266, N4) may arise. 

Remark. Stress may be much increased to overcome in- 
attention, and similarly to overcome deafness or distance. 

ANALOGY, OR ASSOCIATION OF IDEA OR FORM IN 
THE MIND OF THE SPEAKER 

273. (a) Familiarity with the accentuation of the verbal 
expression of a certain idea may lead one to stress in a 
similar way the expression of a similar idea, cf. §§ 282, 3, 
290, 4 ; {b) the mental association of a word with another 
of like form may lead one to stress it in the same way, 
§§ 330, 4 end, 311, 319, I R, &c. ; and (c) for similar reasons, 
one may stress any word that is contrasted with a stressed 
word ; so bid^ in D bu 5?arr ! 3^ bad^tc nid^t an bid^, fonbcrn 
an bcincn SSater. See ^o^anna in § 303. 
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Remark. The tendency to stress that part of a word 
wherein it is different from another (§§ 316, 318 N i, 326, 
332 a)y is a special case of § 267 ; that being psychological 
subject which is alike in both words. 



RHYTHM AND CERTAIN PHYSICAL CONDITIONS 

Prevailing Rhythm 

274. i) A heavy stress implies the expenditure of con- 
siderable breath; before another vigorous breath-impulse 
can be made, the organs require some time in which to 
recover. During this time, a weak syllable or two may be 
uttered or a pause be made ; but to pronounce several syl- 
lables having weak stress would be as difficult as to sound 
one with heavy stress. As a result, the prevailing rhythm 
of Modern German, as of Modern English, is alternate, 
that is, there is a succession of heavy and light stresses. 
Tradition and logic at times require the juxtaposition of 
several weak syllables or of two or more heavily stressed 
ones ; nevertheless, the trochaic or iambic character of most 
German prose is marked. Moreover, where tradition or 
logic would require an irregular rhythm, the usual rhythm 
may prevail in spite of tradition or logic (§§ 277, 278), or 
the difficulty may at times be overcome by a different 
arrangement of the words than would otherwise be made; 
compare the displacement of "only" in English: "I on'ly 
want' to see' him" for the more logical but halting "I 
want' o'nly to see' him." 

2) The accentuation of a word or syllable is, therefore, 
not in all cases a fixed or uniform thing, but may 
be more or less modified by position relative to other 
stressed or unstressed words or syllables. Compare the 
stress of an in (gr fd^rieb an attc with that in ®r lie^ bic Slitfc 
an ber fd^lanfen ©eftalt nicbcrglciten ; 3^ ^attc ctroaS bci mir 
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is stressed " ' " ' ' f *^ but in North and Middle Germany 
6t fagtc fo ctwaS is often stressed ^f ^ ' " '; ein ^alb(ed) 
®u$enb (" " ' ^), ein ^albeS 3)uftenb ©ct (^ ' ^ ' ^ ' ^ or 
"'"'"' ^ § 278, i), cin f)alb 3)uftenb ©ict (-"-/-), § 278. 
Observe the pause (§ 274, i) separating strong stresses in 
=ftalt I ntc= above and in 21' | »' | 6' (or 21' » 6', § 343)- 

Remark i. In the case of word-stress, rhythm is most apt 
to prevail (over logic, tradition, and the analogy of other 
words of the same class) in those words that are most fre- 
quently used, and soonest with those persons or communities 
that use them most, § 331, 2. Thus, many people say ®ro^^= 
^er'509', while in Thuringia, and particularly at Weimar, the 
Grand Duke's capital, the word is usually sounded &xo^f:^ 
^erjog', § 364, I. In sentence-stress, rhythm is most apt to 
prevail (over logic) in idiomatic and oft-repeated expressions, 
for example, in tauben D^ren prebigcn, § 290, 4, in ein obcr 
gtoei gg^ren, § 289, 2 end. Cf. also § 298, 3 R 3. 

Remark 2. Of course, rhythm has still wider sway in 
verse, and now and then rhythmical stress may be trans- 
ferred to prose through the influence of familiar verses: 
@rl'fo^ttig ^at mir cin Seibg getl^an, § 277, 2 ; @g ift 93e§ut= 

famfett vox bet' ®efa§r, with more stress on ber than on the 
neighboring syllables, although it is only the article and has 
no logical importance, § 299, 1. 



Crescendo, Decrescendo, and Equal Stress 

275. If in a series of stresses each succeeding stress is 
weaker than the one preceding, the word or sentence in 
which the series occurs is said to have Decrescendo Stress, 
and vice-versa Crescendo Stress. If a number of connected 
words are stressed with equal force, they are said to have 
Equal Stress, § 280. 

Remark. Swelling and subsiding stress (§ 260) are also 
often called crescendo and decrescendo stress. 

i) The prevailing stress of old Germanic was decres- 
cendo. A study of the old poetry shows that of two or 
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more nouns grammatically joined (whether substantive or 
adjective) the first had the heaviest stress: sunu Healf denes 
for our * the son of Healf dene ' ; eald gewinna where we 
should say * the old striven' And we know that a heavy 
stress fell upon the first syllable of a word, §§ 309, &c. 
This accentuation was original with many words (§309 ft) 
and must have been extended to others by analogy (§ 273). 
But the principle according to which the heaviest stress 
falls upon the psychological predicate (§ 279 & § 272, 2a), 
and certain physical causes (for example, that which has 
changed well' -bred' into well'-bred' in attributive positions, 
§ 278) doubtless contributed their share toward making 
the decrescendo stress general in sentence and word. 

2) There is reason to believe that the change from de- 
crescendo to crescendo stress had begun in the time of the 
oldest prose and that the poetry represents a partly obsoles- 
cent usage. The decrescendo rhythm is still usually 
maintained in words and in a few conglomerates like 
Spring' inSfelb', 3Jlit'ternaci^t', but it has generally yielded to 
crescendo stress [(")' (") ' C)] in ordinary noun-groups ; for 
it may be stated, with only the reserve necessary on the 
score of §§ 290, 3, 278, 1 a, that of two or more nouns (sub- 
stantive or adjective) grammatically joined, but not forming 
a compound word, the last now generally receives the 
heaviest stress. That this may even defy logical stress is 
shown in § 290, 4. The change of decrescendo stress to 
crescendo is due, § 264 R : — 

{a) to the more frequent use of proclitic words (§§ 290, 2, 
291, 292) and the reduction or loss of final unstressed syl- 
lables ; 

(b) to the tendency to place a psychological predicate 
late in the sentence, § 272, 2: the frequent occurrence of 
stressed psychological predicates at the end of a clause 
makes one feel the necessity (§ 273) of bringing a heavy 
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stress toward the close, even if there be no logical reason 
for it, § 290, 4 ; 

(f) to economy of force, § 277, i *. 

3) (a) The new stress has invaded words to but a 
moderate extent, and is then often due to § 277, 2. It is 
found (i) in some compound nouns (some adjectives, 
§ 322,2*:, numerous geographical names, § 331, a few 
common substantives, §330), and (2) in some compound 
particles, §§ 359, 322, i, 360, 5,7,8. (b) North Germany has 
yielded to the crescendo stress more than Middle and South 
Germany (§§ 290, 4, 360, 5 ; cf. also § 283, 3). {c) Modern 
English (at least as spoken in America) is yielding still 
more, the tendency to stress the second element in com- 
pound substantives being easily observable, for example, 
ic^'Cream\ ap^ple pie^^ and often horseWadUsh^ and at the end 
of a clause (§ 277 R), even high} schooV^ coaV-stove^^ &c. 
That English has gone farther than German in this direc- 
tion may be due to several causes, §264 R : to the vastly 
greater number of compound words in German, to the all 
but total loss of inflectional endings in English, which 
frequently leaves a heavily stressed syllable at the end of a 
clause and so favors crescendo stress, and to the position 
of the stressed modifiers of verbs, which usually follow 
them in English but often precede them in German, for 
example, in subordinate clauses and in compound tenses. 

Stress-Groups 

276. As has been stated above (§ 94), our talk is divided 
into stress-groups containing one heavily stressed syllable 
usually accompanied by one or more less heavily stressed 
syllables. These groups are sometimes divided from one 
another by a more or less distinct pause (stress-groups with 
pause division), but often the only division between them is 
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the place of weakest stress (stress-groups with weak divi- 
sion), and it is frequently very difficult to make out just 
where this place is. Compare the difference between dy- 
namic syllables and sonoric syllables, §§85, &c. 

Remark. To judge from the German and English that I 
have observed, Sweet's practice of placing the boundary 
regularly before a heavily stressed syllable and of separating 
initial weak syllables from following heavy ones, seems 
mechanical. With this is associated the implication that the 
rhythm of Modem English is always decrescendo. I find it 
not uniform, and more commonly crescendo. Possibly 
London English is in this respect more conservative than the 
English that I am most familiar with. Cf. § 289, 2 ft. 



Stress Weakened 

277. i) A stress is often weakened when next to an- 
other stress. 

(a) After a stronger one, this is due to the fact that force, 
having been expended, is wanting, § 274, also c below. 

(Jj) But a stress may also be weakened when it comes 
before another, and that even if one or more unstressed 
syllables intervene : this is due to the natural tendency to 
economise force so long as there is need of it.* Economy 
of Force often results in the change of equal stress into 
crescendo (§ 280, 2), and may even (2 below, and § 290, 4) 
change, or help to change, decrescendo into equal or into 
crescendo. 

Remark. This is most apt to happen before a pause ; that 
is, near the end of a clause and in predicate rather than 
attributive positions (cf. § 278, 1., i a and §§ 324, 327, 329 ft, 
360, 8). 

(r) When both preceded and followed by others, a stress 
is particularly apt to be weakened ; almost certainly so if it 



k 



* This may be observed in children just learning to speak and having 
as yet no speech habits. 
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rests on a weak syllable and they on heavier ones, §§ 363, 
364, 365, 5. Cf. also § 278. When the intermediate syllable 
is heavier than the preceding one, its stress is often in- 
creased to the disadvantage of that of the others, cf. 2 
below. 

2) Even the chief stress may be weakened to the advan- 
tage of a following secondary stress on a heavy syllable 
(§ 263 Na), provided that be succeeded by one or more 
syllables; and this is the more apt to happen the 
lighter the syllable upon which the chief stress originally 
rested and the heavier and the more numerous the syllables 
following the syllable having what was originally the secon- 
dary stress, cf. 1 ^ above. So lebcn'big (< Wben^dig)^ but 
usually not'n)?n'big ; SBad^'oI'bcr but 3Jla^'^oI'bct (§ 310, 1); 
^at'ftci'tag but fiar'tDod^'c ; SlD'gc'gcntDatt' and aU'mdd^'tig, 
but 3in'mad^t' (§ 330, i) ; un'bcbingt', &c., § 324. 

Stress Strengthened 

278. I. A word or syllable adjoining one with stress 
that is reduced, or is for other reasons weak, is apt to 
get a somewhat stronger stress (§ 263 N i 3), an alternate 
rhythm being thus established. 

I) O ' O ' O ' C) may become C) ' C) ' C) ' O : 
(Sr ift je|r (^ut (§ 290, 2) but (gr ift ein fel^ juter 3)lann (see 
§ 289, 2 & N), and so d^ is tst-ha! but d^S is tse^-ha'-'es^ 
©d^oneg Srot but (gin ]^mz^ ©tiidf SBrot ; cf. also the exam- 
ples under § 274 and the last in § 284. 

(a) Whence arises a frecjuent vacillation in the stress of 
words and groups of words according as they stand in 
attributive or predicate position, cf. §§277 R, 289, 2 N, 

324 a&B, 327 & 3, 329 ^t» 360, 8, 313 R ^• 

(If) Similarly, dissyllabic prepositions, conjunctions, &c., 
have more stress than monosyllabic ones (§ 296), and 
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their stress increases if they are followed by weak words or 
syllables, § 263 N i s, 

2) ' ' ' may become ' ' ' , especially in compounds : SBor- 
urtcil, &c., § 364, § 285, 4 3. 

3) (a) Even a very weak syllable may become stronger if 
between two other weak syllables, so ^er in 6in ^errlid^er 
3loman (- f ^ ' - '), but (Sine ^cnlid^c 2luSfic^t (' - f - "), 
§ 365, 3^&4. (^) A secondary stress may become nearly, if 
not quite, equal to a chief stress, if separated some dis- 
tance from it, §§ 263 N i 3, 289,2. (/) A secondary stress on 
a long syllable may become the chief stress, § 277, 2. 

II. On the other hand, when a pause is made for rhetori- 
cal effect or to admit a parenthesis or other interruption, 
the force that would have been carried on in the ordinary 
completion of the sentence is often allowed to fall heavily 
upon the word just before the pause, cf. %vau in § 288, and 
ba^ in 6r Jogtc, baf;, ba cr, &c. 



(£t?aptcr w 



SENTENCE-STRESS §§ 279-307 

GENERAL PRINCIPLE 

279. i) The psychological predicate, being uppermost in 
the mind of the speaker (§ 267), is heavily stressed, 
while the psychological subject is often hurriedly stated, is 
but vaguely alluded to* (as by a pronoun, an adverb, or 
the like), or is entirely omitted. 

2) If the psychological subject has not yet been pre- 
sented to the mind of the listener, consideration of this fact 
on the part of the speaker, will lead him to express the 
psychological subject more clearly and often to put moref 
stress upon it than he would have done, § 272. 

T^ertic^ ? * Ready ? ' (= * Are you ready? ' the psychological 
subject being entirely omitted). Similarly, SBillfommen ! — 

„^ai er fie gefc^Iagen ?" "^o;' (or "%in/' ,,©a|^rj^einli^/' 
&c.) "Did he strike her?" "Yes," &c. (The answer 
contains only the psychological predicate, inasmuch as the 
psychological subject is supplied by the question.) Simi- 



* This is often the case even long after the psychological subject 
was mentioned, especially if the speakers have in the meantime been 
separated. Some people are so careless about expressing the psycho- 
logical subject that it is constantly necessary to ask them what they are 
talking about. 

t Unusual adaptation of one's expression to the state of mind of the 
listener (so especially in teaching and in public speaking) may lead one 
to give most stress to a psychological subject. Cf. also % Tpi,^. 
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larly, ,,(5ic f^ai unS t)erlaflen." ^^Unmoglid^! ^^ (or „ ^zxn 
aSunber/ ^ &c.). — galfc^ ift bet ^erl * Deceitful is whafthe 
fellow is' (the psychological subject being added with 
secondary stress). ®cr UngliictUci^e ! murmelte cr (the last 
two words constitute the added psychological subject, in 
which ct is the subordinate psychological subject, and mur= 
mclte predicate). ®aS finb meine SRid^ter * Those are my 



judges' (the psychological subject being but referred to), 
©ic fommt t)on il^rcm ^faffen * She's coming from the priest' 
(Faust and Mephistopheles see Margaret as she is coming, 
and so ©ie and fommt are both psychological subjects). 34 
banfc S^"^'^^ ^^^^ ©eneral (3c^ and 3^ncn, as they refer to 
the persons talking, are psychological subjects, and so is 
the weak vocative, N 2, end), ^cuer ! * Fire ! ' 63 tcgnet *It is 
raining.' Mid) ^ungert'g *I am hungry'. 

Note I. In the case of impersonal verbs and similar ex- 
pressions, the present phenomenon (smoke or light ; the 
sound of falling drops, moisture striking the face or hands, 
or the sight of the drops themselves ; or the gnawing sensa- 
tion in the stomach) is the psychological subject, and the 
general notion of fire, rain, or hunger is the psychological 
predicate. Cf. §§ 270, 301 N i. 

Note 2. The vocative may have various functions, but it 
is usually a psychological predicate, meaning that it is the 
person addressed who is to pay attention, come, render 
assistance, consider or stop what he is doing, get out of the 
way, be on the look-out, or whatever the circumstances (the 
psychological subject) may be. The vocative is then heavily 
stressed, and the psychological subject, if not already present 
to the mind of the listener (being his psychological predi- 
cate, § 266 N i), is often left to be observed, but may be sug- 
gested by the tone of the voice, and, if considered necessary, 
may even be expressed and stressed, §§ 279,2, 272,2. The 
vocative is employed in calling to a distant person, in attract- 
ing the attention of one nearer by, in entreating, in threaten- 
ing, and in assuring. Out of the last use develops its 
employment as a sign of politeness or, sarcastically, of im- 
pudence ; and in such expressions as * Yes, sir,* it is little 
more than a suffix. When the speaker has the full attention 
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of the person spoken to, the vocative expresses (as a minor 
predication or only a psychological subject) the attitude of 
the speaker to the listener, what is usually expressed by in- 
tonation, facial expression, etc. ; in such cases it has secon- 
dary or weak stress. 

Note 3. An exclamation b heavily stressed because it 
expresses a psychological predicate, namely, the state of 
mind suggested by the psychological subject, the cause of the 
exclamation. Cf. § 267, also N i above. 

Equal Stress 

280. i) Where there is more than one psychological 
predicate (§ 266 N 2), we expect and sometimes find equal 
stress (§ 275) on the words expressing the various predi- 
cates, ^d^ Hebe Sotcr unb gWuttet. 6r fann lefen, fc^teiben 
unb red^nen . 2!)ieg obcr ba§. 

2) Equal stress does not, however, occur as frequently as 
might be expected. Economy of force (§ 277, i^) generally 
weakens the preceding stress to the advantage of the last: 
SSatcr unb Stutter . Sruct unb 98erlag x)on Sreitfopf unb $>dxtd. 
3)ie§ ober jeneS. 21IS fe^e unb tennc fie ung nid^t. So the 



sentence above may appear as ®r fann lefen, fd^reiben unb 
red^nen. Similarly 1893 is normally ad^tgel^n^unbertbreiunb- 
neun^ig (§ 343 N<:) — but ad^tjel^nl^bertbreiunbneunjig if 
brei alone is psychological predicate (§ 303), which accen- 
tuation has become normal in parts of South Germany, just 
as brei^e^n, &c. have everywhere. 



►I. In the case of a series of predications equally 
affecting the mind of the speaker, we may expect equal 
stress, or, especially in rhetorical speech, climactic, that is, 
constantly crescendo stress. As a rule, however, economy 
of force leads one, while putting equal stress on all but the 
last two, to allow the one before the last somewhat weaker 
stress and save a liberal stress for the last. 

Remark. Equal stress may also occur in the case of de- 
generate predicates, §§ 289, 2, 288, 2eTid. 
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MODIFIERS 

nODIFIERS OF VERBS 

282. i) As stated above (§ 266, 2), the modifiers of 
verbs are generally psychological predicates to them and 
consequently more heavily stressed : @r o^ab eincm ^errn jroei 
S3Uc^er » 6S lam ndl^er unb ndl^er » 

2) When the verbal form comes last, the preceding modi- 
fiers frequently suggest its idea, which is therefore in the 
mind of the listener by the time the verb is expressed, and 
the verb needs no more stress than a word that stands for 
a psychological subject already expressed to the listener, 
hence not even that amount of stress that might be induced 
by consideration for the state of mind of the listener (see 
§ 279, 2). For examples, see below. 

3) This is so general that the stress in cases in which 
it is not true, usually follows the analogy of these, § 273. 
In the following in bic ©tabt implies gingft, but §au§ 
does not imply t)erfd^Iie^en, still (except in parts of North 
Germany) the sentence would usually be stressed: 2)a bu in 
bie ©tabt c^inc^ft, mu^tc id^ baS ^au^ t)erfd^Iie^en ' As you 
went to town, I had to lock up the house.' The order of 
words in English brings the heavier stress upon the second 
of the two words, and one is tempted to carry this accen- 
tuation into German, for example, 2)a bu in bie ©tabt oingp, 
etc. 

283. i) (a) When a modifier next a verb represents a 
psychological subject or is an anaemic word (including ad- 
verbs of intensity, frequency, etc., §292, zc^ but see § 294), 
chief stress falls on the verb (§ 285 R) : 6r xo'xH mir bic Siid^cr 
nid^t (^e6en, but (gr roill mir bie Sud^er c^eben. (H) This is 
also true in the case of tautological modifiers (§ 292, i ^) : 
©ie unter^ielten ftd^ /^ufammen * They were conversing with 
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one another.* ©ic iDoDtcn miteinanbet fed^tcn. (c) But com- 
pound verbs like bablcibcn, ^infallcn, stress ba and ^in more 
than the preceding simple verb (Sic bleiben ba), although 
ba &c. now add little or nothing to the idea already ex- 
pressed by the verb. But they yield chief stress to a pre- 
ceding modifier (§ 285, 3«), except for § 285, 3^. 

2) When the verb alone is the psychological predicate 
and all else, including the modifier, is psychological sub- 
ject, the heavier stress generally falls upon the verb : 6r 
^at bic ©ad^cn in ben SBagen gcroorfen * He threw the things 
into,' &c. 

3) Crescendo stress in the case of modifier and following 
verb is more frequent in parts of North Germany than else- 
where (see § 277, 1 3, 275, 3^) ; so 9Bir af;cn raaS baS gndbige 
grdulcin mir t)om ©d^Iofe c^efd^ictt ^atte, instead of the more 
usual ©d^Ioft gefd^ictt l^attc. 

4) Infinitives and participles, being verbal modifiers, 
have more stress than the verbs they depend upon: ^6^ 
^attc gcj^lofen. 9BeiI id^ fd^lafen rooflte. The auxiliary 
verbs in time degenerated into anaemic words and now have 
little or no stress, § 292, zb. 

5) As regards stress, derivative verbs, like ant'roor'ten, 
DCran'Iaffen, etc., fare like the infinitives and perfect parti- 
ciples of separable compound verbs, see § 285, 4. 

Cf. also § 285, 4 3. 

Series of flodifiers 

284. A series of modifiers of a verb may be a series of 
predications, like the original train of thought (§§ 268, 
281).- Or one of the modifiers is the original psychological 
predicate, while the others are such as arise through con- 
sideration for the mind of the listener (§ 272, 3), or are 
psychological subjects ; in such cases the original psycho- 
logical predicate is usually retained until the V^ist^^ 7.*\'J., -j-^- 
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In either case, the last modifier generally has most stress : 
^d) wad^te bie 3lac^t bci i^ (§ 298, i, & R 3) in ber ©tube. 
3d^ ritt gleid^ auf cincm Seitenweg vovan . 3)cm ^ned^t ^attc 
x6) gcfagt, cr foUte auf gctabem SBeg [§ 286 or § 290, 4 ; or 
gerabem SBeg, § 290, 3] na6) bcc gorfterei fal^ten , unb ^attc mit 
bem gotftet alleS [or bic (Sad^e] befprod^cn (§ 285, 2 R). gt 
png an gu rebcn [but also gr fine; an §u reben, § 278, i]. 

285. i) Of course, a psychological subject may be incor- 
porated in a sentence in the capacity of a modifier, just as 
it may in that of a grammatical predicate (§ 266, i, 2) ; it 
will then generally not have chief stress even if it follows 
(cf. bie ©ac^e *the matter' above, also § 283, i): but such a 
psychological subject is rarely put last, § 284. 

2) Similarly, if the modifier is an anaemic word, it does 
not have chief stress (§§ 292, 3 c, 318, ^) ; so aUz^ above. 

Remark. In either case this will throw chief stress on an 
adjoining verb ; so on befptod^en above. Cf. § 283, i. 

3) (a) The non-verbal part of a compound verb usually 
has less stress than a preceding modifier that is less com- 
monly united with the verb : ^6) mad^te flleid^ ein genfter §u. 
S)u fic^ft fo errec^t auS. ©cine 3lugen roanbten fid^ nad^ bem 
2!)orf l^inUbet. Cf. also § 297. (d) But the non-verbal part 
of a compound verb may have most stress if the preceding 
modifier belongs under § 292, 3c: SSleiben <Sie ein paar 
3JJinuten ba ! * Stay a few minutes ! ' ; unless (/) on the 
score of § 294 ^ : Sleiben ©ie nur ein paar TOinuten ba ! * Stay 
just a few minutes ! ' 

4) In the cases treated in 3 above, the verbal part of the 
compound precedes ; but even when it follows (as in the 
case of the infinitive and the perfect participle, § 341), the 
non-verbal part of the compound verb very frequently gets 
less stress than preceding modifiers: 3^ roerbe auf bic @tbe 
^infatten. (a) So especially if the whole compound verb 
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(like the verbal part of a compound verb, § 282, a) is im- 
plied in what precedes: ba^ 3{^cna 2Benfftcm and) fcrncrl^in 
roiebcr ju un^ in ben ©arten ^eriiberfomme. This is particu- 
larly the case in idiomatic phrases, from the first few words 
of which one can anticipate the rest : 6r n)irb bit ben jpalg 
abfd^neiben. So: ba^ biefe fd^lie^Iid^ ben ©iec^ bat)ontru(^. 



Or (cf. 6 below) ^glg obfd^neiben, @iec( ba^ontrug. (/^ If 
the non-verbal part of the compound be preceded by an 
emphatic word (especially if a monosyllable), whether an- 
other modifier or not, the stress of the nonverbal part of the 
verb is apt to be weakened (§ 277, i «) and may become less 
than that of the verb proper : 2luf etnem t)orfpringenben 2lfte 
\)aiie fid^ bequem ein ?^inf nieberc;elafien or %int niebergeloQcn. 
Cf. «end and § 278, I. & 2. 

nODIFIERS OF NOUNS 

(SUBSTANTIVES AND ADJECTIVES) 
AND OF ADVERBS 

386. As stated above (§ 266, N23), the modifiers of 
nouns and of adverbs are usually degenerate psychological 
predicates ; those that follow the word they modify have 
more of the form and often more of the value of true predi- 
cates. Those that precede are usually less strongly stressed, 
those that follow more strongly stressed, than the word they 
modify. 

ilodifier Following 

387. 2)er ^onig, roenn er t^ut i f t ,* n>irb jo n>aS nid^t 
tl^un * TAe king, if (he is) good, will not do such a thing. ^ (Sie 

* It should not be overlooked that in §§ 287-290 the spacing of the 
type is not intended to indicate emphasis or stress (§ 263 N 3), but to 
point out modifiers. 
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befi^t cin §auS(,ba3) auS ©tcin (gcbaut (if t) 'She 
owns a house (which is) builf) of stone, ^ ®er Saum (,bcr) 

jointer u n f e r c m ^auf e ( ft ^ M ^ft ^^^ 33Ii$c getrof = 
fen TOOrben ''The tree (that stands) back of our house has been 
struck by lightning' ®ie ^reunbc mcineS SBaterg , &c. 
* The friends of my father' ®tt§ Sonigrcid^ ^ ap etn« 
@d^IoB 28arnon) « aSiaa g e r b f t. 3)ag ^ofpital \ u m 
^eiligen @eift. ®ag 3Bim^aug ^um ^irfc^. §oteI 



3Butter^JUt'ur > gUrft Sigmard (and so gurft'abt' and 
gurft'bifc^'of). Dr. ^od^> §err ¥i(^ter. ^ang @a^g> 
3Rinna t)on Sarn^elm . SBalt^er^ e n a ^ § 64. And so 
griebrid^ 28 i I ^ el m . 

Note, {a) The more common titles and Christian names 
have very weak stress, having now fallen more or less into 
the category of § 290, 2. {b) In ©ric^ ©d^mibt/ nid^t go^anneg 
©d^mibt, ©d^mibt is not a modifier, but the psychological 
subject. 

288. i) In a series of coordinate modifiers the last gets 
the chief stress: Sine grau (§ 278, II.) jung, fd^on unb Hug. 
But the stress of the one before the last may be weaker 
than that of the preceding, according to §§ 277, 1 3, 278, i. 
Compare § 289, 2 end. 

2) If a psychological subject be incorporated in a sen- 
tence in the capacity of a modifier (compare § 266, 2), it, of 
course, does not have the chief stress (§ 279, i) : ®aS S)acl^ 
beS §aufe§* roar fd^on in ^lammcn 'The roof of the house 
was now rapt in flames' But such a psychological subject, 
when not yet presented to the mind of the listener, may be 
given secondary stress (cf. § 279, 2) or stress equal to that 
of the word modified. Cf. also § 278, 1., i. 



* Cf. § 287 ft. 
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flodifier Preceding 

289. i) As stated above (§ 286), modifiers of a following 
noun or adverb are usually less heavily stressed than it is : 
S)cr gute* £oni^, &c. Sic bcfi^t cin prad^tooUe^ Sanbf^ut 
unb cin ftcntcrncS fiouS, baS ctupcrft tPcrtDoU ift. (St 



ift cine Stun b c ct)er geftorbcn. (Urn) ^alb f^roet * At half 



past one.' 2luf bcm^5arifcr ^la 



2) E^ual stress is seldom t used except when the modi- 
fier is long and has various degrees of stress (§ 278, 3 3): 
auf eincm porfprinc^enbcn 2l[te ; or when there is more than 
one modifier : 2Bir flingcn langfam unter ben f c^onen 
^ ^ e n Saumen unb, &c. * JVe went slowly along under the 
beautiful^ high trees, &c/; and even then the word modified 
often gets the heaviest stress while the stress of the last 
modifier is weaker than that of those preceding, according 
to § 278, I., 1 : 3" cin ober |\n)ei Xogen. Compare § 280, 2 
and § 288, I. 

Note. It will be observed that this produces an alternate 
rhythm. Similarly, when the stress of the modified word is 
reduced, the stress of the preceding modifier is often in- 
creased, § 278, 1 a. 3)ag §ab' id^ oft c^ePrt (except for § 290, 4 



or § 305), but Sine oftc^e^orte ^taqe. So with eng oerbunben, 



bid^t belaubt, oiel berounbert, &c., some of which are often 
written, especially attributively, as one word, like the con- 
glomerates ^eUgelb, bunfelrot, ^od^fein, &c., which are not 
always easily distinguished from the loose compounds in 
§329. Cf. §336. 

290. i) When a psychological subject t is incorporated in 
a sentence in the capacity of a modifier (cf. § 285, i) before 



* Cf. § 287 ft. 

t This I find to be true also of the English I have observed ; Sweet 
reports equal stress for London English. Cf. § 276 R. 

X The size and the color of objects are apt to attract the attention 
before one makes out what the objects are ; that is, they are apt to be 
psychological subjects. 
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the word modified, it too is, of course, less strongly stressed 
than that. Having spoken of his father, one might add : 
gjieincg 83ater g (or f eine ^ cf. 3 below) greunbe lonn- 
tcn il^m nid^t l^elfen '' My father' s friends could not help him J* 
3)er ^onig xoax tapfcr, abcr bic fomglid^e (§ 303, 2 & N 1) 
@arbe &c. * The king was brave, but the royal guards,^ &c. 

Remark. It is often impossible to distinguish between psy- 
chological subjects and degenerate psychological predicates. 

2) As a very large number of attributive modifiers (ad- 
jectives before substantives, adverbs before adjectives and 
other adverbs) have lost their original force, and their con- 
tinued use is largely a matter of custom or of form, they 
generally have little or no stress (but cf. § 263 N i). These 
are {a) Anaemic words (§§ 291, 292): bet 3[Jann, eine grau, 
bicfe SUber, mein ^ut, manege ^enfd^en, &c., red^t balb, \t\)x 



bubf^*i &c.; (^) Adjectives in conventional formulas: 
©ee^rter §crr * Dear Sir,' (guten 3Worgen ! (but cf. § 305 N 2) ; 
(c) Names of the producers of noted books, &c. : ©oct^eS 
gauft / ^g^bng @d^opfung^ SorrcggioS 3lac^t. 

Remark. Some of these modifiers belong, or originally 
belonged, under § 290, i; others, having become conventional 
and so anticipated, are really psychological subjects too. 

3) A modifier may become a full predicate and have the 
chief stress ; this implies that the rest of the sentence is 
psychological subject : 2)a3 fann id^ aud^ mit bcr linfen §anb 



*I can do that with my left hand too.' ^d^ benfe an 
^Ptarloroeg ?5ciuft *I refer to Marlowe's Faust (not to 
Goethe's).' "eTn cblcr 9Wenfd& ! Sic ift fe^r ^ubfd^. 



* These cases are due to the common tendency to exaggerate ; in 
time the exaggerated form of speech comes to mean no more than the 
simple. It would be impossible to draw the line between these cases 
and the similar use of such words as (^ro^/ wiel, roenig, etc., and diffi- 
cult to draw one between this use of the words and their proper use. 
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Note, (a) In speaking of localities, the word Qixa^t, 
@affe» or whatever it may be, is often psychological subject 
and so gets less stress than the name does. This b the 
more apt to be so the more common the designation: thus 
almost always in the case of Btta^e/ ®affe, and SBeg; 
sometimes with SlUee, but rarely with ^^auffee and ^la^ 
(§ 289, i; for compounds like Si^marcfpla^, see § 317) : bic 
feil^elm ©tra^e (or, as a compound, bie 2Bil'§eImftra'6e), 
in ber tleinen S3tiiber ©affe^ ber Gnpjron SBec^ . {d) Usage 
may vary as a designation is common or not in a given 
locality : thus, in Dresden, where there are numerous alleesy 
the chief stress usually falls on the name ; still even there it 
is more usual to say bie 9?euftQbter ^Uee, in contrast to other 
neuftcibter things, or according to § 331, 2 N. 

Remark. .The word 9BiUen in um ©otteS roitten, &c., 
though still written as a separate word after the genitive of a 
noun, has really degenerated into a sort of preposition or 
suffix, as it has in mcinetroiUen &c., and as =^al(>en &c. have 
(§ 360, 3, 4). But see also § 305 and ft. 

4) Even in these cases the usual accentuation of modifier 
and modified word (cf. § 289) sometimes prevails — with 
some people more frequently than with others — : S)aS 
fann id^ aud^ mit ber linfen jpanb. ®ic 3Kutter c^uter ^inber 
l^at x)icl, roofiir fie bantbar feuTTann, &c. Xauben Ol)ren 



ptebigen. 6in ebler TOenfd^. So we may hear in English 
such sentences as: "He left these here and went to get 
some other ones " for " other ones ". While often due to 
analogy (§ 273), this illogical stress is, doubtless, also pro- 
moted by economy of force (§ 277, i3 & R) ; it prevails in 
English and in the speech of North Germany to a greater 
extent than in German generally. Thus, %t\itxx\, fam et gu 
mir um fUnf Ut)r (§ 300), but, before a pause, often fUnf U^r 
in North Germany, and * He came to me yesterday at five 
o'clock' in English. The noun standing before alt, ^od^, &c., 
generally receives the chief stress : 6r ift graei 3a^r alt, 
still North Germans sometimes say, 6t ift ixotx 3ctt)r alt, as 
we say, * He is two years old ' in English. 
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AN.CMIC WORDS 

291. i) There are words that do not designate any ob- 
ject, attribute, or phenomenon, but fulfil their function in 
speech by referring to something, by showing the relations 
between things, by limiting the force of other words, etc. 
Such words we have called Anaemic Words, § 271. As they 
generally either refer to psychological subjects or designate 
that which is conventional and therefore anticipated, or 
vague and undefined, or only show the relation that more 
definite ideas bear to one another, or the degree of this 
relationship (§ 268), they generally have little or no stress 
(but see § 294). 

2) What in one language is expressed by an anaemic 
word, may in another be expressed by a suffix, a prefix, or 
some internal change in a word ; in fact, anaemic words at 
times become prefixes or suffixes. Thus, the be- of bcfcl^Ien 
and the b= of bleiben were originally the same as the prepo- 
sition bci (§ 295); cf. also nf in ^on^ and all in the Southern 
you all = * you ', where all is practically only a sign of the 
plural. 

3) What is in one language expressed by an anaemic 
word may be left unexpressed in another, cf. German bet 
3Kann or ein 3Kann, but Latin homo. In German an anaemic 
word may occasionally be omitted, for example, the auxiliary 
l^aben when final. Other words may be omitted in abbre- 
viated speech, for example, in calling at a distance and in 
telegraphing, or in the speech of children just learning to 
talk, § 270. 

292. The most important anaemic words (cf. also § 290, 2) 
are : — 

i) Grammatical symbols for psychological subjects that 
have been mentioned or are otherwise suggested to the 
mind of the listener, — (a) personal, reflexive, relative, and 
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weak (§ 299, 2) demonstrative pronouns ; relative and weak 
demonstrative adverbs ; possessive and weak demonstrative 
adjectives, and the definite article ; {b) tautological words 
like jufammcn, mitcinanbcr, roicbcr, etc. : Sic ^bcn fid^ roiebcr 
Derfol^nt unb untcrl^altcn fid^ mitcinanbcr *They have become 
reconciled with one another and are now conversing 
together.' 

2) Grammatical symbols for undefined psychological sub- 
jects or predicates, namely, indefinite and interrogative 
words, §§ 301, 302. 

3) Words denoting the relations ideas bear to one an- 
other: {a) conjunctions, prepositions, copulative verbs, like 
unb, bod^; m\i, burd^; fcin, rocrben, (cr)fd^cincn, madden, 
^bcn ; (b) words denoting tense or mood, inclination or 
ability, that is, auxiliary verbs like ^abcn, mbgen, fbnncn, 
(§ 283, 4) ; {c) words denoting degree of intensity, frequency, 
etc., that is, numeral adjectives, the indefinite article, and 
words such as mand^c, mz\, gcnug, fc^r, tcd^t, ^aufig, roicbcr 
(§ 341, 2), gcroij^nlid^, !aum, ntc, nid^t, &c. 

293. Historically, anaemic words are, in most and pos- 
sibly in all cases, degenerations of vivic words, § 271. 
Thus fcl^r originally meant *sore' (still so in parts of North 
and South Germany) and as adverb * painfully'; in time 
most Germans came to use it to indicate a high degree, 
whether pleasant or unpleasant — as some people speak of 
"awfully nice things." Similarly second originally meant 
* following*. 

294, (a) Some anaemic words may still have their original 
meaning and stress; thus, some of the words in § 292, zc 
(b) Moreover, an anaemic word may at any time represent a 
psychological predicate and be heavily stressed ; in which 
case the rest of the sentence is psychological subject, see 
§ 268, 2 : „9[lc|rnen ©tc gtal^m obcr '^\xdzxV ' "Do you take 
cream or sugar .? " ^SRo^m unb S^dex, xo^vw. vi^ '^n^^k^'^wS^* 
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** Cream and sugar, if you please." (5r glaubtc cr mil^tc 'He 



thought he had to.' 3^ meinc ben (§ 299, 2) 3Wann, bott * I 
mean that man, there.' „©ic futb* bod^ fcin grcunb?" ,,3^^ 
bin nid^t fcin 5?rcunb" or simply ,,5lcin." So cnfroeber 
(§ 360, 6) is frequently stressed, less often obct. Cf. also 
§ 296. 

295. Words that are frequently unstressed, in time come 
to have a slurred form by the side of the full form. In 
slurred forms the vowel is usually shortened (§ 144), and 
sometimes changed or lost (§118 and N) and consonants, 
too, are apt to be dropped, §§ 113, 114, 121. Thus, when 
the same word is used as adverb and preposition, the latter 
not only generally loses its stress, but its vowel is apt to be 
shortened. Compare SWad^' mtt bic %\viX 5U ! * Shut the 
door for me I ' with 5?omm ju mtr ! * Come to me ! ' 

396, Anaemic words, especially abcr and dissyllabic 
prepositions, pronouns, auxiliary verbs, etc., may have sec- 
ondary stress according to§278, i3& §263 Ni*: jroifd^cn 
ben '^xotx^x^zw. unb untcr ben Sdumen. Similarly roar acquires 
some stress in §einrid^ roar, alS alter gteunb, mtt in bie ^itd^c 
gcgangen, § 278, 3 ^^e 

297. The preposition that follows its noun retains the 
secondary stress that it got according to § 285, ia\ ben 
S^ag ilber ' all day,' bie 3^ad^t burd^ * throughout the night.'- 

Preposition and Personal or Reflexive Pronoun 

298. i) If the pronoun refers to what is psychological 
subject, and does not need stress according to § 279, 2, the 
heavier stress falls upon the preposition. 3^ mad^e mir 
nid^tg (X\x^ \\)X * I don't care for her ' (but gd^ mad^e mtr nid^tg 
auS i^r according to § 2943 and §§ 277, i, 278, 1., 2, 298, R3). 
Somm ^er, id^ roill mit bir fpielen *Come here, I want to 
play with you.' 323otten Sie ntc^t einmal m mtr lommen ? 
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* Won't you come and see me sometime? ' @ic l^at bid^ nid^t 
nut gctn, ftc i^at ftd^ fogar in bid^ oe tUebt * She doesn't simply 
like you, she has fallen in love with you ' (compare 2 below ; 
this too may become in bid^ ocr licbt by R 3 below). Reflex- 
ives are almost always psychological subjects (but cf. 3 
below). 3^ ^^^^ w)aS bei mir * Tve something with me.' @r 
ift gufeer [id^ *He is Eeside himself.' 2Birf nid^t bic gutc 
©clegcnl^cit pon bit * Don't lose the good opportunity.' 3^ 
mufe fagcn, bad \^cit t)icl fUr pd^ * I confess there's a good deal 
in that,' but cf. Ri. 

2) If the pronoun refers to what is subordinate psycho- 
logical predicate (§ 266, N 3), it gets secondary stress. 2)cr 
Qia\i [tanb auf, roenbete fid^ gcgcn mid^, unb fing an ju rcben 
'The guest got up, turned toward me, and began to speak,' 
cf. 3 below. ©, Wlai, mx ^abcn ^cutc roaS ctfal)ren : bic Wx^ 
Sroron ^at ftd^ in bid^ oerlicbt ' Aha ! Max, we've found out 
something to-day: Miss Brown has fallen in love with you,' 
cf. I above. Cf. also § 263 N, 16. 

3) If the pronoun stands for the full predicate (the rest 
of the sentence being psychological subject), it has very 
heavy stress. 5?ein, fo roar bic ©cfd^id^tc nid^t ; ber ©aft l)at 
ben 2)o!tot gar nid^t bcriidtfid^tigt, fonbetn, inbem er ju tebcn 
anfing, fid^ gegen mid^ geroenbet * No, that isn't the way it 
was ; the guest didn't pay any attention to the doctor, but, 
as he got up to speak, turned to me,^ cf. 2 above. So with 
reflexives. 

Remark i. The phrases fiir ji^, fiir mid^, &c., whose 
stress arose in this way, have acquired the meaning * alone,' 
*independent(ly)*, and retain the stress on the pronoun. But 
cf. § 298, I, end. A similar accentuation may be observed 
dialectically in other cases, for example: i^aben ©ie etnen 
SSlctfttft bei ftd& ? in Hanover and in Austria. 

Remark 2. The meaning of some prepositions is such 
that they are rarely used under more than one or two of the 
three conditions mentioned in § 298. Thus nebft is equiv- 



i 
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alent to unb, and the following pronoun is psychological 
predicate (full or subordinate), and is stressed accordingly. 
When referring to time or succession (2)u fotntnft noA t^tn 
• You follow him ') nac^ is generally psychological predicate 
and has heavier stress than when ^* for' (®c fd^icfte nad) 
i^m, I above, or ®r fd^itfte nac^ if)m, 2 above, ' He sent for 
him'). 

Remark 3. Preposition + personal or reflexive pronoun 
are particularly liable to the influence of the prcailing 
rhythm (§ 274). Thus, 2)u wirft ntc^t t)ie( au^ if|m ycraugi 
frtegen (You won't get much out of him) is "^ ' n ^ ^ f 1 o^ 
but frequently becomes ^ ' ^ ' ^ ' ° f ' *>. 

Demonstrative and other Pronouns 

299. i) Pronouns other than personal or reflexive 
(§ 298) usually have more stress than a preceding preposi- 
tion: S)a§ tft bet §ctt, mit bcm id^ Jprod^. 6r brinc^t 'S ju 
etrogg ' He will amount to something.' 3Jlit bent -ilWanne 
*with that man' or mit bent 3Banne *with that man\ (Not 
so the article : mit bem ^Jlanne. ) Cf. also §§ 301, 302. But 
rhythm occasionally changes the normal stress, cf. §§ 
302, I N, 298 R 3, 274 R 2. 

2) A strong demonstrative denotes a psychological 
predicate, a weak demonstrative a psychological subject or 
a degenerate psychological predicate. In ,,3^ meinc ben 
SWann, bott," ben is a strong demonstrative ; it is a weak 
demonstrative in ©iel^ft bu b?n 3Jtann bott ? * Do you see 



\ 



that man there.?'; an article ip ©oil id^ ben {d9n or d-n) 
3Bann tufen ? * Shall I call the man ? ' The demonstrative 
before a relative stands for a coming psychological predi- 
cate and has heavy stress: 9lm meiften roetben bie oeliebt, 
roeld^e etc. ; but this stress is generally somewhat weakened 
if the relative immediately follows: 3^ f^^^ ben^ bet baS 
(^etl^an \^(}X. Even weak demonstratives are not as weakly 
stressed as relatives and personals, as may be seen by com- 
paring bet and baS above. 
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Numerals 

300. In general, chief stress does not fall on the numeral, 
except when the substantive modified by the numeral has 
already been mentioned or is conventional and therefore 
anticipated, cf. § 290, 3, 4. So, ;^el^n banner and filnf y^rauen ; 
but usually, \xm fiinf U]^ and ad^tjc^n^^unbcttunbneunjtg, see 
§ 343 N <r. But cin * one ' is always stressed, while cin * a, an ' 

is not, § 188 R2, § 263 N 3. Cf. also § 290, 4 end, 280, 2 end. 



UNDEFINED PSYCHOLOGICAL SUBJECT OR 

PREDICATE 

301. A psychological subject or predicate may be unde- 
fined (§§ 266 N4, 272,3) and therefore be represented by 
an indefinite or an interrogative (§ 292, 2). Undefined 
psychological predicates, unlike others (§ 279, i), are in 
general but lightly stressed, § 269 end (but see also § 302, 3). 
I hear some one sing, but do not know who it is, and I say : 
(S§ finest iemonb, or 2Ber finest ? 

Note I. Of course, this explanation holds good only 
when jjemanb answers to a corresponding conception actually 
existing in the mind ; which is often not the case. Thus, 
the group ®g fUngelt jemanb, like ®g flingelt, may be 
learned and used as a whole, the symbol for a psychological 
predicate (namely, the ringing of the door-bell as a signal 
that the door should be opened), of which the psychological 
subject was the sound of the bell, cf. § 270. 

Note 2. If one of several words in a sentence is an in- 
definite word with an originally emphatic addition (to 
distinguish it from the simple indefinite which had come to 
be used largely as an interrogative), this may get the most 
stress, § 346 : ®r tft trgenb tPO. But rhythm is powerful in 
controlling the stress of some of these words, cf. § 274. 

Note 3. An undefined predicate, or rather the word 
standing for one, may become a full predicate and te.c«.\M^ 
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chief stress. Thus, if I say, ®3 fingt jemanb and the listener 



understands the last word to be some proper name or other 
and asks, SBer ftngt ? (§ 302, 3 ), I may answer, ®g fingt 
jjemanb; tc^ *roei| } ni(^t roer, 

302, A sentence containing an interrogative word is 
really an assertion with one member (the psychological 
predicate or one of the psychological predicates) indefinitely 
expressed (that is, by an anaemic word, §§291, 292,2) 
because it is still undefined in the mind of the speaker. 

i) If the psychological subject is not yet present to the 
mind of the listener, the secondary stress that it would have 
according to § 279, 2, becomes the chief stress : 3Bo ift bic 
3JJama ? Cf. fingt in § 301. The question has the same 
form and stress that an assertion would have that also had 
an anaemic word (for example, a personal, relative, or other 
pronoun) where the anaemic (interrogative) word stands in 
the question, cf. § 273, but also § 264 R. 

Note. This generally leaves secondary stress on the inter- 
rogative word. Occasionally the rhythm (§ 277 3, § 278, 1. & 1) 
shifts this to a neighboring preposition : 2Wit tOCtn fproA cr ? 
or TOt roem fproA er ? Cf. § 346, 3, also § 299, i. 

2) If the psychological subject is already present to the 
mind of the listener, the chief stress falls upon some other 
word (§ 306, 2) : 2Bo ift bic 3Wama ? * IVAy, where is 
Mamma ? ' 

3) But when a person, having understood all but one 
point, inquires as to that, the interrogative word may 
become a full predicate (cf. § 301 N 3) and be heavily 
stressed : 2Bo ift ber ilnabc ? = ' Where did you say the 
boy was ? ' Cf. § 252 d N. 

4) This is also the case, of course, when the psycho- 
logical subject is not expressed and the interrogative ot 
indefinite word alone is used. ,,9Bct ?" „5?icmanb." 
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TRANSFERRENCE OF STRESS 

303, When a sentence is repeated, the conditions are 
changed and, consequently, the stress, (i) If the listener 
has heard the psychological subject, this, if repeated, does 
not need even secondary stress (§ 279, 2). (2) So, too, a 
psychological predicate which has been heard by the 
listener is, when repeated, no longer the psychological 
predicate and therefore no longer strongly stressed ; it 
becomes psychological subject to any new psychological 
predicate, which receives the heavy stress. (3) On the 
other hand, anything the listener did not understand 
(usually a psychological subject weakly stressed, imper- 
fectly expressed, or vaguely referred to ; but often a nega- 
tive or a connective, § 294 *) becomes the psychological 
predicate and generally receives heavy stress. Cf. also N 3. 

The following examples illustrate the principles referred 
to. 3 and 2: .. gjol^ann will fort." „©ic foU roortem" „5icm, 
bet gol^ann^ l^ab' id^ gefac^t , mU fort, nid^t bTT^obanna" (cf. 
§ 273 c), "John wants to go." " Let her wait a moment." 
^^John wants to go, I said, not Jane" 2Bir finb mi^i ba 
geroefen (§ 292, ic), but repeated: 2Bir finb nid^t ba geroefcn 
(= * I did not say we had been there, but that we had not 
been there.') — 2: 2)aS tft ein ^rrtum ; baS ift ein jtofecr 
3ntum, Sroomig, cinunb^roonjig, jroeiunb^roonjig, &c. 

Note I. What is stated above (§ 303, 2) is true whether 
the psychological predicate be repeated in the same words or 
in others. Thus, in the following, stressed SBaffer is re- 
peated in unstressed ^fii^e, and the new psychological predi- 
cate ©c^lamm gets the stress : 2)u brauc^ft nur irgenbroo ein 
©lag SBaffer auSjufc^iitten •— in ein paar ©tunben tft bte 
^fil^e mtt bem ^errlid^ften griinen ©c^lamm bebetft *You 
only need to pour out a glass of water, and in an hour or two 
the puddle will be covered with a beautiful green slime.' Cf. 
also S3ie^ in § 304 N 2. 
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Note 2. Persons of little intellectual development, failing 
to realize the mental state of the listener, often repeat an 
assertion or a question without change of words or stress. 
The heavy stress which they continue to throw on what has 
become psychological subject sounds comical to others. 

Note 3. Sometimes transfer of stress on repetition is due 
to the fact that, in the first statement of the idea, the 
speaker allows rhythm or analogy to control his accentuation 
(see § 274 & § 290, 4) and, perceiving that he is not correctly 
understood, repeats with logical stress. 

Note 4. When the psychological subject has had chief 
stress (§ 302, i), and is repeated, though understood by the 
listener, its stress is weakened. If the interrogative word 
was not understood, or was misunderstood, it now gets chief 
stress (cf. § 301 N 3). Thus, ^0 tft eg qeroefen ? * Where 
was it ? ' ; the interrogative being misunderstood, the ques- 
tion is repeated as 9Bo ift C^ C^eroefen ? and is equivalent to 
the statement : ' The word I said was " where " not " when ",' 
see § 252 ^ N. Cf. also § 304 N2. 



DISPLACEriENT OF STRESS 

304. Transfer of stress is so common an accompani- 
ment of repetition that it has become characteristic of it, 
and a similar displacement of stress takes place even 
where the cause of transferrence (the desire to emphasize a 
new psychological predicate, § 303) is wanting. We feel 
that a sentence repeated with its original accentuation 
sounds tame, and we instinctively change it. The word 
upon which the stress now falls is likely to be one which 
might, under some circumstances, stand for a new psycho- 
logical predicate, but if nothing of the kind offers itself, the 
stress may fall upon a totally insignificant word: normally, 
^6) roei^ mi)t, roaS ic^ anfani^en foU *I don't know what to 
do'; repeated, ^6) roci^ nic^t, roag ii) anfanQen foil *I don't 
know w^af to do ' or * I don't know what fo do.' SBaS foU 
x6) bcnn fggen ? 'But what sAall I say?' S)aS finb' ic^ 
abcr nid^t ^Ubfd^ t)on xi)m, — ncin, ic^ mu^ fagcn, id) finb* 
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C8 ntd^t l^Ubfd^, * I don't think that was very nice in him, — 
no, I must say, I don^f think it was nice.' Displacement of 
stress occurs frequently in German in questions (cf. N2), 
but elsewhere is not so common as in English. Thus, 
Sol^ann ift rcid^, or 3ft 3o^ann xtid) ? would usually be 
answered ^, ex ift xtii) , rarely gg, cr ift xex6) (as in English 
* Yes, he is rich ') but ^a, baS ift cr, isTommon. 



Note I. Displacement of stress undoubtedly had its origin 
in transferrence of stress (§ 303), and it is sometimes difficult 
to tell whether a case of apparent transferrence may not, 
after all, be only a case of displacement. But this is certain: 
when the changed stress falls upon a word that cannot stand 
for a new psychological predicate, we have displacement, cf . 
t0f foU, and s/ta// above. 

Note 2. When the psychological subject has had chief 
stress (§ 302, i) and is repeated, though understood by the 
listener, its stress is weakened and displacement of stress 
takes place : SBo ift bcnn bie ^a^e ? Then, after looking 
about in various places, 2Bo ift benn baS %te^ ? (§ 303 N i ). 
Cf. also § 303 N 4. 

305. i) Displacement of stress is most common in ex- 
pressions that are much used, that is, as it were, constantly 
repeated and hence readily anticipated. Normally (§§ 286, 
289), ®aS ift cine !omifdj)C ©cfd^id^tc * That's funny'; but 
with displaced stress : S)ag ift abet cine !omifdj)e ©efd^id^te 
''That^s funny,' or *Well, I declare, that is funny.' 

2) Exclamations are subject to displacement ; thus almost 
always: 3ld(), bu liebcr ©ott ; 3ld^, bu meinc ©iite ; often: 
Urn alleS itTbet SBelt ; urn ©otteS roillen.* 



3) One's pet expressions are likely to show displaced 
stress; so also what one's business requires him to repeat 
frequently, for example, street calls. 



* Urn ©otteg SBtUen by § 289 ; urn ©otteg roillen by § 290, 3 R ; urn 
©otteg TOtUen by § 305. When slowly uttered, @otteg and tptUen may 
have equ^stress, but Q^otteg a higher pitch. 
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4) In declaiming and in reading aloud, especially if 
familiar with the passage or subject, one is apt to displace 
stress, either consciously or unconsciously. 

Note I. Displaced stress may even become established as 
the usual stress, especially in the case of word stress (see 
§§ 341 N, 360, 6). ®g fiiufl nic^t anberg * It couldn't be 
helped.' 3ft bag nic^t rooR ?, or 3ft bag ntd^t tpg^r ?, is 



seldom changed, but the more usual 9lic^t tpal^r ? has suf- 
fered displacement of stress so frequently tha^JtAt TOOfir ? 
has, in Middle and Southern Germany, becom^tne usual 
accentuation of the phrase. 

Note 2. Displacement of stress together with variation of 
intonation sometimes betrays the mood of the speaker. 
SBic gefggt is the usual, 3Bie fiefggt is calm and reflective, 
SBJte gefqflt, like unb fo roeiter, betrays the speaker's con- 
sciousness of the lagging interest of the listener, see § 306. 
@uten Wlox^en I is the normal (§§ 286, 289) accentuation of 
the greetmg. ©iiten SJZorgen ! sometimes is very stifily said, 
sometimes implies a willingness to stop and say more. @uten 
SWorgcn ! (often with very high pitch on @uten and low on 
3}iorgen, § 251 6) betrays surprise or is said playfully or 
(with moderate pitch on @uten and less on 9J2orgen, § 256 R) 
condescendingly. Observe also what is said in the foot-note 
on page 213. 

306. i) In transferrence of stress, the stress falls on a 
word which one desires to emphasize ; in displacement of 
stress this is not the case. Still, displacement of stress is 
often effective in emphasizing the whole statement, and 
may be used for that purpose. The retention of the original 
accentuation in a repeated sentence often gives it a tame 
effect, while displacement of stress attracts attention and 
adds weight to the repetition. 

2) Similarly, displacement of stress adds peculiar force 
to the first expression of an idea, if the form of expression 
used would be expected under the circumstances. Cf. the 
examples in § 305 and, for wo'rd-stress, such cases as 
nie'-maW (§ 358 aend) ne'-verf, DoCPforn'mcn betrun'Icn, 
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^tof't' $Rcu'ial^r' !, and, in an expostulating tone, $a'pa' by 
a child that usually says ^a^pa'. See also § 341 N. 

IMPULSIVE STRESS 

307. Similar in effect to displaced stress and yet dif- 
ferent from it by nature, is the excessive stress which a 
speaker puts upon a word, not because that word requires 
special stress, but because, at the moment of uttering it, he 
is particularly impressed by the importance of what he is 
saying or is intensely moved by his feelings. The stress in 
such cases is often very unusual and even quite absurd, 
fjccitable people, especially children, are particularly in- 
clined to use impulsive stress. 



WORD-STRESS 

308. Usually a word does not stand by itself, but is 
part of a sentence, § 270 ; it is therefore a mistake, in deal- 
ing with word-stress, to ignore the relation of a word to 
other words, § 274. Yet, in most words, whatever the con- 
nection in which they are used, the stress has come to be 
fixed on one sylkble. 

I. CHIEF STRESS 
1) SIMPLE WORDS §§ 309—316 

a) NATIVE WORDS 

309. Simple native words have the stress upon the 
first,* the significant syllable ; derivative and inflectional 
endings, like anaemic words (§ 291), are unstressed: 2)icb^ 
2)icbc, 2)icbin, bicbifd^, &c. 

310. i) In a few cases the accentuation ' ' "" has become 
' ' "^ or "^ ' "^ according to § 277, 2: gorcl'lc, Icben'big, 
§olun'bcr, usually SBad^oI'bcr (but generally SWa^'^ol'bcr), 



* In the oldest Germanic, as in Indo-European speech, the accent 
was " free," that is, it was not bound by such a law ; for example, the 
word for 'father' had the accent on the last syllable, as in Greek, while 
that for * mother ' had it on the first ; and the preterit plural was not 
accented like the preterit singular. In Germanic, Italic, etc., a decres- 
cendo stress was, however, early established, § 275, i. In Latin the 
chief stress then shifted to a heavy penult or to the antepenult ; Ger- 
manic speech is in the midst of a similar transition, § 275, 2, 3. 
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cf. § 330. In some of these cases foreign words may have 
exerted an influence, for example, ©arbcl'le and Sibcl'Ic on 

^OrCl'IC. Cf. also § 312 R 2 end. 

2) SutJ^'crifd^, or 2ut^'erfcl^, is now generally restricted to 
what pertains to Luther personally, while the confession 
of faith and what pertains to that is spoken of as lut^e'tifdj), 
many teachers and theologs to the contrary notwith- 
standing. The accentuation lut^c'rifd^ accords with that of 
Greek-Latin words likel^omc'rifd^, ^^ftc'rifd^, etc., cf. §§ 311, 2, 
315, and may have been brought about in part through 
the influence of change' lifd^ and fat^o'lifd^. The same 
accentuation is sometimes employed, almost always in 
sport, in malctifd^ ^ingegoffcn 'picturesquely recumbent', 
fd^tDartticrifd^, etc. 

3) The older stress may still be heard in various parts 
of Germany : ^o'tel'lc in and west of Thuringia, ^ol'un'ber in 
Posen, Saxony, and Thuringia; and most people still say 
cacn'bigOic^'), a'mci'fe/ filci'no'bc (plural of Slei'nob'; but 
the Latinized illet'no'bien or filei'no'bien is common) ; in 
the case of §orntffe usage wavers. Observe 9Jlo'na'te 
(plural of 3Ko'nat'), not SWona'te. 

311. i) Native words provided with foreign endings are 
stressed like foreign words with the same endings (§273^): 
§orni[t' like S^orift' and gellift', butfd)ifo§' like dvSptKws, 
©lafut' like ^olitur' and 2lpptetur', Sappa'Iien like 5Watura'= 
lien, ^albic'ren like abbic'rcn, Sdrferci' like (Spcgcrei', ©to'bian 
like ^$a't)ian (or on the model of Sununcrian < Low-German 
bummer ^an * stupid Jack'), Sie'ferant' like ^a'brifant', and 
so 2^afelei', 3^a!ela'ge, &c. Similarly =enf= combined with 
German endings : 3^"C"'f^^» ^^^^ ^^^^ 2ltl)enien'fer, cf. Latin 
Athenienses * Athenians.* 

Remark. This may take chief stress from the first mem- 
ber of a compound noun : ^ucf)'Druc!'crci', felt to be from 
Sud^'brutf'er (but &anb'bruc!'erei', a compouivd oi ^Q.\Cvi •a.xv^ 
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S!)ru(f'crei'), so bud^'ftabie'ren (by analogy to fopie'rcn, inter* 
punftte'ren, &c., for older bnd^'fta'ben). 

2) German suffixes added to foreign stems remain 
unstressed. In most cases the stress is on the syllable 
before the suffix, inasmuch as it is there in the foreign 
word, or would usually be there if the corresponding foreign 
suffix had been used ; so before A](i) for Latin -tais : gram- 
ma'tifd^, p^ilolo'gifdj), and so d() ar after if 'tifdj), ^elle'nifc^, 
nagare'nifd^, ^lajare'ner, ^^arifd'er, ^apa'd^en (often even by 
those who say ^a^pd), natur'lid^ ; so Latin-German =tfer like 
'icus: 3Kat^ema'tifer, ^^p'fifer. But Ii'b9(i)f^ < Si'bpen. 
This does not apply to words that have become thoroughly 
Germanized, for example, or'bentUd^ < Drben, which was 
adopted in Old- High-Germ an times. 

3) Some words of more or less German form have foreign 
stress because they are popular perversions or partial trans- 
lations of foreign words, or, though true German words, 
have passed into a foreign language and been re-adopted, 
but retain some trace of their foreign sojourn. Thus, ilar'* 
fun'fel < Latin carbunculus^ 3lp'fe(ft'ne < old French pomme 
de Sine, §el'lebar'be French hallebarde < MHG helmbarte. 
Similarly, Latinized Old-German names like Surgun'be, 
San'gobar'be, .Ku'nigun'be, 3Kat^tI'be, 9Balpur'gi§(nac^t), &c.; 
also SWelin'be, SRofalin'be, &c. 

4) South-German dialectic names like 3f{eud()Itn, Sodlin^ 
3Bolflin, usually have weakly stressed slfn in the South and 
Midland, but strongly • stressed -Itn in the North, as though 
they were foreign words, § 3 14 =tn. So §emieltn' like ^Palattn' 
* tippet \ For South-German Ku'ntgun'b(e), 3Ka't^irb(e), &c., 

Cf. § 313 end. 

b) ADOPTED WORDS 

312. From the earliest days foreign words have been 
adoptG^A into German speech. Not a few of these have 
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become so thoroughly Germanized that they can hardly be 
recognized as foreign. Many of them, however, and par- 
ticularly those of recent adoption, usually retain their 
foreign accentuation together with more or less of their 
foreign form. It is a marked peculiarity of foreign words 
that they often have the stress on some syllable other than 
the first, § 315. This is usually the last syllable in words 
of French or Latin origin ; for the unstressed final syllables 
of most Latin words that were adopted by the Germans fell 
away (or were dropped by analogy), thus making the 
stressed syllables final ; and for like reasons most words 
adopted from the French came to be stressed on the final 
syllable. 

Remark i. Many learned words show a difference of 
stress according as they were taken directly from the Latin 
or found their way through the French, cf. §§ 314 =or =tf, 

Remark 2. The stress of words from one foreign language 
may influence that of words from another. So some English 
words are stressed in German as if they were taken from 
the French or the Latin : 2)ratna'ge, gianeU', 2)entift', &c., 
sometimes 2)oUar'; ^0=aft'. Similarly SaClaft, a Low- 
German compound, is often stressed S3aUaft' ; and cf. §311,4. 
^alun'fe ( <C Bohemian hoPomek) probably acquired its 
German form and stress under the influence of ©pelun'fc 
(<Cthe Latin). 

Remark 3. There are in Modern German many words 
beginning with unstressed fa : most of them are of foreign, 
. some of unknown origin : ^abu'fe, ^ajii'te, ^alen'ber, k(xU 
bau'nen, falfa'terit; darnel', ^amtn'; ^amn'c^en, ^apeCIe, 
^artof'fcl, ^arbat'fd^e, ^afta'nte, ^attnn', and many more. 
It may be regarded, therefore, as a rule, with but few excep- 
tions, that initial fa= in adopted words is not stressed. 

313. (a) In German the foreign stress is retained in 
adopted words much oftener than in English. This is 
largely due to the fact that the English adopted a very 
large body of foreign words long before the Germans did, 
and the process of assimilation is, therefore, farther ad- 
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vanced: 2llpl^abct', 35incr d'lne^, briDant briljan^^ analog', 
bclifat', glefant', gn'l^uftafl', CDcn'tueU', gamiaie, ^^ilofop^', 
gonta'nc, ©c^ofola'bc, Sala'o; Slt^cn', glorenj', ^Paris', 
XxitV , Sta'licn. (p) As in English, some words still 
vacillate between the foreign and the native stress: SBlatna, 
$apa, Sabal, paletot, the names go^ann, ©ugcn, &c., cf. 
R b, Samcrab and ©alat generally have foreign stress, and 
SSnapec, SanecaS, &c., native, see § 365, 2 R. So Slu'gufl 
* Augustus', but 2luguf'te * Augusta'; in the name of the 
month the foreign stress, once lost, has been restored, 
2lugufl'. 3Ra'rie and ©o'pl^ic for DJJaric' or 3Kari'c, &c. (see 
§ 3 1 4 ?ie) are common among the middle and lower classes 
in the Midland and the South, and in South Germany 
gmilie 'em^Vlt, Su'iKe), 3Ka'l^ilb(e), Su'mgunb'(c), &c., are 
common. Some of these were originally Germanic names, 
§ 311, 3. {c) The South favors the decrescendo stress 
more than the North, both in native words (§§ 311, 4, 330, 4) 
and in foreign : ^alaft, Srottoir, 33onbon, 33ureau, DJlama, 
"^^"^^ &c. Similarly in names: 2ln'bteeS, 3Ka'ria, &c., cf. 
above. But the North-German (or foreign) stress is often 
taught in Southern schools. 

Remarks, {a) Those who regularly say ^a'pa^ SWa'ma, 
often unconsciously shift the stress to the last syllable, as 
shown in § 364, i a & ^, or displace it, § 306, 2 end. For 
^apa'd^en, &c., see § 311, 2. 

ip) The chief stress on the final syllable of an adopted 
word may sometimes change places with the initial secondary 
stress, according to § 278, 1. 1 : ©e'ncral' and ©e'neral' x)on 
aWolt'fe but ©enteral 3Kolt'fe. ^af'tor or ^aftor' but usually 
^af'tor ®6^'e, § 314 =or i. portion' but often (Sine ^or'tion 
^af'fee. Many who say So^ann', &c. (§ 313 <5) when the first 
name only is used, say 3o'^ann S3rau'ne, &c., cf. § 366 N i R. 

{c) Inversely, some South-West Germans, who generally 
stress Christian names on the first syllable {c above), shift 
the stress when the Christian name is added to the family 
name (§ 277^ R) : Slun'ner Slnbree^', SeCUcam 3Kat^Ub',&c 

(d) See § 316, also § 332. 
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314. Here may be given those endings that usually do 
or do not have the stress, as indicated : they include acci- 
dental endings as well as true suffixes and are arranged 
alphabetically, for the most part according to the vowel. 
For words with German suffixes added to foreign stems see 

=o'be: SaDabc, Sarrtfabc, S^arabe, ©d^ololabc, Sitnonabe. 

'tt'ge (pronounced djp) : Sagagc, Souragc, ©tagc, ^affagc, 
?PIanlagc, and even English drainage drendjd (§312 R 2). 

=ol' : Strfcnal, ©cneral (§ 313 R b), ^origontal (§ 316 end), tolo- 
nial, Sincal, lotal, Slitual, uniDerfal; but ftar'net)al', 
2iin'!al, and the names of animals ©a't)ial, JJar'roal, 
©d^Sf'd. 

=ttB': KriftaD, ^KetaU, ^taroan, aSafatt; but not the two 
originally Germanic words 9JJar'f(i^all' (but see § 364, i), 
©c'ncfc^aa'. 

=ttlt. (i) Words with Latin -««(^)wj', etc., have dfil\ l^uman, 
KafteHan, fpontan, SBuUan (even a few with Latin -dnus^ 
'dnum : Organ, Ocean, but see also 2 below) ; similarly, 
many from Low Latin or Romance : Kaplan, ©a!riftan, 
©opran, 5!Kar§ipan, Ortan (ultimately an Indian word). 
(2) Some words that have long been in the language 
are now generally stressed on the first syllable (§ 312): 
Salbrian, ©njian, ^aoian, ^eli!an, S^pmian, and 
usually Ocean ($a'an, Si'tSn or 2^itan' are from Latin 
-an), and the French gJ^at'IatSn'. (3) Words from the 
Turkish, Arabic, Persian, &c., usually stress the first 
syllable in German : 3)in)8n, 3)ragoman, SaftSn, ftorSn 
(or -ran'), ©affiSn (or ^an'), ©aftSn, ©Stan, ^aliSntan. 
For Set)ia'tl^an see Word-List, for Slltan, § 315- 

«anb cf. -ant. 

stt'ne: E^ifane, ^araroane, 5Wembran(e), ^artifane. 

stt'ne: S)omdne, gontdne, gjJigrdne. 
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'Wntt : 3nbiancr, ^uritanct, Slcpublifancr. 

-ttiit' : Slbjjutant, 35iatnant, elegant, ^onfonant, ^cbanl (so too 

©jaminanb, Sonfirmanb, and ©ouDetnan'te, SSarian'le, 

etc.); but 35e'tnant, 35o'rant, Seut'nant, and often 

2)c'c^ant. 
-ttU}': Slllianj, ©legaitj, Sonfonanj, ©ubflanj; but ^ir'Icfanj', 

^o'panj. 
'ip^^ : Siograpl^, ^l^ologtapl^ ; but Hebrew ©e'tapl^. 
sat'. The a is stressed if stressed in Latin (or in Late 

Latin): gjemplar', 3"^^"^^^^'/ Sommentar'; and even 

Sarbar'; but 3Jef'tar. 2lltar wavers, see § 315. For 

3anuar, &c., see § 316. Observe Slavic §ofpobar' and 

Hungarian §ufar', but Turkish Sa'oiar, Indian ga'fluar. 
=ttt' : familiar, popular, Setretdr. 
'ttt^': 3Konarci^, ^atriar^. 
saft' : ©nt^ufiaft, Sontrafl, ^alaft, also ^al'afl, especially in 

South Germany. Sal'laft, really a Low-German 

compound, is often stressed on the last syllable, 

§ 312 R2. 
sttl'. Stressed if stressed in Latin: ©emolral', 2)upli!at', 

Sonfulat', ^irat'- not in the verbal forms ^c'reat, 

SSa'fat, SSi'oat. 
-at' : 35idt, §utnamtdt, UntDerfitdt. 
^6 or scc' : Slltad^^, Soup^, 2lrmee, S^auflee, 3bcc, Somitce ; 

but San'apee'. 
'tV : Sitatiei, ©pegerei, and the numerous German words with 

this ending or its extensions, scici', *Ctci', § 311, »; 

but often So'relei', which is not a derivative in ^ci. 
scf and sc'fc: aipotl^ele, 33ibliot^ef, ^opefe, ©d^artele. 
'^cft' : arc^itelt, 2)talell, 3nfett, Dbjelt (§316 end), perfeft', but 

in grammar $erfeft'(utn) or ^er'fe!t(um), see § 316. 
'tW : 35uell, Rafted, origineD, reell, and even English glancH 

(§312 R2) ; so too §oteL 
=eFIc : SitabeHe, ^aipelic, 5Rot)cHc. 
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«mt' : Accent, Slgent, intelligent, ©tubcnt ; but Sar'd^cnt has 
become Germanized. For Dccibent see § 316. 

sctij': 35ifferenj, ^equenj, ©entenj, ©equenj (but often 
©e'qucnj in whist, as in English). Duinteflenj now 
generally has chief stress on the first syllable and 
secondary on the last. 

=cf'fe: 2lbreffe, SSatoneffe, 3«terefle. 

=et' : 2llp^abet, Somet, ^rop^et ; but 5De'bct, and Jaf'fct or 
Saft. For 33ubget see the Word-List. 

-^tt(ty : SiUet, 5Duett, Sajatett. 

=ct'tc : etitette, Sofette, toilette. 

=cttt' : (Souoetneur, Siqueur, 3KaIl^eur. 

'gramm' : 9Ronogramm, ^rogramm. For §e!togramm, ^ilo* 
gramm, &c., see § 316. 

At: Words in sie — cf. §§ 201 N3, 202 — (i) often have Latin 
stress and the =ie = /^, j'p or p : Sef'tie, ^ami'Iie, 
Sleli'quie, &c. (only in the plural: ge'tien, 9Jatuta'lien, 
etc.) ; some abstracts, ©lo'rie, ©ra'gie, &c. ; names of 
plants, 2l!a'jie, Slga'lie, &c.; proper names, gmi'Iie, 
Stofa'Iie, &c.; (2) but more frequently they have 
French stress (especially many abstracts and names 
of sciences) and the 4e is pronounced /': 2lnarci^ie', 
3Ke'Ianci^oIie', ©enie', ©arantie', 3^'^cwionie', pi. -i'en 
(or Latin =o'nie, pi. -o'nien), ^l^ilologie', ©aHerie', 
Sopie', 9Rarie', ©op^ie', or with Latin stress 3Rari'e, 
©opl^i'e (see also § 313 end). Observe ©el'lerie'. 

sieti is preceded by the stress when from Latin -m : 
Sta'Iien, ©pa'nien, so in the plural : ©tu'bien, Capita'- 
lien; also in a few that do not have -ta in Latin: 
ge'rien, ©e'nien, &c. For ^attien, etc., cf. ^ie above. 

sicr is usually stressed : (i) pronounced ir (§ 202) : 93ar= 
bier, 3"WJ^Ii^^/ SIat)ier, 3Kanier, Dffijier, papier, &c. ; 
(2) pronounced y<F' (§ 202) : Sltelier, 33anquter, ^ortier, 
SRentier. But (pronounced jv, y-r, or /-r, § 201 N 3 and 
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p. 128 N 5) : ^Itbuf'ttcr, SDfla'gter, SKaloa'fter (also -z/r'), 
©au'rier and names of peoples like ©pa'nicr, Sel'gier. 

At'ttn : biSputieren, parlicren, turnicrcn. Most of the verbs 
ending in ^ieren were not adopted from the French, but 
^ formed in German (from foreign or native stems) in 
imitation of such as were adopted, or as the equivalents 
of foreign verbs with various endings : ftoljtcren, \laU 
piercn, flrapajicrcn. 

At. Words in sff — cf. § 201 Ne — (i) often have Latin 
stress : 2lrfc'mt, 6^to'nit, 3Kc'triI, ^oe'tit, 3fl^cto'rtt, 
Scd^'ni!, and now generally ©rammal'i! ; (2) sometimes, 
variable stress : 2lritl^mc'til or stif, SWetapl^^'fi! or s|t!', 
still, usually 5Watl^ematif' ; (3) but only French stress in 
Slcpubli!', mo\aiV (but mofa'ifc^), ^olitit' (but 5Pol!'= 
titer), Sall^oli!' (but fatJ^o'Iifd^), and in most dissyllables : 
gabrif, Sriti!', &c. — 3Ku'|if and ^^9'fif, still heard in 
South Germany, are antiquated. Observe Dua'bruplif'/ 
jQuWlupIif, §316. 

AUx (§ 311, 2) is preceded by the stress : Sri' titer, 9Ru'fiter, 
^^9'fiter, &c., in spite of Stitit', &c., § 315 R- 

AV : cit)il, ©jil, fubtiL 

An^ : Ramin, ^Kebigin, especially chemicals : Sarmin, S^inin, 
2^erpentin, &c. ; and Slavic names : 33erlin, ©tettin, &c. 
Salbad^in, 93ombafin, ^alabin or ^alatin * paladin' or 
* knight ' (but ^alalin' * palatine ' or * fur tippet ') stress 
the first or the last syllable, §arlet!n only the first, 
2)elpl^in usually the last. Cf. § 311, 4. 

sT'nc : 6oufine, ©arbine, 3Kafci^ine. 

si'ncr : 2lleEanbriner, Sapuginet. 

«ian' : 3luttion, Sleligion, aStfion. 

^tl'muS : 3)efpottSmu§, @got§muS, Sat^olt^iSmuS. 

AJ^f : ggoifl, Surift, ©op^ift ; but a3o'fift. Most words in 
sift were not adopted from French and (Low) Latin, 
but have been formed in German from foreign or native 
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(§311,1) stems: »cUetttft, glotift, Oermanift. For 

3)enttftcf. § 312 R a. 
Ayttt : aJHniftct, SRegiftcr. 
4V (§ 201 N6): 2lfonit, Slppcttt, 3efutt, profit. But usually 

©an'ffrtt, and the verbal forms 5Dc'fictt, ga'cit, ^ro'ftt. 
siti' : maffit), 3Rotxx>, naxv, pofttio, rclatit), aftio, 9lominatit), 

etc., but see § 316. 

=ij' : §ofpij, Swftij. 

so'be : Spifobc, Kommobc, marobc. 

5D'g(e) : dialog, 2;^eoIog(c) ©pnagogc. But Dr'ISg' in Dtlog^ 
f d^iff < the Dutch. 

=Dit' (§ 213 f): Souboir, 3Kemoir, 2:tottotr — also Xrot'toir 
in South Germany. 

-iV : frtDoI, 9RonopoI, ©^mbol. But 3lF!o^0l. 

^Dtn' : Slfttonom, S^iom, ©^mptom. 

sin' : Saron, Canton, $crfon, and cf. non. But Sa'rptbn 
and 5PoVtia(i)on or ^oftia(i)on' (or -or^). 

sin. (i) In French words, § 207 N, =on is pronounced or^ 
and is usually stressed : 93aI!on, 93onbon (also 93on'boti'), 
©alon, but ^a't)ilIon or ::on'. 

(2) in Greek words and some others, son is pro- 
nounced on and is usually not stressed : 3ltrof'tici^on, 
Si'fon, So'Ion and ©emito'lon, ^eTcJiton, ^an't^eon. 

so'nc: 2lmajone, Sianom, 3ReIone. 

=B|>' : ^cHotrop, 5Rifrof!op, 5Wifant^rop. 

sOt. (i) Most words ending in ^or are directly from the 
Latin and, retaining the full Latin form, do not stress 
the final syllable : 2)of'tor, 3"^pera'tor, ^^Jrofef'for (§ 366, 
N I, R), ^re'bitor, ©e'nior, ©upe'rior; but some, through 
the influence of related forms (see § 315) and of the 
Romance words in 2 below, have come to stress the 
last syllable, so §umor, Stumor, often 3lutor, sometimes 
^aftor, not so often ©aflor. For ^aftot see also 

§313^^- 
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(2) Words in =or from the Romance languages (which 
present the Latin accusative case, cf. §315) have the 
stress on the last syllable : Sontor, ^Kqor, 3Katabor, 
Jcnor, Srcfot; but Sor'ribor usually has the Germanic 
stress, § 312. 

sis' (i) in adjectives < the Latin (-osus): famoS, gtanbiod/ 
turioS. 

=5g (2) is not stressed in nouns < the Greek (-os): (Sf)ao^, 
epos, $at^oS. 

=08' : gtagioS, nercoS, religioS. 

=5'fc: Slprifofc, 2)iagnofc, 3JJatrofc. 

't^W : 93an!rott, btgott, Sompotl. 

(i) =ttr': (< Latin -«r^) : Sultut, Sittcratur, 5Ratur. 

(2) ^iit : is not stressed : 3lugut, ^urpur, but 2l§ur' or 2l'jur. 

=ii'rc : Stofd^iirc, Seftiire, 2:ourniirc. 

=ttt' : abfolut, ^nftitut, 3flelrut. 

315. In some languages the stress of related words or 
of different forms of the same word varies according to the 
number and the quantity of the syllables in a word. 
This peculiarity is often followed or imitated by the Ger- 
mans in words adopted from those languages. Latin words 
in -or stress the in the plural, so German S)o!'tor but 
2)ofto'ren, ©c'nior but ©enio'rcn ; similarly (Scnioraf, 2lt'laS 
aitlan'tcn, 2)d'mon 2)dmo'nen 4fc^, Sli'ma flima'lifc^, Sal'fam 
balfa'mifd^, §e'toS ^ero'ifd^, ^'t^cr dtl^c'rifci^, 6^0'Ieta 6^olc'= 
titer d^olc'tifd^, 9lu'meruS nume'rifd^. Also 3l'rabcr (but cf. 
Word-List) Slra'berin ara'bifci^, ©a'lan and ©ul'tan (but cf. 
§ 364, I a) have plural -'tanc or -ta'ne, so ©ul'lanin or 
©ulta'nin. Observe ai'tar or ailat', usually Slltan', au'lor 
or 2lutor', like the plural, cf. § 314 ^or. 

Remark, ^at^olif fat^o'lifc^, $§9fif' $§9'fifct, &c., are 
due to a vacillation between French and Latin stress, cf. si{ 
in § 3Hf § 3"»2> also § 312 R i. 
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3i6, In words which are often contrasted, the stress 
may be changed according to § 273 R: JJo'minattt)' ©2'= 
nitio' S)a'ttt)' ac'cufatit)' or accu'fattt)' (§ 366 N 2), ©ub'^ 
flanttt)' m'icfttt)', 3n'bi!atiD' Sn'finittt)', ^af'ftt)' afttt)', 
(5in'flular' ^^piS'tal', ^'mini'num DJJaS'fuU'num, ©ub'tra^enb' 
3Ri'nucnb', §ef'togramm' Si'Iogramm', D'rient' Dc'cibenl', 
3lr'tiHcric' 3"'f«"t^rie', Sa'nuar' g?'bruar', &c., § 144 N 3^. 
But all these, especially when not contrasted, also have 
their natural stress: JJo'minatii)', plural', 2lr'tillcrie', &c.; 
and some such words rarely have the changed stress unless 
a contrast is in mind, for example, j^orijontal DCttifal, Qui- 
jctl Dbjctt. ©emito'Ion rarely transfers the stress to the 
first member, as is now regularly done in English. Cf. also 

For German derivatives of adopted words see § 311, 2. 
2) COMPOSITION §§ 317-332 

a) NATIVE WORDS 
GENERAL PRINCIPLE 

317. It is a general rule for the stress of compound 
words, that compound nouns (that is, substantives and 
adjectives) have the chief stress on the first member, while 
compound verbs have it on the second. In each member, 
that syllable generally has the stress which would be 
stressed in the simple word, § 362, but cf. §§ 363-4. The 
secondary stress is generally stronger in compounds than in 
derivatives, § 263, N i. 

Sanb'=t)oI!', Se'bcnS^roei'fc, lie^be-DoU', bc=DoI'!ern, mi^'- 
ling'cn, aJli&'geftalt', SKi&'bil'bung, ©urc^'gang', eeroelat^ 
rourft', 3ubild'um§=fci'er, 3ltmee'=corp3' (§ 332, N i). Com- 
pare ant'roort', Sci'^jpiel', and Ur'^teil' with cnt=jpred^'en, 
bc^jal^'Ien, cr=tct'Ien, § 321. For the separable compound 
verbs see §§ 341* 3^^ '• 
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318. (a) The difference in the stress of compound 
nouns and compound verbs is due chiefly to the fact that in 
most compound nouns it is the first member that has chief 
significance, and in most verbs, the second member, (b) 
When the idea expressed by the first member of a com- 
pound noun is no longer important, the first member is 
generally omitted (compare ^auSfd^lUffcl with ©d^liiffel). 
When convention requires the retention of the first member 
after the full need of it is past, the stress tends to shift to 
the following member, cf. § 331, 2^, and some other cases in 
§§321 &c. (c) Nouns that are often used as the second 
member of a compound, are apt to get a less definite mean- 
ing and to fall into the category of suffixes (§ 309) ; thus 
SBeife in auSnal^mS ro e i f c , %t\\ in 3SiertcI, also the German 
equivalents of like and doom in frcunbltd^ * friendly', 
Kbnigfum ^kingdom', etc. {d) The elements (be- ctit= 
er= gc= ocr- jer^) that originally combined with verbs, were 
few in number and denoted only position, or direction, etc. 
(§ 292, 3); in composition their force became more and 
more indefinite and consequently their stress, like that of 
anaemic words, suffixes, and inflectional endings (§ 309), 
became weaker until it quite disappeared. See § 321. 
(e) The number of these verbs was later increased by the 
fact that the prefix mt^=, the predicate adjective ooH, and 
certain adverbs — burd^, ^inter, Uber, um, unter, roibcr and 
roieber — which were often used with verbs, § 341, in some 
cases underwent a similar weakening of force and stress 
until they were all regarded and treated as prefixes 
(§341,1-5): burd^ 'bring' en * penetrate' transitive, ii'bctfc|*cn 
* translate', roic'ber^o'len 'repeat', t)olI'bring'cn * complete', 
mt^'l^an'bcln * abuse', mi^'ra'ten * miscarry'. 

Note I. — On the principle of § 273 R, some compounds 
with tni6= (mi^'^an'beln *do amiss', mi^'ra'ten * advise 
wrongly*, &c.) have come to stress this element and, like 
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separable compound verbs, admit ^u and ge^ between the two 
elements: mig'ju^an^eln, mifi'gera'ten; but the mig= is not 
separated (except in sport) in the simple tenses : mi^'^an'beUe, 
not ^anbelte mi|; and in some of these verbs the simple 
tenses are seldom or never used. Also before unstressed 
particles, the stress falls on mif;=:ju mifi'Derfte^n' or mi|'= 
juoerftc^n', mi^'bc^a'gen, &c. Thus some confusion arose, 
and in other verbs (for example, mt^i^anbcln * abuse ') mi6= 
often gets the stress in the infinitive and always in the 
perfect participle if the unstressed ge^ is used, as it often 
is (mij'^an'beln or mi^'^ant)eln, pp. mi^'^an'bclt or gcmi6'= 
^an'be(t). 

Note 2. — In empb'rcn em= b for an, the verb (and con- 
sequently its stress) being influenced by the related con- 
glomerate, empor', § 353. For n)iU'!om'men, roiU'fa^'ren, 
fro^'Iocf'en, see § 319 i R. 

Derivatives from Compounds 

319. Derivatives keep the stress of their primitives ; 

thus : — 

i) Verbs derived from compound nouns keep the stress 
on the first member : ant'roor'ten ( < Slnt'roort' not < ant+ 
roottcit)/ ur'lct'lcn < Ur'leir, ^ei'ra'tcn <§ct'rat', t)crgen)aF= 
tigen < ©croalt', fru^'ftud'en <%x\xl)f\i\xd', roct'tcrleud^'tcn 
< MHG weterleich. 

Remarks. — (a) The verb fro^'Iod'en (by popular ety- 
mology -< MUG *vroleichen -< *vr6leich *song of rejoicing ', 
§128) now usually conforms to § 317: that is, fro^'Iod'en. 
(6) Following the analogy of verbs like fro^locfen and roeif^ 
fagen (apparently <n)eife + fagcn, but really <OHGwi33ago 
* prophet * ), some verbs that we should expect to find under 
§ 341, usually have the stress on the first member, but are in- 
separable: licb'au'geln =fo'fen &c. In lob'prci'fen =f"i9'cn 
&c., some shift chief stress to the second syllable, following 
the analogy of the verbs in § 317. {c) The word roiUfonimcn 
was originally an adjective, but early came to be regarded as 
a perfect participle and was later stressed rot U 'font 'men by 
analogy to X)Ott'!om'men (2 below, and § 318 ^r). The verb 
roiU'fa^'ren arose by analogy to MHG willekiim ( < willekiir 
SBiKfiir), but it now often follows the analogy of the verbs in 
§ 317, that is, roiU'fa^'tcn. 
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2) Nouns derived from compound verbs keep the stress 
on the second member : ©rttag' < crtrag'en, 33eflei'bung 
<beflet'ben, beIomtn'Uc^<befom'men, SSoDcn'bet & SBoDcn'bung 
<t)olIcn'ben, ^in'terlaVfenfd^aft' <^m'tcrlaf'fen, so the parti- 
cipial adjective x)olItom'men (for x)oD'!om'men see §306, 2 end, 
and for roiUfom'mcn R<^ above). But observe the adjectives 
in § 327, and see § 311, i R. 

Remarks. — (a) Still, related verb and noun may unite in- 
dependently with the same element, especially with one of 
those which form the separable compound verbs (§ 318 tf) : 
2)utcl^'fticl^' burd^'fted^'en, Un'tcr[)dnb'ler unter'^an'beln, 
Un'terfd^ieb' unter'fd^ci'ben. (^) And later, following the 
analogy of these, some real derivatives (for example, Un'tcr= 
rid^t' < im'terridj'tcn, 3Ki^'fal'len < mi^'fal'len) made the 
same distinction between verb and noun. Similarly, some 

people now say @nt'gelt' for ©ntgelt' < entgcl'ten. (c) It is 

often hard to tell whether a case belongs under a or d, 

EXCEPTIONS §§ 320-331 

320. The exceptions to the law stated in § 317 are due 
to various influences, the chief of which are (a) change in 
the value of words and parts of words, and the consequent 
shift of significance (§ 267) ; (^) mental association (§ 273), 
that is, analogy and contrast; and (c) rhythm (§§ 274 &c.). 

{a) The Verbal Prefixes 

321. It will be observed that the first elements of the 
compound nouns Ur'teil', Slnt'iDOrt', Sei'fpicl', &c., have been 
weakened through lack of stress (§§ 295, 113) in the verbs 
er=tcilcn, ent^fpred^cn, be=§a^Icn, &c. (a) But most nouns 
assumed* the weak unstressed prefixes of the verbs ; more- 



* This may have been due in part to the influence of verbs related 

to the nouns, but can also have been caused by the weakening of the 

prefix even in nouns when a strongly stressed syllable like mi'- pre- 
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over, many nouns have been derived from compound verbs 
and naturally retain their form and stress, § 319. {b) We 
thus come to have the important exception to the law 
stated in § 317 : — 

Nouns (both substantives and adjectives) compounded 
with the verbal prefixes 6c= cmp= ent= er= ge= t)er= 5er= have 
chief stress on the second member. Thus, SJcrluft' Dcr- 
lic'ren, ©cbot' gebie'ten, Seginn', ©ntlaffung, erfid^t'lid^, &c. 

(b) Adjectives and Adverbs Compounded with ntts 

322. i) Words compounded with un- regularly have the 
chief stress upon this member; but in adjectives and 
adverbs there is a considerable tendency to shift* the stress 
to the second member. In this matter the language is in a 
state of transition, usage varying in different districts and 
among different people. In fact, the same word is often 
stressed differently by the same person according to the 
mood he is in (§§ 306, 325), or according as he has or has 
not in mind the corresponding positive, § 326. The stress 
may also vary (for example, un'mittelbar unmittelbat') 
according to the position of the word, § 278, I. «. The 
tendency to shift the stress is most pronounced in the 
North (§ 275, 3 b), some speakers regularly shifting the stress 
in all verbal adjectives. In time German will probably yield 
entirely to this tendency, just as English did long ago. 

2) Various influences tend to promote this shift (§ 264 R), 
and those words that are affected by two or more of these 



ceded, f ' ' becoming / " ' (§§ 363, 364), or when heavier syllables 
followed, as was almost always the case, § 277, 2. 

* It must not be understood that the chief stress in any way really 
passes from one syllable to another : what is meant is that the chief 
stress is weakened, and the secondary stress, already resting on some 
other syllable, becomes strengthened so that it \s wo'^ \?Ci^ tVv\si^\x^^&. 
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influences more readily yield than those that are subject to 
but one of them. 

{a) In many cases words are not properly compounds of 
un= and an adjective ; for example, such adjectives as auS- 
ftel^Iid^, abdnberlid^ and faglid^ hardly exist except as they are 
deduced from unauSftel^Uci^, &c., and when they are used it 
is almost always with a negative. In fact, unauSfld^lid^, 
unfdglici^, and the like are derived directly from verbs, the 
unstressed un- taking the place of the weak negative 
(§ 292, 3^ before the verb. They found companionship 
among the like-stressed verbal derivatives : erfd^redt'Iid^, 
entfe^'lid^, &c. In such cases it is hardly proper to speak of 
a shift of stress, for, in all probability, the words were never 
stressed in any other way (except for §§ 325, 326, i, end) 
in most communities where the stress is now on the second 
member. In parts of the South the stress falls on un= by 
analogy to the original compounds with un=, § 322, i. 

(b) In many real compounds the idea of the whole word, 
and not that of the first member, has come to be the one 
usually uppermost in the mind of the speaker (§ 279), and 
the un- therefore fares like other negatives, § 292, 3 c. More- 
over, the influence of the words in a above must have been 
considerable, § 273. But see also § 326. 

(c) The rhythm of the language, or rather the difficulty 
of maintaining a series of declining stresses, favored the 
change, see §324 and §363. 

323. The following are some of the most common of 
the words coming under § 322, 2a&*; they are, for the 
most part, verbals ending in ^Xxi:^ and s6ar, less frequently 
in ?fam, A%, -l^aft. 

unabdn'berlid^ unbegreifltd^ uncrgriinb'Iid^ 

unauf^or'Iid^ unbcfd^teib'Uci^ unerme|'Iid^ 

unausfprcd^'Iid^ unentbe^t'lid^ unermiib'It(| 

i/nai/jgjiei^'Iid^ unenlgelt'Iid^ unctttdg'Ud^ 
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unDerbef'fctUd^ 

unoermeib'lid^ 

untDteberbring'Iid^ 

unroibcrftcVUd^ 

unbcnflid^ 

unenb'lid^ 

unglaub'lid^ 

unmet!' lid^ 

unmog'lid^ 



unfdg'Iid^ 

unftctb'Iid^ 

unroinfut'lid^ 

unabfe^'bar 

unaufl^alt'bar 

unbeftreit'bar 

unerfe^'bar 

unroiberleg'bat 

unbcnf'bat 



unl)or'bat 

unldug'bar 

unncnn'bar 

unrett'bar 

unfd^a^'bar 

unauf^alt'fam 

unftrei'tig 

unjd^'lig 

unsroci'fel^aft 



Note. In words like unergrilnblicl^, uubeuflid^, uu^eilbar, 
unftreitig, chief stress falls upon a syllable that would have 
the strongest secondary stress if uu= had the chief. But in 
words Hke unabaubcrlid^, unau^ftc^lid^, unauf^altbar, there 
has been a weakening of the stress on ab= augl= auf= &c. to 
the advantage of the following heavy syllable, §§ 277, 278 ; 
but this does not always take place in unbar'ftell'bar' or 

un'bat'fteU'bar. 

324. It has been stated (§322 c), that the rhythm of 
the language favors the change, (a) This is particularly 
true when the word is in the predicate position or final 
(see § 277 & R) and, of course, those words are most 
affected that very frequently occur in this position. Of the 
verbals, cf. ®r or @g iff unbcfd^reiblid^, unertrdglid^, unt)er= 
inciblid^, unmbglid^, &c. Frequent use in the predicate 
position and as isolated words in answers and the like is 
perhaps the only reason (besides displacement, § 325) for the 
shift in such participles and common adjectives and adverbs 
as unbcbingt, uncrl^brt, uncrlcbt, ungefdl^t, ungemein, unldngft, 
unmittclbar' (also un'Idngft, un'mittelbar) ; in unge^eu'er the 
change is made easier by the unstressed -er, cf. 3, end. The 
tendency to shift is, of course, promoted by a preceding 
emphatic fcl^r, gang, or total', § 364, 1 6, {b) Some speakers 
shift the stress in the predicate, but stress un= when the 
word is used attributively (2)a§ 3tin'mer iff un^cig'bar, but 
@tn un'^cij'ba'reS 3im'met), §§ 277^, 278,1a; or, if they 
shift the stress when the word is used attributively, it is 
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only before a word beginning with an unstressed syllable, 
and hence especially in adverbs before participles beginning 
with ge= ent= vex- &c. Thus some say un'gemein' fci^i)n' but 
un'gcmein' befannt', un'gern' get^an' (cf. also N 2), &c. 

Note I. Participles and common adjectives and adverbs 
generally give chief stress to the un= (un'befanntV un'er= 
quirft', wn'gemcf'feu, un'an'gencf)m',.&c.); for unbebingt, &c., 
cf. a above. This is also true of the perfect participles of 
separable compound verbs ; but some speakers shift the 
stress, usually, however, to the adverb, not to the verbal 
stem: un'ait'gcfod^'ten, un'auf'gcfor'bert, &c., or un'an'ge^ 
fod^'tcn, un'auf'gefor'bert, and usually un'oor^er'gefe^'cn. 

Note 2. Words that usually do not shift may do so at 
times after a very heavy stress : febr un'OOtfic^'tig, fe^r 
ungem' (cf. also § 324 end), &c. 

325. Displacement of stress (§§ 304, 306) is, of course, 
totally different from shift of stress (§322 ft), yet it helps 
to keep up a vacillation of usage in the pronunciation of 
many of these words. Those that are often uttered with 
emphasis, especially when more or less conventional (see 
§ 306, 2), are often heard with displaced stress : compare 
6r ift un'auSfte^'Iid^ ! with gd^ lann x\)n nid^t auS'flc^'cn! 
§ 341 N. In a community in which the shifted stress has 
become established (for example, uner^ort'), displacement 
brings the stress upon un= (un'erl^ort) ; but where un'ctl^ijrt 
is the rule, unerl^ort' may be due to displacement, §327 R3. 

326. i) If there is a corresponding positive adjective in 
very common use, chief stress usually falls on the negative 
prefix (§ 273 R) : un'gcbrdud^lici^, un'gc^orfam, un'aufmerffam, 
un'glciubig, un'fd^ablici^, un'notig (but see § 364, 1 3), un'bc= 
quem, un'beltebt. And, of course, any one of the words 
that usually have shifted stress may occasionally stress un* 
according to § 273 R. 

2) But there are also other adjectives that usually stress 
the un=, § 322 : (a) although the form without irn^ is not in 
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common use, for example, un'pci^'lid^, and (b) if in common 
use, even if it does not mean the opposite of the form in 
ViXi', for example, un'bc^UIflid^. 

{c) other Compound Adjectives 

327. The stress has also been shifted (§ 322 & ft) in a 
considerable number of other compound adjectives and 
adjectives derived from compounds, particularly when they 
end in ^Hd^, less often in =tg: For the explanation see 
§ 322, 2. As in the case of adjectives compounded with un= 
(§ 322, i), the tendency to shift the stress to the second 
member is most pronounced in the North, § 275, 3*. 

i) =(t(j^: Almost always ab'fd^eu'lid^, aU'tag'lid^, bcft'mog'^ 
lid^, au'^cror'bcntlid^ * exceptional^ or * remarkable' (but 
au'^cror'bcntlid^ct; $rofcf'jor * associate professor ', in contrast 
to orbcntlid^cr ^rofefjor, § 273 R), vor'lrcff'lid^, ab'fon'berlid^, 
(laupl'fad^'lid^, very often au'genbltd'Hd^, au'gcnfd^ein'Hd^, 
TOal^r'fd^cin'lid^, ii'berjd^tDeng'Iid^ ; often auS'brud'lid^, ab'fid^t'^ 
lid^, auS'fiil^r'lid^, ei'gentiim'Iid^ (some speakers distinguish 
between ei'gcntiim'lid^ 'characteristic' and ci'gcntUm'lid^ 
* strange '), t)or'jug'ltd^ (but aV^ and an'jUg'lid^) ; less often 
ur'fprung'Iid^, ^anb'greif'lid^, Dor'ncl^m'Iid^, ^od^'fiirft'Hd^, tDiU'- 
fiit'lid^; but an'fang'lid^, nad^'rocis'lid^, ju'gdng'lid^, &c. 

2) =ig : Always brei'fal'lig when equivalent to breicinig 
(§§334,344) * triune', not always when meaning * three- 
fold'; generally barnt'l^er'^ig, roa^r'^f'tig, Icib'l^af'tig, tcir= 
^f'tig; often gliid'fe'Ug ; less often J^od^V^Q/ liolb'fe''^^ 
(always (cut'fe'Iig), frei'roiClig, in'brun'ftig, ^od^'roiir'big, 
gro^'mdd^'lig (but gro^'mii'tig), not'roen'big (see § 364, 1 *), 
sometimes arm'fc'lig, auf'rid^'tig, ju'fUnf'tig ; but ab'l^dng'ig, 
gul'^cr'gig, l^od^'l^cr'gig, nad^'Idf'fig, &c. Observe aH'mdd^'tig, 
in which all= only intensifies the meaning of mdd^tig, but 
att'fei'lig, in which aU- is essential to the meaning. 
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3) Regularly ad'tDiyfcnb, often auS'gc^cid^'nct (but the 
perfect participle auS'gcjcid^'nct), auS'nc^'mcnb, Icib'ci'gcn. 
But an'l^al'tcnb, cin'neVmcnb, ar'bcit'jawi' or ar'bcit'fam' (see 
§ 365, 5^) ; and many still say forl'tDaVrcnb, of'fcnbar', etc., 
at least when the word is not before a pause, § 277 R & 2, 
or very emphatic, § 325. P'or t)oll'tom'mcn cf. § 319,2, for 
TOtU'torn'mcn cf. § 319, i R c 

Remarks, (a) In almost every one of the words in i, 2, 3, the 
stress may occasionally be put on the first member in accord- 
ance with § 273 R or §§ 303, 304, by persons who usually put 
it on the second, cf. DOU'fom'men, § 306, 2 end. (6) On the other 
hand, other compounds than those above may occasionally 
stress the second member because of transfer (§ 303) or dis- 
placement of stress (§§ 304, 306, 2) : @g ift fa'bel — ^aftf, roag 
bag mir ^ilft. ©in ab' — gefeimfter ©c^urfc I Cf. § 325. 

328. The stress in alt'in'bi^, alffad^T^W. alt'not'bifd^, 
all'cng'lifd^, &c., is due to the fact that speakers oftener 
compare one of these languages with others than the early 
stage with later stages of the same language. In speaking 
of the native language and of later stages of other lan- 
guages, the first member receives the chief stress, aW\)o6)'s 
beutfd^' or all'^od^'bcutfd^', mil'teleitg'lifc^, &c. Should, 
however, altcnglifd^, for example, be contrasted with mittel- 
englifd^ or ncuenglifd^, it is generally stressed alt'cng'lifd^. 
Like alt'fad^'fifd^ we have all'frdn!'ifd^ *old Frankish', but 
all'franf 'if d^ * old-fashioned \ the original meaning of =frdn!ifd^ 
being quite lost. 

329. In a number of compound adjectives, the first 
member of which is intended to express a high degree of 
the quality, an emphatic secondary stress is often placed 
upon the second member. This emphatic stress frequently 
equals, however, or even surpasses the stress on the first 
member,* especially if the idea of the second member has 



* This accentuation is, however, not universal, many placing only the 
usual secondary stress on the second member. Those who stress the 
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not already been expressed or suggested : ftodblinb/ ftocttaub, 
totfrani, ftcinrcid^, ftcinalt, uralt, urplo^lid^, blutjung, blutarm, 
mauSd^cnftiU, maufctot, bli^bumm, borfbumm, crjbumm, n)ilb- 
ftcmb, grunbbtaD, =c^rlid^, =fcilfd^, fpotlbiUig, lerjcngrabc, Io^l= 
fd^TOarj, fd^nccTOci^, feuerrot, cislalt, tDunbcrfd^on, ^crjlicb, 
^ct5(aDct)licbft, mul'lcrfec'IcnaUcin', tDcll'bcfannt', but often 
TOcIt'bcIannt' and always ftabt'bcfannl', the first member 
having its original meaning. For ur'fpnlng'lid^ etc., see 
§ 327. Cf. § 289, 2 N end, and § 330, 2. 

Note. In such emphatic compounds, the chief stress is 
usually heavier than the chief stress in an ordinary com- 
pound, § 263 end. Moreover, one or both of the members 
are generally somewhat prolonged and they are often sepa- 
rated by a slight pause. Thus, even if the first stress be the 
heavier, these emphatic compounds are distinguished from 
such regular compounds as ftein'teic^' *rich in rock*, bluV^ 
orm' * anaemic *, jie'gclrot' * brick-red *, etc. 

(d) Substantives 

330. i) In substantives, the principle stated in § 277, 2 
seldom prevails over the traditional stress except in multi- 
compounds ; in these the chief stress frequently shifts 
(§322 ft) to the member before the last, especially if the 
force of the first member has become vague or unknown or is 
but a general intensive. Usually : gron'lcid^'nam, ilar'frci'tag, 
©run'bon'ncrStag, aifd^'ermilt'rood^, D'ftemton'tag, W"9P'= 
fonn'tag and ^alm'fonn'tag, etc., 2lII'gc'gcnn)at;t', 2lU'n)ci§'= 
^cit' : often : D'bcrforft'mctf'tcr ^poft'bitcttion', ©c'ttcraCpoft's 
mci'flcr, §3i3R3, or ©cneral'poffmci'flct;, §364,1, 3leal'= 
fd^ulo'berlc^'rct (or with equal stress on 3leal= and o6ct;=, 
§ 263 N ^), sometimes Scrg's gclb'l^aupt'mann, 9Si'ccfclb'= 
tDc'bcI, Sanb'gcrid^tS'bircf'tor or Sanb'gcrid^tS'bircI'tor (even 
with the same meaning), D'bctmiritdr'cjam'inationS'fom'mifs 



second member most heavily usually do so onfy in the predicate ^ § 277 R. 
Cf. also § 275, 3^. 



I 
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fion'. SBic'bcran'nal^'mc, SBie'bcrauS'ful^r', etc., belong here 
or follow the analogy of the verbs in § 341, 2. 

Note. In 3al^'rcg= 2Ko'natg= Xa'gegan'fang', -an^brud^' 
and =en'bc -ab'fcl^lu^' 4^Iu6'f ©oh'nenauf'gang' ^un'tcrgang', 

etc., the shift is due to both § 277, 2 and § 273 R ; but some 
of the words may originally have been conglomerates 
(§ 333)- Tl*6 words are also heard with stress on the first 
member. 

2) There are not many substantives like the adjectives in 
§ 329. In offensive epithets (Srj- usually has secondary 
stress : (Srj'betrU'^er ^gau'ner =gro'bian =fd^elm' ; but in other 
compounds it receives the chief stress (Srj'cn'gel, @r|;'bifd^'of, 
logically (Stj'l^er'gog, phonetically (Stj'l^erjog', § 364, i a, or 
©rj'^er'gog', § 364, 2. In §er§Iicbftc(r) and Heine's ^erglieb- 
d^cn, the chief stress usually falls on the second member. 
Uren!cl, Urgro^muller (§364, i^), etc., generally have the 
chief stress on the first member, but some speakers shift 
the stress in some of these words according to § 364, 2 : 
Ur'al^n'l^crr', Ur'cn'felin (except when comparing such words 
as (Sn!clin and Urenfelin, § 273 R). 

3) Substantives compounded with Un= retain the stress 
on the first member. In nearly every case the correspond- 
ing simple word is in common use. Even where the 
meaning has changed, the stress is usually retained on the 
prefix; cf. Un'mcnfd^', Un'gel^eu'et; ^monster' (but un'gc(|cu'er 
*very large', § 324, «). Observe, however, derivatives 
(§ 319) like Un'mog'lid^fcil' < un'mog'lid^ (§ 323), except by 
those who say un'mbg'lid^. For un'gefd^r' or un'gcfa(|r' as a 
substantive, cf. § 344 R. 

4) The North-German Sur'gcrmeif'tcr, 3latS'Icl'Icr (at 
Bremen, but ^MUVkx), ^a'febut'lerbrot', aRari'cnlir^' and 
^c'lrifird^' (in Rostock), are due to the North-German 
tendency to shift the stress to the second member, § 290, 4. 
Usage is divided as to 5lcuial^t; ; the habit of placing the 
chief stress on the second member doubtless arose through 
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the use of the word as a salutation, § 277, a & i R and 
§306, 2. Cf. also § 359 R. D'berlicu'tcnant (see § 332 N 1) 
is a true compound; D'bcrftlicu' tenant is a conglomerate 
with the modifier following the modified word (S 287). 
38ar^al'la and 35Jariu'rc (taken in modern times from the 
Norse) have a stress at variance with the old (iermanic, 
perhaps through the influence of 2Bal'pur'(^ici, with its 
Latin accentuation (§ 311,3), and of adopted words in 
=iitc, § 314; but observe the native 2Bal'ftatt'. Cf. also 

Remark. Those English-speaking persons who are in the 
habit of employing crescendo stress in English compound 
nouns (especially at the end of a clause, § 275, 3 r) will need 
to guard against importing this stress intoCJerman; thus, 

2)cutfc^ roar mcin feaupt'fac^' (not .^aupt'fac^') '(Jerman was 
my major study.* 

Qeographical Names 
331. The shifting of the chief stress to the second 
member of a compound is particularly common in geo- 
graphical names, even when these are used as personal 
names. 

Note. It is not practicable here to attempt to make a 
distinction between compounds proper and conglomerates ; 
most of the words in question are conglomerates. Some of 
them — for example, ©iebenburgen, ^euigeniena, i{bnii^<5 
brunnen, etc. — may have sentence-stress retained in con- 
glomerates, § 335. But many such conglomerates came to 
have the stress of real compounds, § 345, for example, 5Uten= 
5urg, ^O^enftein, &c. ; and then some shifted the stress 
according to i below. 

i) {a) In a compound geographical name, the meaning 
of the elements, or the application of the meaning, is gen- 
erally not obvious. One or both of the elements may be 
foreign and not understood. If the form is familiar, its 
application may be fanciful or no longer appropriate, and 
even if it is appropriate, this may be evident only to a per- 
son on the spot and perhaps there only at certain seasons. 
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It thus comes about that a geographical name js remem- 
bered as a whole and is therefore particularly susceptible to 
the influence of rhythm, or physical conditions, § 274 R i & 
§ 275, 2, 3, cf. also § 322, 2 3. (p) That is, unless there is 
some reason for emphasizing the first member, the chief 
stress may be expected to shift to the second member. 
Shifting is most common in compounds in sbom ^bronn 
5briict(cn) =brunn(cn) =fbrbc =fiirtl^ -grd^ =^aufcn smiinbc =rcut^ 
-roba =robc -tDalbc -TOciler ==n)crbct; =n)crt^ -xooxW^ 'JcD(c): 
2Bartcr§^au'fcn, ^a'bcrborn', ^cirbronn', Kb'nigSbrun'ncn, 
Ds'nabrucP, ©aar'= 3n)ei'bruct'cn, ect'ernfor'bc, Sai'tcutV, 
Sid^'tcnroal'bc, 2)t)'naun)ort(|^ Sfiari'cntDer'bcr, ©roi'ncmiin'bc, 
2lp'pcngcll', gric'brid^ro'ba. Cf. also a3rc'mer^a't)cn, Oaftcin', 
§t)r'm§grin'bc, Sai'fcrSlau'tcrn, Solfd^'cnbro'ba, ^Rari'afpring', 
^^I'fcnburg', ^o'nigStron' (palace in Charlottenburg), and 
(according to Minor) 2Bi^benbrud^^ §cr'jt)gcnbufd^', So'ttigS^ 
^orft', SBctf'fcnfcc'. 

Note. Rhythm and ease of utterance (§§ 274 &c.) do not 
always favor the shift of stress to the second member ; they 
may even, under certain circumstances, favor the restoration 
of the stress to the first member, though it usually falls on 
the second. Thus ^o'l^cnlo'l^c, auf bem ^o'^cttjol'lem, &c. 
(^ below); but giirft' ^o'^cnlo'^c, sometimes Surg' §o'^en= 
jol'lcrn, the stress on gurft and S3urg being weaker than 
that on the name, according to § 287, while the stress on 
^O^en= is strengthened according to § 278. D'ftcrtool'be, 
§ 277 3 & 2, but (in speaking of the same place) D'ftetTOOlb' 
bci ®I'je, the stress on -toalb being weakened before ©Ijc, 
and that on Dftcr= strengthened, § 278. 

2) In relation to a given geographical name, people are 
necessarily divided into two groups of nearly equal im- 
portance : first those living at or near the place, second 
those living some distance from it and usually constituting 
the larger part of the population of the country. If diver- 
sity of usage arises between these two classes (see below), 
it may continue or one usage may more or less completely 
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prevail over the other. In the case of a large city, whose 
name is in the mouths of people in all parts of the country, 
any local tendency to shift is usually overwhelmed by the 
general usage, thus even natives of the place say ^ci'bclbcrg' 
only occasionally. On the other hand, if the local class ex- 
tends over a large area, for example, a province or the nation 
itself, its usage will generally prevail, cf. d below. The 
local usage will ordinarily prevail also in the case of a 
small place, which is seldom mentioned except by people 
who live in or near it or who have visited there and have 
thus come under the influence of the local usage ; for exam- 
ples, see 1 3. Cf. also § 274 R i. 

{a) The development of diversity of usage near and 
away from a place may be illustrated by a concrete case. 
A man living at Osnabriick or in its neighborhood hears 
this name oftener than all other names of towns ending in 
sbriicf; hence the word is there readily understood even 
when the chief stress has been removed from the first 
member to the last (§ 331, i), and it will rarely be necessary 
to bring the stress back to the first member. But distant 
places having the same ending are distinguished by being 
stressed on the first member ; and this is just the way that 
people distant from Osnabriick treat that name. That is, in 
general, a place-name ending in a word that is a common 
ending in such names, is likely to be stressed on the second 
member in and about the place, and on the first member 
away from there. This is particularly true of small towns 
(cf. 2 above) : most Germans say Siid'eburg' and 3la'bcbcrg', 
but the natives and their neighbors say SUct'cbutg^ SRa'bc^ 
berg', &c. 

{p) On the other hand, if the names of a number of 
places in the same neighborhood end alike, it will generally 
(see, however, note below) be necessary to stress the first 
member in order to make sure which of sevei^l "^q^^^^JcJsr. 
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places is meant; for this reason the many Thuringian 
names in ^lebcn are even there generally stressed on the 
first member, and the natives of Stralsund stress the name 
of their city on the first syllable to distinguish the word 
from the names of the various sounds on the Baltic. But 
as the name Stralsund alone is generally known in Ger- 
many, it is stressed on the second syllable by most Germans, 
§331,1*. So, too, Greifswald is stressed @reif§'n)alb' at 
home in distinction from the names of local woods, but as 
there are comparatively few names of large towns with the 
ending =n)alb, the name is generally stressed ©reif^'roalb' 
(§ 33 1 > »^) in other parts of Germany. See also Sabcn 
Saben in the Word-List. 

Note. But even in the same neighborhood place-names 
that have the same ending may receive the chief stress on 
the second member. This is generally true of names whose 
second member contains more than one syllable, the first of 
which is long (for example, =f5rbc, =^aufen, =roba, =n)albe, 
=n)eiler, =n)erber), and whose first member contains more 
than one syllable, so that its stressed syllable is separated 
from the stressed syllable of the second member by at least 
one weaker syllable. In these cases the physical tendency to 
shift the stress is particularly strong (§ 277, 2, & cf. § 310) 
and the secondary stress on the first member is heavy enough 
(§ 263, N I 3) to make that member distinct. Similarly, such 
names as 3^'na and SGBe'nigenje'na are in themselves so dif- 
ferent that there is generally no need of stressing them 
differently. 

(c) Moreover, people of the locality often find it necessary 
to distinguish between such names as D'berlo'qui^ and 
Un'lerlo'qui^, ©ro^'^c'ringcn and i?(cin'()e'rin(^cn, and the 
like, as between Slll'ftabt' and 9Jcu'flabt', Dft'preu'^cn and 
2Beft'preu'^en, ^Rorb'bcutfd^'lanb and ©ub'beutf(^'lanb. But 
at a distance from one of these localities, the first member 
is less distinctive than the second, for there are many 
places beginning with Dber=, Untcr=, 5iiebcr=, ©ro^*^ Dft*, 
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Storbs, &c. Moreover, while the names of the pair are 
known and used locally, often only one of the two is known 
in the country at large (this is true, for example, of the 
many words in §o^cn=, the little town below the castle 
being comparatively insignificant). Hence distinctness as 
well as rhythm demand that the stress be placed on the 
second member. Unless a contrast is intended, we usually 
hear: ©ro^'britan'nicti, ^Icin'a'ficn, 9lorb'amc'riIa, Dft'in'- 
bicH/ Dft'fricS'Ianb, D'bcram'mergau', ^Icu'bran'bcnburg', 
§t)'(|cnlt)'^c, =tn)iel', &c. (but §o'(|cnftcin', for §o'^enftcin' 
would suggest ^o^en ©Icin), Sllt'brci'fad^', Sllt'gric't^cnlanb'. 

(d) The local usage has become more or less general 
(see § 331,2) in the case of Un'tcrroaCbcn, 9lic'bcrn)a(b', bic 
3?ic'bcrlan'bc, 5Rt)rb'beulfd^'Ianb', D'bcrbcutfd^'Ianb', Dft^ and 
SBcft'prcu'^cn. Similarly, Dftgotcn, Dftfranlcn, SR^cinfrantcn, 
&c. generally have the chief stress on the first member ; for 
when that member is expressed there is usually a contrast 
in mind. 

b) ADOPTED WORDS 

332. Most foreign compound words appear to Germans 
as simple words and are so stressed. A few,, whose com- 
position is more or less evident, are treated like native 
compound words. 

a) Compounds in in= (like those in yxn-^ § 322), when 
used attributively, frequently, but not always, have the 
chief stress on the first member, provided the second is 
familiar as an independent word, § 273 R: often in'bircit', 
in'Iorrcft', in'^uman', il'lcgaC, il'libcrar; not so often il'Iegi^ 
tim', in'fonfequenl', S^'fonfcqucnj', im'perfoneD', in'fompctent'^ 
3[n'!t)mpeten§', 3^'tolerang', &c. In the predicate the stress 
is usually on the second member, § 278 and a^ also § 324 b, 

b) ^rcmier'Ueut'enant ©cfon'bclieut'cnanl, Son'trcab'mirar 
3Si'ccab'mira(', ©ub'pri'or, and others be^mwvcv^ \^^ ^^^'s*^- 
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So the artificial formations SSi'quabrat', Ko'ji'nuS, tto'fcfan'tc, 
&c.; also sometimes 3:(|cr'momc'tct;, Si'logramm', &c., 3lm'p^is 
t^ca'tcr, oftener Slmp^i't^ea'tcr, &c. Cf. § 273 R. 

Note I. Some of these are not foreign compounds, but 
German compounds' of foreign elements (Slrmce'cotps', 
^urtal'ftil', &c.) or of native and foreign elements (D'l^cr= 
Ueut'cnant, 3ieal'fc§u'lc, SSi'ccfo'nig, &c.). 

Note 2. Though common words like Xi^cr'momc'ter, 
S3a'rome'tcr, &c., in this way of tea get the chief stress on the 
first syllable, 2)ta'mcter and the metrical terms 2^etra'metcr, 
^eja'mcter, &c., are usually stressed like their Latin-Greek 
originals. 

3) CONGLOMERATION §§ 333-366 

333. i) The difference between a genuine compound and 
a conglomeration of words often juxtaposed, is generally 
easily seen ; but this is not always the case, for example, 
when the first element has the form of a genitive : 2^a'ge3= 
an'fang, ^Ko'natSab'fd^lu^ (§ 330, i N). Many old compounds 
are historically conglomerates, but were so early felt to be 
single words that they have the old decrescendo stress, 
§ 275,1: 5Jlillag, aScil^nad^lcn, &c. Cf. also § 345. Some 
words have, but recently passed from one category to the 
other: so ber (^e()etmc ^ai > bet ©el^eim'ral'; others are still 
unsettled : bic ^^ang'eiDei'le and bie Sang'iDeil', Srau'fcmin'jc, 
perhaps more generally ilrau'femin'^c, fid^ roieber t)erfot|nen 
(§ 292, 3 c), and fid^ n)ie'bert)erjb^'nen. 

2) There are derivatives whose stress betrays bases more 
or less loosely conglomerate: thus tag'ldg'Iid^ formed from 
Xaq, fiir ^ag on the analogy of tdglid^ from 2^ag ; alt'teftament's 
lid^ < ba§ alle Xeftament (but the South-German fondness 
for decrescendo stress often produces the accentuation 
all'teftamenl'lid^, §349N), cf. §344 end; ii'bernad^'ten < Ubcr 
3[lad^; 3)reieimgteit and brcieinig * triune' formed directly 
from brei and ein ; cf. also § 343 end. 
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(1) NOUNS AND VERBS 
(a) Conglomerates 

334. Conglomerates generally keep the old sentence- 
stress, §§ 279 &c., but see § 333 and § 345. 

Adjective and Substantive 

335- According to § 289 : bic Sang'cTOci'Ic < bic tonge 
SBcilc, so bcr 2lr'mcfun'ber, cin 2lr'mct;fun'bct 'convicted 
criminar, bet 2lr'mcril'ter * French toast' — still often written 
bcr armc ©iinbcr, &c. — , bcr ^o'^cpric'ftcr, aClcrl^anb' (but 
§§ 278, i«, 345, 2), al'Icrlei' *of all sorts' (§§ 278, i«, 345, 2), 
ci'nerici' *immateriar (but ci'ncrici' *of one kind'), mci'ncS' 
glci'd^cn (§ 345, 0» beSglci'd^cn, Sll'lcrfec'len *A11 Souls', 
Siricr^ci'ligcn *A11 Saints', brei'^un'bcrl, &c. Geographical 
names (§33iN): 3Sier'gcl^nl^ci'ligcn, San'gcnfaC^a, §annt)'t)cr 
(= l^o^cn Ufer) , §t)'^cnjol'(crn, SBc'nigcnjc'na (see § 33 1 , ^ N end), 
&c. With following modifier (§ 287) : SBa'tcrun'fer (like Latin 
^a'tcmof 'tcr) * Lord's prayer ', cin ^al^r'tau'fcnb, 3>^l^r'l^un'bcrt, 
&c. (compare ein ^l)alcr ad^t^ig * a round eighty dollars '). 
For conglomerates containmg a numeral, see also § 343 N. 

Note I. According to § 290, 3 N, we should expect bic 
San^e <5trat;e , or iian'ge(n)ftra'6c, etc.; but the tendency to 
shift the chief stress to the second member (§ 290, 4) is so 
strong in parts of North Germany that in Bremen and other 
North-German cities, such accentuations as i^ang'enftra'^C/ 
D'bernftra'^e, 5^w'^cnftra'f;e, are very common in the case of 
well-known streets, etc., § 274 R i. 

Note 2. South-German aU'lDCil' *all the time' is due to 
§290,3, Middle-German al'Ieroet'te 'now*, * presently*, to 
§ 289. 

Adverb of Degree with Adjective 

336. According to § 289 : aKcin', aK'gcmcin', (|0(i^'c^r'= 
TOiir'big * right reverend '. For ^cKgclb, bunfclrot, Dtelbcroun- 
bctt, &c., see § 289 N. 



i 
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Note. — (a) Most adjectives beginning with ^olbs have the 
chief stress on the first member, partly because they are 
regarded as regular compounds (§ 345), partly in contrast to 
the forms without l^al5 (§ 273 R): ^alb'fd^ii'dg, l^olb'runb', 
&c. When the union is still slight, the chief stress falls on 
the second member, and the words are still often written as 
two words : f^alh'nadV, ^alb'tot', or ^alb nacft, &c. (6) The 
adjective ^alb'icti^'rig is a derivative (§ 319) of the compound 
substantive ^alb'ja^r' 'half-year* (*half a year* is expressed 
by ein ^albcS ggl^r ) and seems to have been the model (if so, 
l^alb'mo'natltc^ -rood^'cntlid^ are due to § 277, 2) for the stress 
of ^alb'ta'gig, =pw"^'^i^' &c., which, being from cinen l^olbcn 
%a^y &c., we should expect to be stressed ^alb'td'gig, &c., 
compare alt'teftament'ltd^, § 333, 2, and c below, (c) The ad- 
jectives Bter'telftiinb'lid^ ^jci^t'ig ^jft^rUicI^ &c. are derivatives 
(§ 344) of the conglomerates SSier'telja^r' &c. 

Stibstantive or Adjective with Dependent Word 

337. According to § 289 : 51Ro'nat§ab'fd^Iu^, &c., but see 
§§ Z2>2>^ ZZ^i ^ N ; al'lerliebft', menfd^'cnmog'lid^, &c. It is not 
easy to distinguish between some of these and the words in 

§ 329- 

Preposition with Dependent Word 

33S. According to §§ 291, 292, 3 : ju'fric'bcn, Dor'(|an'bcn. 
At first, gufrieben and oor^anben were used only in the predi- 
cate, like our "at peace" and "on hand"; in time, following 
the analogy of perfect particles in =en, they were also used 
before nouns. 

Substantive followed by Adverbial Preposition 

339. According to § 297 : mein Sc'benlang', cinc S^il'Iang'. 

Phrases 

340. SScrgi^'meinntd^t', Se'be^od^' ' a cheer \ Sc'beroo^I' or 
Se'beroo^r (§ 344 R), ba§ ®in'malcin§' *the multiplication 
table \ Qelang'erjelie'ber ' honey-suckle \ 
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The Infitiitive and the Participles of Separable Compound Verbs 

341. According to § 282 (but see also § 285, 4) : ab'- 
jie'^cn, ab'jic'^enb, ab'gejo'gen, auf'jufc^'en, ftatt'fin'ben, 
(lauS'^aCtcn, cin'marfd^ie'ren, &c., burd^'bring'cn * crowd 
through ' intransitive, u'bcrfe|'en (^inU'bcr= ^erU'bcrfe|'cn are 
more common) *set over', t)on'bring'en *get full' transitive, 
fid^ n)ie'berfc'^en, &c. Similarly when used as nouns: 5Wim'= 
mcrtDie'berfc'^en, ba§ 2lu§'etnan'berrei^'en, &c. 

Note. Occasionally displacement of stress may be ob- 
served : normally au^'ftc'l^en, but in the common expression, 
Sd^ fann i^n nic^t au^fte^en, one often says au^'ftel)'en when 
speaking emphatically (§§ 325, 306, 2) ; normally an'fe'()en/ 
ab'roar'ten, but often an'fc'^en, ab'roar'ten, in Bremen in 
expressions like 3c§ fann e^ ntcl^t anfe^en, for which Middle 
and South Germans say mitan'fel^en or erfe^en. 

i) In some cases the meaning of the conglomerate has 
so changed (frequently becoming figurative) that the 
original idea of the first element is nearly or quite gone ; 
it loses its stress and is regarded as an inseparable prefix, 
see § 318^ and the Word-List, and compare t)oU'bring'cn 
with voU'bring'cn. Cf. also § 283, i. 

Remark. — The learner who meets one of these verbs for 
the first time in the infinitive mood* should consider 
whether the two elements would be separated in the simple 
tenses. To determine this he will find the following a good 
general test: (i) When the verb is transitive, if the object 
may be made the object of the simple verb and the adverb be 
regarded as a sort of factitive predicate modifying the 
object ; or (2) When the verb is intransitive, if the adverb 
may be put in the predicate modifying the subject ; — in both 
of these cases the elements are separable and the adverb has 
the stress, otherwise not : eg burcl^'5ie'l^en = *pull it through', 
that is, 'pull it until it is through*; but eg butC^'^tef^en 
'interweave or permeate it (with something)'. Exceptions: 



* In the perfect participle the use or omission of ge= will show 
whether the compound is separable or not. 
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burd^'mad^'en 'live through* or 'finish*, burd^'fe'l^cn *go 
over, examine* (4 below), um'ljrin'gett * murder*, um'lom's 
men * perish*, un'terbrin'gen *find a place for*. For ^in'tet:: 
laf'fcn, &c., see 5 below. In fid^ Ubetfc^lagctt 'stumble* iiber 
is generally unstressed and inseparable. So is untcr in unter= 
bleiben -briiden s^anbeln (but usually Un'ter^anb'ler, see 
§ 319, 2 R) 4ie9en ^toerfen (and uw'tetroiir'fig, § 344 end), and 
roiber in toiberfe^en. 

2) In some cases loieber, while retaining the idea of *back* or 
* again *, has little more force than * as we know has happened before * 
or * as we know it was before *, and therefore generally loses its stress, 
§ 292, 3 c. (a) Regularly so before another adverb. Conglomeration 
then takes place in derivatives and often in the infinitive (especially if 
used as a noun), less often in the perfect participle : SBteber^er'fteUung 
toiebcr^er'ftcUbar =cn, roicbcrab'brurfen, roieber^erauS'befommen, roic^ 
bergut'TOcrben, SGBiebcrlcben'bigmad^ung, wieberauS'groben generally 
TPJeber auggraben and always grub eg wieber (iM» (b) Before an 
unstressea prefix loiebet receives the chief stress m conglomeration 
(§ 345) ' toie'bertjerein'tgen, SBie'bcmiereitt'igung, but tpieber iDweinigcn 
and t?ereintgten fid^ tpjeber * they became reconciled * ( pereimgtei^ tcS 
roiebe^ woul^mply that they had become estranged and made up once 
before), (c) In short, in conglomerates iDieber generally has the chief 
stress before an unstressed prefix, but not before a stressed one, which 
accords with the principle laid down in § 278, I : fie tOCtben ftd^ TOtC'bets 
t)crf 51^ 'nen (this differs from tPJeber t)crfo^ncn * become reconciled a 
second time ' in having no pause between =bcr and t)et= and only weak 
stress on t)erf5l^nen) but roic'bcraug'fo^tten (it does not have the chief 
stress in either case when not conglomerated : fie l^aben fid^ toicbct X)er= 

fol)nt' and roicbcr auS'gefb^nt, cf. a) and (§ 344) bic SBic'bewerfo^'nung 
but bic 2Btc'beraug'f5l^nung. 

3) But generally when roicbcr means * back *, * in return *, etc., or an 
emphatic 'again' (which latter is seldom its meaning in conglomera- 
tion), § 294, it retains the chief stress and enters into conglomeration in 
the infinitive, the perfect participle, and derivatives : SBic'bctbefc^'rung, 

roic'berbeja^'len, roie'berbcge'^cn, roic'berfc'l^en, so roie'bergefe'l^ctt, but 
ja^en fid^ roieber. Usage varies as to roie'berl^al'lett or toic'ber^ol'lctt, 



and so with roieberfd^etnen, roieberfpicgcln. 

4) 2)urc^ has the chief stress when it means * thoroughly *, * from 
beginning to end*: burd^'badE'en, butd^'le'fen, *read through to the 
end,* but burd^'le'fen * peruse*, still burd^'fc'^en, § 341, i R, and burd^'- 
firei^cpen or burd^'ftrei'd^cn * cross out*. 
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5) (a) The adverb Winter was in general usage displaced by juritdE ; in 
conglomeration with verbs it therefore fell into the category of an 
unstressed prefix (of. i above), even in a few cases where the idea of 
behind is more or less clear; for example, i^in'tcrlaf'fen, =b(ei'bcn, 
sle'gctt. (3) Of late, a new stressed adverb ^intct has arisen out of the 
slang phrase Winter bie ^inbe (literally * behind one*s neckcloth *) for 
l^inunter : ^in'tcrgie'gcn, -^^^Ind'en, ^topf'cn, &c. 

6) Um= * anew', * differently', has chief stress : fic§ um'flci'bett * change 
one's clothes ', ein S3ilb um'^dn'gen * hang a picture in a different place 
or position ' (but ein Silb um'^au'geu 'festoon a picture '). 

Proper Names 

342. According to § 287: gric'brid^=2Ber'berfd^cS (Spmnas 
fium, bie So'^nn=3Jte9'cr=©tra^c, §anS'narr' *fop' (still often 
written ^^x(^ 3^art; like §ang Siebcrlid^ *Jack Rake'), §anS= 
TOUrft' (but see § 345, end) * merry andrew \ 

Nouns Juxtaposed 

343. According to §§ 280, 2, 278, 1, i : 2l'S36', fd^ ' es^-tsQ-hd^ , 
^ 'esHset^ (but | te^tsef in contrast to ^, § 273 R), ©d^roar^'s 
roci^'rol', beutfd^'^frangb'fifd^, §am'bur9=amerifa'nifd^, fai'ferlid^' 
lo'niglid^, ©iib'roeft', ©Ub'fub'roeft' ; partitive appositives 
like 3Sier'tclja^r' =mei'lc (not so the real compounds SSier'tcl- 
grb'^c, =ftrid^', &c. and ^alb'ja^r', cf. § 336 N); and names 
like §cf'fcn'5iaj'fau, ©d^lcg'roig^^ol'ftein (for Saben-Saben 
see Word-List), aKen'belgfo^n^Sart^ol'bp, ©d^mibl'=aBei'^en:: 
fclS, 5lir'd^cntciaingfurt' ( <i?ir(i^^eim + ^cDinSfurl). Simi- 
larly the imitative verb rin'tin'fen * clash' and the reiterative 
adjectives (or adverbs) Ilein'tDin'jig, lag'tdg'lid^ (from ^gg 
filr 3^ag), for which see § 333, 2. 

Note, {a) In conglomerates in which the first member is 
a numeral (whether the case comes under § 335 or § 343), we 
expect the stress to fall on the second member (§§ 292, 3 c, 
280, 2); and this stress generally maintains itself before a 

pause (§ 277, R) : brei'unbjroau'aig, brei'^un'bcrt, brei'erlei'. 
{U) But before another stressed word, the heavier stress often 
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shifts to the first member according to § 278, 1 a : brei'crlet' 
(Sad^'cn, Dicr'tau'fenb 3Kdn'ncr, regularly so in some words 
that are almost always used attributively : jwei'blatt'rig, 
brei'ta'gig, &c. {c) Before smaller numbers, =taufenb= and 
higher numbers usually have heavier stress than falls on the 
word preceding them ; =f)unbcrt= vacillates, but has weaker 
stress in dates, where it is so common (§ 300), and heavier 
stress in such cases as fimftauf enbacl^t^unbertun bneun ait^ in 
contrast to the preceding ^taufcnb, § 273 R. {d) =5Cf)n has 
practically become a suffix (like sjig and ^tel) and never has 
more than secondary stress, while English -teen generally has 
the chief stress before a pause, as German ^jroanjig, &c. 
have, cf. a above. 



{b) Derivatives and Compounds of Conglomerates 

344. Like conglomerates themselves (§ 334), derivatives 
and compounds of conglomerates generally keep the sentence- 
stress : Sll'lerroeltg'biir'ger ' cosmopolitan ', 2llt'(er)n)ei'ber= 
f om'mer * gossamer \ * Indian summer ', S)tei'!o'nt9Sfe[t' 
^Epiphany', ©ut'noclit'gru^'' (< gat'nod&t' ! or gutc 9Ja^!), 
^Kut'tergot'teSbilb' (< 3Kuttct @ottc§), ©au'regur'tenieit', 
boS (Smpor' or bic (Smpo'rc ' (church) gallery ' (< empor', see 
§ 353)> ber Sor'mittag' ( < Dor'mittog' < t)or SKittag, see 
§§ 345> 2, end, 364, i), u'bernod()'tcn (< uber g?ad^t ), and, by 
analogy, u'berroin'tem, burd^'fo^'^^^i^» ^c- Derivatives in 
=bor, =cr, =ung, =ig, -lid^, &c. : 2lu'^erod()t'Iof'fung, SBie'ber^ct'= 
[tcl'lung 4ar =er, fub'rocft'licl), ^o'^eprie'[terIid()', Dter'tclja^'rig 
(§336, Nc), bcr'ar'tig, ba'ma'Iig, and conglomerate deriva- 
tives (§ 333, 2) like aD'tag'lid^, olt'jung'ferlicl)', alt'tefta= 
ntent'Hd^, brei'ei'nig, &c. The adjectives jufrie'ben and 
t)or^an'ben were originally predicate phrases (§ 338). As 
derivatives may also be classed un'terroiit'fig, Su^i^^'f^^cil^'me, 
&c. Cf. also § 333, 2. 

Remark. Occasionally a conglomerate shows more ten- 
dency to assume (§ 345) the stress of regular compounds 
when used as a noun : lebe IPO^I but einem Sc'bctDO^I' or 
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Se'bcroo^t' fagcn, Doraus' but im Doraug' or im Dor'aug', 
Don un'gefd^r' (§ 353) or Don un'gefd^r'. For Dorticb, see 
§ 353- Cf. also § 341,2 a,*. 



(c) Conglomerates as Compounds 

345. i) Sometimes a word that is clearly a conglomerate 
follows, in the matter of stress, the analogy of genuine 
compounds, §§ 333, 331 N. This is particularly true, as in 
English, in the case of names : bcr §crr'gott' * the Lord ' (but 
gert ©ott ! 'Lord God! '), §crr'90tt8fcl)af'cl)en 'ladybug^ 3ll'ten= 
butg', §o'^en[tein' (§ 331 N), SCrou'gott', Se'bered^t', £te'be§= 
finb', ^rumm'bein', ^adt'an' Marge dog' (<pad[ an! 'take 
hold'), ©auf'auS' 'drunkard' (< fouf au§! 'drink her 
down!'), ©pting'ingfelb' ' harum-scarum '7< fpring ing gelb 
'run wild'), 2)^u'md^tgut' 'good-for-nothing', D^ncflei^' in 
^an^ D^neflci^ ' lazybones ', SRci^'auS' especially in 3lei^'auS' 
(or SRei^'auSO nel)men ' take to one's heels ' (< teif ' auS ! 
'travel ! ' slang for *get out ! ', but now generally confounded 
with auS'rci^'en), ^c^r'au^', 9iiil)r'mid()nid^ton', ©teH'bid^cin' ; 
mxVkxm6)t', SWit'tag', 5Wad&'mittag', JJad^'tifd^', and sometimes 
Sc'bcroo^I' (§ 344 R), §an§'n)urft'. 

2) Of course, conglomerates are subject to transferrence 
of stress (§ 303) and to displacement of stress (§ 304, &c.) : 
ntci'neSglei'ci^en for tnei'ne§glci'd()en, aVkx\)anV and aKlerlei' 
for al'letl)anb' and al'Icrlei', § 335, aH'gemein' for aH'gcmein', 
§ 336, &c. ; and these forms may become the usual ones, as, 
for example, in parts of South Germany. SSor'mittag', 3la6)^' 
mtttog', etc. (cf. lend) probably arose in this way. Cf. 
§ 360, 2, also § 341 N. 

(2) PRONOUNS 

346. Compound pronouns are conglomerates (§ 333) or 
derivatives from conglomerates, and generally show the old 
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sentence-stress (§§ 279 &c.). Sentence-rhythm, however, 
often causes shift of chief stress. 

i) biefet, roeld^et, fold^et, jeber, Icincr, &c., have become 
so compact that their composition may be ignored so far as 
stress is concerned. 

2) cinan'bcr (compare § 352), berfel'bc or berfeFbige (so 
l^od^'bcrfcl'be * his majesty '), bct^jc'ttigc < betjcnc (compare 
English * that there', Greek 08c), je^bermann', je'tnanb', mc'= 
manb', ct'lic^, i^'glid^, fdmt'Itd^, ct'roaS' (in North and 
Middle Germany sometimes ctroaS', § 274,2), ct'toa'ig or 
ct'toa'tg, ic'broc'bct or jc'broe'bct. 

3) was' fiir', n)a§' filt' cin orxoa^' fUr' ein (§302, i N), ctn' 
paar', cin' roe'nig, gar' nid^tS', gar' nic'manb', &c., are still 
written as separate words. The last has generally become 
garhiimdnt^ in Middle and South Germany, § 364 b, (The 
adverb gar nirgenbS wavers like adjectives in § 329.) 

4) fclbft is stressed in compound adjectives and adverbs : 
fclbft're'bcnb, felbft'IoS', &c., felbft'gebact'en * home-made'; 
ba'felbft', iDo'felbft'. But jelb'an'bet, felb'britt', &c. For 
mci'neSglei'd^en see § 335; for (urn) mci'nctroil'lcn (<um 
mcinen 3BilIcn), ber'cntroc'gen, weS'^alb', iDcS'iDc'gen, &c., of. 

§357. 

(3) PARTICLES 

347. Compound particles are (i) conglomerates or (2) 
derivatives of compounds or conglomerates. A few, like 
fd^Ied^troeg, fd^nurftractS, jpornftteid^S, are formed and stressed 
like the adjectives in § 329. Very few particles are true 
compounds: un'ldngft' or un'Iangft' (for ungefdl)r see §353), 
cf. also adjectives used as adverbs, especially §§322 &c. 

Remark. It is not possible to draw a line that will accu- 
rately separate derivatives of conglomerates from conglom- 
erates used specifically as particles. 
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(a) Conglomerates §§348-360 

348. Conglomerates generally retain the sentence-stress, 
§§ 279 &c. 

Adjective and Substantive 

349. According to § 289: glUct'Iid^er^ t^o'rid^terroci'je etc., 
et'ntger= foI'gcnber= geroij'ferma'^en, arier= neu'etbiugS' (but 
aFIerbingS', neu'erbingg', according to § 360, e), al'lcns bcS'^ 
ic'benfaHs', ntci'ftentciI8^ gera'ben- fei'neSroegS', cinft'toei'Ien, 
al'leror'tcn, al'Ie^ je'bctjeit', ber= beSglci'd^cn, al'le* jc'bcS- ctn'=* 
jroei'mal', etc. Still such words may have the chief stress on 
the first member, according to § 360, 8, and they frequently 
have it there, according to § 560, i. But bieiDcil and bct= 
TOeilen never stress the first member, it being the article 
(§ 292, la); on the other hand, the stress on the first mem- 
ber (§ 360, i) has become fixed in anbermal, anbetu= glcid^faHS, 
bctjeit, and is very common in others, for example, jebeSmal, 
jebenfaHs, etc. In bct'gcftalt', ber'ma'^en, fol'd^erma'^en, the 
stress is due to § 360, 6. For an(e)n)eil(e) cf. § 355 N2. 

Note. Here, as elsewhere (§§ 322, i, 327, 353 R, 358 R), 
the South favors the decrescendo stress, some speakers 
allowing the crescendo stress only in eintgettna^en; einft^ 

rocilcn, bicroeil, and berroeilen, § 275, 3 b. Cf. § 360, s- 

Adverb Preceded by a Modifier 

350. ©o'bolb', Dtel'lcid^tO t)ierntel)t', stress the second 
member according to § 289, and aH'jubalb' =gto^' &c. may 
do so, but usually suffer transferrence of stress (§ 360, e) : 
aH'jubalb' &c. ; etroa accommodates itself to the rhythm of 



* cin'mal' * once ' = * one time * (but often ein'maP before a pause, 
§ 360, 8), or 'anyway*; and cin'mal' or 'mal *once* in commands, etc., 
and when = 'some time or other'; in noc§ eintnal fo gtO^, etc., either 
syllable may have the stress. 
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the sentence, §274,2; e'benfo', gletd^'mel' 'iDol^r have estab- 
lished the chief stress on the first member (§ 360, i), but the 
two latter may stress the second member according to 
§ 360, 8 ; for alfo see § 360, 3 R. 

Adverb Followed by a Modifier 

351. According to § 287 : balb'mbg'Iid^j't, ba'= liter's and 
roo'fclbft'. 

Substantive and Dependent Word 

352. According to § 287: jeit'Ie'benS. 

Preposition and Noun 

353. The stress is usually on the last member according 
to §292,3^: abl)anbcn, an^eim, anftatt, beifeite -jetten, biS= 
roeilen, cmpot, fiirroa^r, tnfolgc, inmitten, ungcfdl^r (un^ 
< o^ne), with =§= = baS : inSbcfonbete -gemcin sgcfamt, 
nad^gerabe, unterroegS, iibet^aupt, t)orl)anben, and, with the 
article, t)orbcrl)anb, junad^ft =t)brbcrft =et[t -roege -jetten. For 
^in'terriicts', ii'bertnor'gen, t)Ot'gef'tern, see § 360, landa; 
bei'na'l)(e), un'gcfdl)r', U'bcraU' for the more usual bei'na'l^e, 
etc., are due to displacement of stress, § 360, 6. ^Urlicb or 
Dorlicb, occurring only with nel)men, is usually stressed on 
the last syllable, but also, especially the form DOtlieb, on the 
first, the word being regarded as a noun, § 344 R. 

Remark. The South favors the decrescendo stress (cf. 
§ 349 N), for example, in nad^'gera'be, Dor'berf)anb', bci'na'^e. 

Preposition and Pronoun 

354. According to § 292, 3«: inbem', inbef'fcn, jubcm', 
an's burd^'= mit'= t)on'= U'ber= un'tercinan'ber. In some of these 
conglomerates the stress, while nominally on the last mem- 
ber, may fall on the first : in t)or= nad^= feitbem (but as a 
conjunction only feit'bcm') according to § 360, a ; in au^et^ 
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bent tto^bcm, ol^ncbieS ubcrbieS, because of displacement of 
stress, § 360, 6. 

Substantive Followed by Adverb or Preposition 

355. The stress falls on the second member according 
to § 284 : bcrgauf ^^ab, ftromon =auf(n)artS) =ab(n)drtS), ja^tauS 
sein, &c. We might expect stress on the first member 
according to § 297, but even then it would be shifted to the 
second according to § 360, 2. For jroei'felSol^'nc see § 277, 2, 
also jroci'fcBo'l^ne in the South. 

Pronoun Followed by Adverb 

356. According to § 284 : al'Icfotnt' ' all together ', but 
also al'Icfamt' like all'guglcid^', all'^umal' * all at once ', which 
are due' to displacement of stress, § 360, 6. 

Pronoun Followed by Preposition 

357. Always roe^'^alb', roeS'roc'gen according to § 301, 
unless changed according to § 360, i, cf. § 302, 3. In the 
other conglomerates of this class usage varies, some speakers 
always stressing the pronoun, others allowing the strength 
of the demonstrative idea (§ 360, 3 & R) or the force of the 
possessive (§ 360, i and 2) or the rhythm of the sentence 
(§274) to determine the stress: bc^^db ^rocgen, bej'fcn* 
un'gead^tet' (only rarely bef'fenun gead()'tet, § 360, s), bemgemd^ 
=nad() ^ndd^ft =jufolge, meinet- beinet^alben =raegen. But after 
the weak um (§ 278) the pronoun is heavily stressed, so 
always in um tnei'nctroil'Ien etc. Cf. also § 290, 3 R. 

Particles Juxtaposed 

358. a) In accordance with § 280, 2, we expect crescendo 
stress, and this is the more common: gerabeau^, gcgeniibcr^ 
mittenbrinn, ^intennac^, mitunter, obenauf, untenan, t)orbei, Dor- 
Oii§ (but in im DOrauS the stress very commonly falls on the. 
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first member, § 344 R), Doran *on ahead' (but stressed t)or« 
may be prefixed to a verb compounded with an^ : t)or'an'» 
beu'ten ^jefgen &c., like t)or'ar bei'ten, § 364), fUrba^ (also 
fiir'ba^', especially before rciten &c., § 360, s), so too linlS* 
tcd^tS* tingSs and iDtcbctum, but the first two often stress the 
first syllable according to § 360, a, and tingSum according 
to § 360, 6 ; nunme^r, obgleid^ obfd^on obtoo^I, iDcnngleid^, 
iDicrool^I, but gleid^'rool^r, bcn'nod^' according to § 360, 6. 
For auf'= au8'= ein'rofirts', ie'= ntc'mals', &c., cf. §360, 2 and 4; 
for ^eut'guta'ge, §360,2; for ba'* c'l^e^ nod^'mds' &c., 360,4, 
but nie= nod()maIS may stress the second member according 
to § 360, 8. 

d) ^kx' and bo(t)2 may be strong or weak and thus 
stressed or not stressed, see § 360, 3 & R: l^ietan ^mit etc., 
baran ^^auf, banod^ =mtt (as conjunction only bamtt'), '&c. 

c) When the first member is a weak demonstrative, j^er^ 
l)in= fo- (§ 292, 1) or the interrogative n)o(r)' (§ 292, 2), the 
stress usually falls on the second member : ^crauS -cin =nac^ 
sDor, l)tnauf ^^unter, fofort ^gleid^ =mit, roobci 'f)tx -xixhet (but 
see also § 360, i, § 302, 2). 

{/) When =^er -^in follow, the stress is usually on the 
second member, but see § 360, i, 2, 8 and, for the first three, 
§360,5: na6)\)tx, t)orl)er 'l)in, ^inter= ncbcn^ct, bort= rocitl^in. 
Regularly bi§'= ein'= fcit'= um'l^er', um'l)tn' ; but usually 
fUnf tig- long'e= fd^Ied^t'== fpa'terl)in'. For ba= n)ol)er -l^in &c. 
see above. 

Remark. In the South (cf. § 349 N), may be heard not 
only fiir'ba^ but also nun'mef)r, fo'gleid^, bi^fi)ex, feit'l^er; 
still even there usually fofort', ein^er'. 

Interjections 

359. Most interjections have the chief stress on the 
second member according to § 277 <^ & R, though some, 
like ^crt'je' < §ert ^efug (§ 287), would have it there any 
way. SBoJ^I'an' =auf', (l))a'^a', ci'ct', iud^'l^e', po|'tau'fcnb, but 
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^ol'Ia' (also ^ol'IaO and l^c'ba (in which ^e is the real ex- 
clamation and ba a weak demonstrative, § 299, a). So too 
ja'ja' * oh yes ', bu'bu', a mild reproof, na'nu' * that's going 
too far ', na'na' * stop ! ' to a child. 

Remark. Similarly, when names are used as calls, the 
last syllable usually has most stress and pitch, while its 
vowel or sonorous consonant is prolonged : tlgtieeed !, 
gerbinannnb I 

360. i) The stress of some of the words in §§ 349 &c. 
may be changed if a particular part of the word becomes 
the psychological predicate, cf. §§ 290,3, 273 R; so aVUnU 
l^al'ben, al'Ierroe'gen, bum'mcrwci'je, &c. In some cases, the 
changed stress from being usual has become general: bet's 
jeit', § 349, e'benfo', § 350, l)in'terril(IS', §353 &c. 

2) Such a change is common in the case of contrast, 
§ 273 R: ^et'ein' nid^t l^in'cin' for the usual herein' etc. 
And whencthe contrasted forms are more usual than the 
uncontrasted forms, their accentuation may become estab- 
lished as the regular one: au'^er^lb' in'netl^alb', t)ot'n)artS' 
rttct'n)dtt§', ei'nerfeits' an'berfcits', t)or'gcf'tem and u'bct= 
mor'gen (contrasted with geftern and ntotgcn), t)Ot'mtttag(§)' 
nod()'mittag(§)', ^cut'juta'ge. 

3) So particularly with demonstrative and possessive 
compounds: mci'netl)al'ben, bci'netroe'gcn, fei'nerfeits', bcr'- 
?;eit', bie§'feit§'. See also 4 below. 

Remark. Many demonstrative compounds vary in stress 
according as the force of the demonstrative is strong or not 
(§ 299, 2), in other words, whether it is translated by *that' 
or * this * or by * the' or *it' : ba'^in * to that place ', emphatic 
* there ', bn^iu' * to the place ', * to it ', weak * there \ 'along *, 
'gone'; ba'mit *with that', bamit' * with it *,* in order that '; 
so ba'rau^' and barnu^', and alfo' emphatic 'thus' or * so', 
al'fo 'consequently', 'and so'. Sometimes usage makes 
general one or the other of these forms (so usually bed'= 
n)C^]cn), and a different one in one part of the country from 
that in another, cf. 5 below. 
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4) If an element appears frequently as the second part of 
compound particles, whose first element is usually stressed 
(i, 2, &c. above), it gradually falls into the category of 
suffixes and is not stressed in new compounds, so particu- 
larly =malS, =n)attS, -xod^, =n)egcn, ^l^albcn, and others in 
I and 2 above. 

5) As to a large number of compound particles, usage is 
divided. Thus North Germans say t)or'^er =^in and nad^^l^et 
only in contrast, whereas many Middle and South Germans 
always stress the words in this way, unless for 8 below. In 
general. North Germans incline toward crescendo stress, 
§ 275, 3 ^ and South Germans toward decrescendo, §§ 349 N, 
353 R, 358 R. 

6) Occasionally transferrence of stress (§ 303), more 
often displacement of stress (§ 305 and N i), may occur: 
nim'mermel)r', au'^cr= tro^'bem.', bei'na'^e), ol^'ne= ii'betbieS' 
-aU', TOte'berum', for the usual nim'mermcl^r' etc. ; similarly 
when entroeber is heavily stressed (§ 294), the stress generally 
falls on the first syllable, otherwise often on the second. 
This stress has now become established in im^noi), bct'gc= 
ftalt', ber's fol'd^etma'^en, %kx6)fxt)o\)V, aU'jugleid^' -maV (see 
§ 356), and is very common in aH'jubalb' etc. (§ 350). Cf. 
also § 305 N 2. 

7) The common rule, that compound particles stress the 
second member, will, in spite of the numerous exceptions, be 
found to be generally true. This is due (i) to the fact that 
this is in many cases the logical stress, and (2) to the cres- 
cendo stress of Modern German (§ 275,3). 

8) With regard to many compound particles the usage of 
the same individual varies according as the word stands 
before a pause or before a heavily stressed word (§§ 277 R, 
278, la): 2Bie ^oufig l^aben ©ie eg getl)an ? Swei'maF 
(though, of course, it might be Sw^^i'^tti^' according to 
§ 360, i). But ^i) ^ab* cS ^roci'mal' rocg'genom'mcn. 3)a« ift 
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al'IcrbtngS' roal^r', but SlI'IcrbtngSM (§ 349). As one or the 
other of these forms becomes general, diversity of usage 
arises, cf. 5 above. 

(b) Derivatives of Conglomerates 

361. Derivatives generally retain the stress of the words 
they are derived from: an'gefid^tS', ab'fcitS' (but also ab'feitS', 
§360,7), fonn' tags', burd^'gc'l^cnbS (before a pause also 
burd^'gc'^enbS, § 360, s), ju'fc'^enbS, gemdfe'. Cf. also com- 
pound adjectives used as adverbs (some being more common 
as adverbs than as adjectives, § 324), and adverbial accusa- 
tives of compound nouns, like those in iDcife (auS'nal^mS= 
roci'fc, J^au'fcnroei'fe, etc.), but cf. also the conglomerates in 
roeife, § 349- See also § 347 R. 



11. SECONDARY AND WEAK STRESS 

Jlemark. Secondary and weak stress have, of necessity, received not 
a little consideration in the preceding pages; a few general statements 
will therefore suffice here. Cf. *' Stress, secondary " in the Index. 

a) Native Words 

362. In compound nouns a secondary stress falls upon 
that syllable of the second member which would have the 
chief stress were it the first member : §auS'frau', ^auS'orb'* 
nung, (SutS'bcjt^'er, Sctg'pattie', Sln'jug', un'tctir'bifd^, Dter'^ 
ed'tg, jroei'glie'brig, ©an'fefctt'. But the secondary stress 
becomes weak when the compound word becomes part of 
a new compound: ©an'fefctt'btot', §auS'an'jug. In this 
way: — 

i) In a compound consisting of compound -{- simple, we 
have decrescendo and then crescendo stress : ^od^'jeitd'tleib^ 
©tra'fecnba^nroa'gcn. 
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2) In a compound consisting of simple + compound^ we 
have constantly (iecrescendo stress : ^auS'got'teSbienft', 
Sun'genfd^roinb'fud^t'. But see § 363. 

3) In a compound consisting of compound -{- compound^ we 
have decrescendo, crescendo, and then decrescendo again: 
@i'fenbal)nfa^r'tar'te, ^od^'^eits'an'jug'. 

363. But in accordance with the prevailing rhythm of 
the language (§ 274), a series of declining stresses, like that 
in § 362, 2, is apt to break up into a succession of alter- 
nately heavy and light syllables like those in § 362, lands; 
unless weak syllables already separate the heavy stresses, as 
in Sun'genfd^rotnb'fud^t'. 

364. Thus ' ' ' may become : — 

i) ' ' '. {a) Chiefly in substantives: 3llt'^t)^'beutfd^', 
©elb'anroei'jung, §anb'= 5Rad^t'arbeit',* ©tcu'crcinncl^'met, 
un'an'gene^m', un'an[tdn'btg, un'uoH'ftan'big, un'Dorftci^'tig, 
Ur'gto^'Da'ter, SSot'anjei'gc, ©nb'- SSor'ur'tcir, uor's nad^'* 
mit'tag(S)', SBelt'anfcliau'ung, aBcIt'auS'ftel'lung, gclb'mar* 
fd^aU' (but usually ^Kat'fd&att'), ©rofe'ful'tan', ©rofe'mama'* 
(often even by those who stress ^ama on the first syllable). 
See also § 365, s. 

(S) Also when an emphatic word precedes a compound 
(or other word with two stresses), especially a compound 
verb, § 285, Ah\ aH'ju balb', ja' ^apa'* (sometimes even if 
^opa alone is stressed ^a'pa), gar' nie'manb',* ganj' 
unnb'tig and fel)r' not'rocn'big (but usually un'no'ttg, see 
§ 324 * N 2, and not'roen'big, § 277,2), t)ot'arbct'tcn san = 
beu'ten, ben §al§' ab'fd^nei'ben. Some people even say ed 
^otte [id^ etn gint' niebetgclaf'fcn (§ 285, 4*), but ein ginP 
l^atte fid^ nie'bergelaf'fen. 



* It must be understood that usage is not settled as to all of the 
examples given : for instance, many people still say ^anb'ar'bctt' and, 
perhaps more, 3flac^t'ar'beif , and many never use gar before niemanb 
(§ 346, 3)' 
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2) ' ' ', § 277, 2, chiefly in adjectives: ut'fprung'Iid^', 
un'mog'lici^ ; often gel'b^aupt'mann', in Austria ©t^'^et'jog' 
(§ 33<=>^ 0» &c., §§ 324, 330, 331. Cf. also § 310, 1. 

And others like them. 

Similarly, '(")''(") may become '(")'' ("), § 313 R s. 

365. i) If the vowel of a native derivative syllable has 
not become p or disappeared, it either has some stress or 
had some at the time when other vowels became p, § 113. 

2) A derivative syllable containing a diphthong, one of 
the back vowels a u, or a front vowel derived by mutation 
(§ 120) from one of these back vowels, has secondary 
stress and retains it before weak syllables: lang'fSm', 
^ci'nob', air'mut', ^inbaein', m^W^ 3leicl)'tum', ^tW^^ 
tU'tncr, (Sin'B'be; ^off'nun'gen, but ungen' after second- 
ary stress following chief stress: 3lb'ftu'fungen', and some- 
times, especially in poetry, before a weak syllable (§§ 274, 
278, 3) : §off'nungen erroedt'. But see also 5 * below. 

Remark. When a prefix has, through shift (§§ 322-328, 
330-331) lost the chief stress, it generally retains secondary 
stress, occasionally only weak stress: DOU'fom'tnen^ un'mbg'« 
lid^, aU'mdd^'tig, &c. 

(a) Has secondary stress in mx^-, ^in (=tnnen &c.), KOi^S/ 
sntS (=ntfjc &c.), stid^, -id^t, and generally retains it before 
weak syllables: nti^'od^'ten, grcun'bin', bic ^rcun'bin'nen ber 
SKut'ter, ©ot'ting'cn, gd^n'rici^'(c), SEriib'nif'fc (but sometimes 
gd^n'rid^e', SCriib'niffe') bie 2:i)o'rid^'tc and ein tl^o'rid^'ter 
3JtmWy t)ut sometimes ein tl^o'rid^tet' 3Ser!auf', §§274, 
278, 3. 

(d) Has weak stress in =Itd^: ein fd^rcd'lid^'cr 3Henfd^', but 
often ein fd^red'Iid^er' SSerluft', §§ 274, 278, 3. 

(c) Has very weak stress in ^ig, sid^, ^ifd^, and is apt to 
fall out before other weak syllables, § 201 N 4. These suf- 
fixes are on a par with syllables contairvirv^ 9 o\ *l^*m.»*n.,'Y 
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(§ 187, 3 N 5), the stress falling in such a way as best fits 
the alternate rhythm (§ 274): mbr'bcrifd^', mun'tfd^er', 

4) Stressed e is rare in suffixes : e occurs in words ending 
in sfclig, like triib'fc'ltg ; c in &VinV, fau'Kn'jcn, but these 
are not properly suffixes. The c of a suffix usually becomes 
p or disappears (§ 187, 2 & N 5), but the resulting syllable 
(for example, pr or -r) may receive a weak stress if the alter- 
nate rhythm is thereby established (§§ 274, 278): got'* 
bcrer', t)cr'8en)al'ttgen', and the cases in 3 above. 

Remark. Long e is still preserved under secondary stress 
in some parts of North Germany in the ending ^etf § 144 R. 

5) When a derivative syllable is added to a compound or 
to a derivative word, it may have stronger stress than the 
preceding member (§ 263 N i * & compare § 364, i). So 
(a) especially the heavy endings =^cit, =fctt : ©clcl^r'fam'Icit', 
(SeTOtf'fen^aftigfeit', ©ottaoTtgteit', Un'c'ben^eit', Unfroa^x'- 
^cit', Un'oorjtd^'tigfeit', Un'annel^m'Iid^teit', &c. ; (p) =ung, 
frequently in SSor'tid^'tung', Sco'bad^'tung'cn, sometimes in 
5Kit'tci'luTtg'en, SSot'Ic fung'cn (but usually 9Sor'Ic'fungcn &c.). 
In a few words some other suffijces, with even more uni- 
formity, receive heavier stress than the preceding member 
of the compound: (c) ^bar: un bat' jteU'bar', mmWUxViax\ 
un'ntit'telbar' (or un'mit'telbarO ; (^) ^loS: auS'ftd^tS'IoS'; (^) 
sfam: un mit'teiffam' (but also un'mtt'teil'fam'), at'bcit'fam' 
(also ar'beit'fam') ; and (/) the lighter endings sin, Ax^, 
'TDoU, &c. : 3Jaci^'barin', 3luf'fe l^erin' (also Sluf'fe'^crin) ; f)tV^ 
mat'lii)' (also ' ' ')> fteunb'f^oft'Iic^' (also ' "); fc^n'fud^td'^ 
DoU'. (g) But a preceding stiim- regularly retains the 
stronger stress: t)oIfg'tiim'Iici^' ; so also a'bcntcu'ctlid^', an's 
fang'Iid^', &c. Moreover, the chief stress often falls on the 
member before Axi^ =bar: ei'gentiim'lid^', Dor'treff'lid^', 
unVil'bar', §§ 323, 327. 
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b) ADOPTED WORDS 

366. If more than one syllable precedes the one having 
the chief stress, a secondary stress generally falls upon the 
first syllable : 3lc'cufatit)', 2l'fabcmte', Sl'natomic', Sl'mttfc 
mcnt', Sl'nad^roniS'muS, Sln'tipat^ic', af'fimilic'rcn, and so 
Slf'fiwilotion', Si'ogtap^ie', d^e't)alercSf', c'mancipic'tcn, ©n'* 
gagemcnt', Dr't^ograp^ic', ^^i'lofop^ic', 6'leftricitat'; but see 
N2. 

Note I. It will thus be found that the secondary stress 
often rests upon a syllable on which an English-speaking 
person would not expect it : 2ll'litteration', ©er'ttfifat', ®C'Os 
grapf)ie', Jp^'potenu'fe, 5lc'!otu)a'IeScent'. 

Remark. As the stress on a title is secondary to that 
on a following name (§ 287 & N), it may shift to the first 
syllable : ^rofef'for S3rau'ne, sometimes, when the title 
is hurried over, ^ro'fefjor S3rau'nc (with ' ^ ." f ", just 
as in $9'potcnu'fe above). Cf. § 313 R *• 

Note 2. In a few words there is a tendency (apparently a 
popular, not a learned one) to shift the secondary stress to 
the second syllable if that is a heavy syllable, § 277,2: 
STut^en'ticitat', ®le!'tricitdtO ®laf 'ticitat' ; similarly Slccu'^ 
fatit)', though the second syllable is hardly heavier than the 
first. The tendency is most pronounced in French words 
like 2loan'ccment', tocn'bement', Slrran'gcment', CDcn'tuett', 
sometimes 2lmii'fcment', § 366. 

Remark. When the chief stress has passed from the 
last to the first syllable (§§ 313^, 316), the last generally 
retains secondary stress, always if a weak syllable inter- 
venes, § 263 N I b. 

367. In polysyllables, still weaker stresses (a) usually 
arrange themselves according to the alternate rhythm (see 
§ 274): ac'climatifie'rcn, (g't9ntoIogte^ in'teaeftuca', g'tablif:^ 
fement', ©u'petintenbent' (but see § 114); but (J?) sometimes 
the second syllable gets the weak stress when the rhythm 
would require it on the third : 3lf' [i'milation' and usually 
(Sn'q'flopdbie^ 



accent 

Remarks, {a) If but two syllables precede the heavily 
stressed one, the secondary stress on the tirst syllable, 
though often quite weak, is so regular that t( need not be 
marked: abfoitiie'ten, Xelegta;il)'i StuccatuT'. (i) Such 
stress as falls upon a syllable next to one having a heavier, 
but not the chief stress (for example, that on ^^latt' z^ttfam' 
;inat; in aip'partemtnt', an'lit^ant&tie'ren, Son 'firm atioti') 
need not be marked except when a leainer might be tempted 
to misplace it, cf. those in g 367 i. (c) Nor is it often neces- 
sary to mark the weak stress that falls upon a long final 
vowel, § 144 N4*. See also § 263 Nit. 



S^^pptfsttting 6e0un, (Jtta^, 1 894. 
ettcttct^ins ftnU^eft, San., I896. 
^intin^ fie^un, ^ipvit, 1897. 
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PART I. of this work, completed something over a year 
ago, has been held back in order that it might be pub- 
lished together with Part II., containing a Word-List and a 
complete Index. As, however, the preparation of the Word- 
List requires more time than was anticipated, it has seemed 
best to adopt the suggestion of various scholars and teachers 
and publish Part I. now. The completion of Part II. is be- 
ing hastened as rapidly as the peculiar requirements of its 
preparation will permit. It is the aim of the author not only 
to indicate the usage of the stage and of North Germany, but 
also to point out diverse usage in the Midland and the South 
and, so far as practicable, to designate the extent of each 
usage. In this he has not depended alone upon the state- 
ments of books and upon his own studies in this field, but 
has also secured the cooperation of German scholars and 
teachers representing all parts of the German-speaking terri- 
tory. With some of these the manuscript is carefully gone 
over ; the others read and criticise the galley proofs. For 
such generous aid acknowledgment is particularly due to the 

following : — 

For North Germany : Dr. Bierwirth and Dr. Poll of Harvard Uni- 
versity, Dr. Kissling and Dr. Thorns of the Gymnasium at Bremen, 
Mr. Tobias Diekhoff, Dr. Guthe, and Dr. Mensel of the University of 
Michigan, Miss Marie Apel of Gottingen, Dr. Arnold Genthe of San 
Francisco, Dr. Siegfried Genthe of Hamburg, Miss Ida Guthe of Chi- 
cago, Prof. Hoops of the University of Heidelberg, Prof. Karsten of the 
University of Indiana, Mr. K. G. H. Th. Reiche of the Public Schools 
of Braunschweig, Dr. Ernst Riess of New York City, Mr. Georg Ristow, 
cand. phii.y of the University of Berlin, Prof. Schmidt- Wartenberg of 
the University of Chicago, Prof. Voss of the University of "W^acJa'Ol^acw, 
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For Middle Germany : Dr. Blau of Bryn Mawr College, Mr. Henry 
L. Coar and Prof. Ziwet of the University of Michigan, Prof. Einenkel 
of the University of Munster, Miss Camilla Hantzsche of Ann Arbor, 
Prof. Hochdorfer of Wittenberg College, Dr. Jardon of the Gymnasium 
at DUren, Mr. Reinhold Knauth of Madison, Wis., Mr. Arnold Kiister, 
cand. phil.^ of the University of Strassburg, Mr. Paul Lowe, cand. phil.^ 
and Mr. L. Mack, cand. phil.^ of the University of Marburg, Dr. Pabst 
of the Gymnasium at Bremen, Prof. Schilling of Harvard University, 
and Prof. Wahl of Williams College. 

For South Germany, Austria, and Switzerland : Prof. Bopp of the 
Realschule at Tubingen, Prof. Heller of Washington University, Prof. 
Hoffmann-Krayer of the University of Ziirich, Principal Huber of the 
German Department of the Saginaw WS. Public Schools, Dr. Wolfgang 
Keller of the University of Prague, Prof. Lang of Yale University, Mr. 
Otto Lessing and Mr. E. C. Roedder of the University of Michigan, 
Prof. Luick of the University of Graz, Mr. C. F. Weiser of the Detroit 
High School, and Prof. Werner of the Realgymnasium at Karlsruhe. 

The character of the Word-List may best be judged by 
the following sample pages. 



Book Itli 
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WORD-LIST AND INDEX 

368. The basis of this Word-List is the list of words in 
the " SRcgeIn unb SBortctDcrjcid^^niS fUr bic bcutf(i[)c SRcd^tfd^tcis 
bung gum ®ehxa\x^ in ben preufeifd^cn ©d^ulen ", but it will be 
observed that this number has been many times increased 
by the incorporation of difficult words from the other offi- 
cial spellers and from various sources. A large number of 
proper names have been introduced — not necessarily the 
most important, but such as presented to the learner some 
element of uncertainty. It also seemed best to incorporate 
the forms of the strong and the irregular verbs. 

Where more than one pronunciation is given, the more 
usual is placed first. Where, however, the difference is one 
of conservatism (or of stage or school usage) as contrasted 
with colloquial ease of utterance, the former precedes. 
Marks of parenthesis are used to enclose sounds that may 
as well be omitted, whether their retention be a matter of 
individual or local usage or of sentence rhythm, or the 
passport of one who would be counted a " correct " speaker. 
When the difference between the two pronunciations given 
is distinctly a geographical one, the fact is stated or refer- 
ence is made to an explanatory paragraph. Of course, this 
is all approximate only. To draw definite lines is often 
impossible, and to multiply minute local differences would 
defeat our purpose. For pn or n (p 128 N5) &c, only -n 
is used ; e is printed for ancient e etc and before t, though 
e is generally heard on the stage and in many parts of the 
country (p xxvi, 125 N2); the vowel of an open unstressed 
or weakly stressed syllable (other than final) is printed in 



Besides the books mentioned p 18 ft, much use has been made of 
Fliigel's, Grimm's, Heyne's, Kluge*s, Paul's, Sanders', Thieme- 
Preusser's, and Weigand's dictionaries, of Brockhaus' Conversations- 
Lexikon, and of Vietor's " Beitrage zur Statistik der Aussprache des 
Schriftdeutschen " in Phonetische Studien and of his " Die Aussprache 
des Schriftdeutschen." 
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Roman type to indicate the short narrow sound, though 
many pronounce it wide and short, while actors, singers, 
and public speakers often give it the long narrow sound 
(§ 144 N 2 *, 135 end, 243 a) ; consonants are printed in Roman 
type to indicate that they are partially or locally unvoiced 
(§ 150 N2, 3, 223 N3); the difference in usage as to t 
(§ 221) is not expressed; it) is generally transcribed v, but 
P after j, fd^, &c (§ 239), as is also the u of qu (§ 220); 9 
is rendered by both / and u, the u being placed first as 
being the school usage, except in those words where it is 
but rarely heard (§ 241). Where more definite information 
is desired as to diversity of usage in the pronunciation of 
any particular letter, reference must always be made to the 
letter itself in its own place in the Word-List. 

Words having only one vowel capable of chief stress 
need no mark of stress ; thus, Siebc lih, geftrittcn g^ftritn ; 
for no one would be tempted to stress 9 or •«. 

Occasionally the A and Sw spellings are given, but in 
general no attempt is made to represent the usage of A and 
Sw, because this so often differs decidedly in principle from 
that of the German books. 
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trasted with 3KtttcIfr(infif(i^ etc. 

§328. 
Slltgriec^cnlanb pn 'dlfgrVfi-nldnf 

p 243, also ' ' ' p 189^. 

altl^OC^beutfc^ 'dWhox^doltf^ more 
often __'_'_' § 328, 364. 

altinbifc^ N & MG 'dirMdrf, 

also ' ' attrib. § 278, i «, 

and in contrast with inbtfd^ 
§ 328 ; usually _'_'_ in SG, 

p 189 b. 

altiungferlic^ 'dlfjUrj^f-rim § 344, 
more often m^f% 209 N 2 ; also 

U, and, esp. SG, ' ' ' 

p 189 b. 

altmobifc^ 'dlthnc^dif. 

altnorbifc^ N & MG 'dlt'nSr^dif, 

also ' ' attrib. § 278, i a, 

and in contrast with notbifd^ 
§ 328 ; usually _'_'_ in SG, 

p 189 b. 

Slltona pn 'dlUond. 

attfdc^ftfc^ N & MG 'dlt'zlkhff, 

also ' ' attrib. § 278, i «, 

and in contrast with fad^ftfd^ 
§ 328 ; usually _'_'_ in SG, 

p 189 b. 

Slltftabt 'dlt^fidt' p 242 c. 

altteftamentlic^ N & MG 'dlt'tifstd- 
mentHifl (except in contrast, 
p 186 R), SG _' '_ 

§ 333' 2, 344. 
2llt)en^leben pn ^dVvnsl'e'b'n or 

{b')m p 156 [e<MHGe]. 
Sritoorbern 'dWfdr'd-m. 
2llt(er)n)eiberfommer 'dlt'('r)vai^- 

brzd'm'r § 344. 
SlllDtn pn ^dVvTn' p 136 N 5. 
2ll£inger pn 'dlkhirf-r 
am {^)dm p 97 ft. om beften p 47, 5- 

am ®nbe, when = < possibly*. 



usually sounded ^d-mln^d^ p 69 

N xb, 

2lma(gam *dmdlgdm^ 

Slmalic pn *dmdUj9 p 136, in the 

South also d^mdHf. 
Slmajonc 'dmdtsS^n? p 225. 
Slmberg pn *dm^bifr^ or -ft § 345. 

Slmbition 'dm'brts}onf. 
ambitibS *dm'brts}Ssf. 

Slmbo^ N&MG 'dmfbifs, SG -a- 
§ 142, p 143 ; pi. soffc (P & Sx) 
N & MG 'ifsp, ::0^C <W, Bd) SG 

SlmbroS pn *dmfbros\ 

Slmbrofia *dmbrdfz}a. 

Slmbrofiug pn 'dmbro^z]iis, 
Slmcifc ^d^mai'zPf rarely ^dtnai^u 

p 217, 3. 
^men *dfm'n, rarely *d^mifn' p 

128 R. 
2lmcnbcmcnt ^d'mdtfd'mdrf^ or 

' r p 263 N 2, S WG 

' ' p 263 N 3 Addenda. 

2lmerifa pn *dme^rikd (English 

{^)vm^rHkVt less often -^'-). 
American intonation, p 172 R. 
stress, cf Stress, 
use of glottal stop, p 
104 R. 
Slmctl^^ft *dmetl!stff occasionally U 

§ 241. 
%mmon\aVd'mon;dkf or *dmdfnjdk, 
SG also d^monjdk' . 

Slmncftie 'dmnhtP. 

amortificrcn ^d'mdrtizVr-n but cf 

sicrcn. 
Slmpl^ibic ^dmft^hi? or -j?. 
2lmpl^tbium ^dm/VbiUm or -jiitn. 
Slmpj^ibrad^ 'dm'fibrdxU more 

commonly Slmp^ibrac^^g ^dm- 

fVbrdyS^. 



u 
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as adv., im bcfonber(c)n. Cf 
inSbcfonbcrc. 

bcfonn(cn), bcfonnc, cf finncn. 

bcfprcd^cn dp/PrM-n or 'tf § 225, cf 
fpred^en. 

bcflcr ^/j-r, fid^ cincg S3cffer(c)n bc= 

' finncn, but eg ift bag bcffcre, 
baf; (= befjer, baf;), cf ba^. 

bcftfttigcn bffta^Hjn or -7. 

bcftc ^/j/^ p 1 28« (cf ba^). aufg beftc 
P 47» 5. bag bcftc p 48, bcr crftc 
hz\\z> bcffcn ^/j/-«. am or jum 
bcftcn gcbcn, l^abcn, fe^rcn, Icn^ 
fen, fein, rocnben (W has 83- 
with rocnbcn) p 47i Si 48, but 
jum allgemcincn S3eftcn p 47» 5» 
3um S3' bcr 2lnnen, cr l^at fcin 
SSeftcg get^an. 

Seftic bhtyp p 223. 

bcftmOQli^ b^sfniBkUm § 327, i ; 
but in most of N & MG flH, 
and in SG often '^/, § 91, 3^- 

betctligcn b^tafltj-n or -7. 

betcn^^ir« [c<MHGe]. 

bctcuem b9toj;rn. 
bctptigen bHaUfj-n or -7. 
S3et^le]^em pn b^Hhh^m' also ^^ and 

em. 
bctoncn bpton-n^ 
Sctonic b9to^nJ9. 

SBctrad^t bHr&xt, in 33? jic^cn. 
betrep b9tr?fs, in bctrcff (so P, M, 

&Sx; W: tnS3=; Bd: inbctrcff), 

but in bem S3etreff. 
bctro9(cn), betrogc bctriigcn, cf 

triigen. 
Setrubnig bptrUp^niSy sometimes 

ii^by § 91, 3^- 
S3ett bH. Cf SSect. 
S3cttag beftdk' or -x', NG also d 

^e<MHGe]. 



S3cttlafcn bif^letk-n or -7. 
bettclarm b^N{^)drm, for stress cf 

§329- 

S3cttlcr biftl-r § 91, 3; still some- 
times •if' in the NW, p 97 R. 

Setttud^ or 83cttuc§ (P, Sx, M & W: 
ttt; Bv,Bd&A:tt; Sw: Sctt^ 
%\X^ ; cf p 37 R) b^t^tu-x! or Nn- 
tuy^ p 105. 

Scttp pn bi^ti (in Eng. -r). 

bcugen bojj^'n oxj and •7. 

Scule boiff. 

bcut(ft), cf bicten. 

bcroa^rcn bjvdW-n or •{:)rn 'pre- 
serve*, bcrodl^ren •«- *aver', cf 
also beroel^ren. 

bcroanbt bndnt^ SeroanbtniS -nts, 

bcrocgcn, orig st v, then st iv (rarely 
vi), then st 11. Still regularly so 
when = * induce, prevail upon', 
betoegett b^veg-n [c < MHG ^] 
or J and -7, bf tOOQ b9vdk or x 
(MHG bewag), betOOgeM ^ 
vog'n or 7 and -^ (t ?, a) ; pret. 
subj. bcn)b*ge; but wk in 2d & 
3d pres. ind. & imp. (bu ben^egft 
'kst or -fist, bcn)Cge) and in all 
forms when = *move, touch, 
excite*; but occasional inter- 
change of wk and st forms oc- 
curs. Cf roagcn. 

bcroe^rcn bwem [e «< MHG ^] or 
-(•)r/f * to arm * ; cf bCTOft^rett. 

bcroeifen bTvalvn, cf rocifen. 

ben)iIlfomm(n)en (so Sw; P favors 
mmn, W favors mm ; Bd & M 
give only mmn, Bv only mm) 
b9viPkdm'{n)'n. The («) is rare- 
ly heard before a consonant. 

Scroirtung b^vfrUHTjy NG also rfk. 

bcn)og(en), bcrodge, cf ben)egen. 
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S3onaparte pn bo'ndp&rU^y in SG 

also bo^n&p&r't?. 
S3onbon bdrfbdr}^ p 140 R, in SG 

also ' ' p 220, 225. 

S^onifaciu^ pn bo'n\fdHs\ti5, or 

SSonifas bo'mfdtsK 
Soot § 43 bot p 142, pi 93oote bot? 

or Sote ^^/^ (W & Sw only 

S3oote). 
S3botien pn boosts] n § 232. 
S3orb <^^r/ 'edge*, an Sorb 'on 

board ' p 143, in NG also o. 

Cf Sort. 
Sorbe bdrd9 * fertile plain '. 

Sorbing bor^dh}{k) p 141 N 3, 145 

* lighter '. 
Sorea^ pn boW^&s^ less often, with 

Greek stress, bore^ds. 
borgen bdrg-n ox j and 'tf p 197, 

I & 2. 
=6om, stress of names in, p 240. 
Sor^ * perch' p 145, sometimes by 

a NG form of Sarfc^. Cf 

Sorfe. 
Sor^borfer pn bors^ddr'f'r p 142 

N 4, but at a distance from 

Borsdorf usually 0, p 240, 2. 
Sorfe 'exchange' bdrz9 or by p 145, 

§140. CfSorg. 
borft, borfte, cf berftcn. 
S5rt p 143 'shelf. Cf Siid^erbort 

and Sorb. 
SSrt * turn '. 

Sorte bbrt? * border ', * edge '. 
\^^ or bofe bbu, bofer bbz-r, bofeft 

§ 223. _ 

bo^arttg bbs^{')df^m § 170, 222. 
bofc^en bbfn, in MG also ^p 145, 

so Sbfc^ung -urj, NG also rfk. 
SbfeiDtc^t bb^zpvmt' § 186. 
So^'^aft' p 34 c, So^^ett bds^hait'. 



So^fett bds'kHK 

boflcln bbs'ltiy boffiercn bbsVr-n but 
cf =ieren. 

1. S5t * summons', 'bid', NG 
also 0. 

2. bot, bote, cf bicten. 
Sotanif botd^nfk. 
Sotc^cn § 43 bbtfi-n. 
Sbttd^cr bm-r, = Siittner. 
Sottger pn bbtfir, less often g. 
Sottjd^ bdUm. 

Souboir bxidpdr^ p 225, also bu^dodr 
in SG. 

Souillon baijSr}^ p 139 N 2, 140 R; 
in SG also ' . 

SouleDarb^u/(^)vJr', HsobuU^vdrt 
rarely rt. 

Souguct (Sx allows Su!ctt) p 38, 
3, 9, 40, b\xk?t^ § 220 N, p 94 c, 
126, SG bvike^ or ^u'^e § 231 
N3; pi SouquctS -J (Souquettc, 
though not in the official spel- 
lers, is also in use). 

Sourbon pn bUrbSrjU p 1 40 R, § 2 1 4, 
also __'__'; pi Sourboncn bUr- 

bb^n'n. 
SoutetUe bvitifPJ9j also -//' and -ej^. 
Souttfc, cf Sutifc. 
SODCnbcn pn, p 32, bo^fndn § 238, 

or V. 
Sot)tft, of Sofift. 
Sorole § 45 boh 'punch' § 215. 

Cf Sol^le. 

bOJCn p 39 bSksn. 

S09, cf Soi. 

1. brac^ adj. brdx^ sometimes d^ 
p 1 16 N 3. So brad^ liegen (Sx 
& Bd) or brad^liegen (P). 

2. brad^, brdc^e, cf bred^en. 
Srad^e brdx^^ sometimes d. 
brac^te, bta^^U, ci Vcvev.^^*^. 
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Sl^amtflo pnJUmi^so ; still, the fam- 
ily and many teachers insist on 

(S^f^amoi^J^fmf^d, also _(__)__'. 
(^f^amipaQnex fimpdnffr p 134, 140 

N&R. 

S^amptgnon fim^pinjSrf or ya?/'- 

p 140 N & R. 
Stance ft.r}U9 p 121. Cf also 

Changes in quantity, cf Quantity. 

" " sounds, cf Sounds. 
c^angteren/rfT^Sf r-«, but cf siercn. 

@l^aod y&J^^J p 226, 92, 94 R, also 
X and /2 § |8i, i* & R. c^ao- 
tifc^ k&dUif^Xz, M & SG also 6, 

©^arabc or ©d^? (so P; Sx prefers 
©d^ ; Bv, Bd, M & W give only 
^\f)fird^d9 p 221. 

©^araftcr p 38, 8, kdrdku-r p 123, 

pi sere -<f'r^ ; c^a'raftcrtf'tif^^. 
@^ared pn ftdWis, also >& and x> 
Sparge yafr3^. 
©l^arit^yari/^'. 
®]^arit)ariyafriz/J'rf,also __' '__ 

and vd. 
(^\)QX{aiaXi JdrUdtdn' p 140 N, 221, 

also dn' and ^Jf?;'. 
d^armant or f c^? (so Sx ; Bd, P, M, 

& W give only {if^ JHrmdntK 
Sharon pn fid^rdn\ also x and k 

p 123 R; SG also o. 
S^dronea pn /Uronefd or M^. 
©l^arpte (Sx allows ©c^salso)y2r/r. 
Sparta kdrHd^ also fi. 
d^attern tf^rtm, 
S^arpbbi^ fldrup^dts or ^-, also x 

and ^, p 123 R. 
Sl^aufer pn fUiy^k-r or x-» also k-. 
e^auffee p 39,i3y^J-^' §173 R»pi23, 

2, 222 ; stress in sentence, p 203. 



^f^edj^^ p 123, 4, also (f 
©l^cbtoe, cf i^^cbioe. 

©i^ef p 39, 13 y?/; pi e^efgys^j p 95, 

1 23, 3, 1 26 ; sometimes ^. 
G^emic demP p 1 23, 202 ; ©l^etnifet 

fle^mik'r, SG also k. Cf SUc^^t- 

mic. 
S^cmif Cttc f fam'izi^tf ; also stt nt. 
©^cmnit pn khn^niU § 180, i R. 

At a distance also ^ 
sd^cn -Hn, rarely -x*« after back 

vowels § 180, 1. 
©l^COpg pn fle^dpsy SG also >&. . 
©l^crub fmwap', SG also >&, p 123; 

pi sg or s!m. 
©l^crugfcr pn flerHs^k-r, SG also it-, 

P 123. 
©^cftcrfafc tpUt-rkdz^^ also /-, p 
123,4. 

d^coaleregf yyv^(*)^/'f>&' § 366. 

@^icago i^nJtk^gOy l6ss often -J-; 
in Germany usually mistaught 
tf\kd^gdp 123,4. 

S^tcane or ©d^if ane (so Bd, P, M ; 
Sx gives ©d^f- or g^c-; Bv 
only ©d^-f-; W only ®^c-) 
fikd^n? p 221. 

Chief stress, cf Stress. 

S^iemfee pn ktm^ze cf p 122 R2; 
at a distance also fl-. 

©^tffonier fifinje^ * ragpicker*; 
©l^iffoniere JtfdnjeW9 (i) * (fe- 
male) ragpicker', (2) * chif- 
fonier '. 

(S^iffrey?/--r. 

6^ignouy?>?/'^7', or __'__. 

Child-speech p 74, i, 86 R, 104 R, 
§ 267 & R, 270, p 185 top, 204,3, 

S^ile or ©j^ili pn tJVle^ -l, or ^-, 
also^. 
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Sl^amtflo ^Tipmfso ; still, the fam- 
ily and many teachers insist on 
_r '. 

(l^omox^pmod, also __(__)__'. 

®^ampagner^««/df«'/r p 134, 140 

N & R. 
©^ampignon fim^pinjdrf or fiLi}^- 

p 140 N & R. 
Stance firjh? p 121. Cf also 

@cl^an$e. 

Changes in quantity, cf Quantity. 

" " sounds, cf Sounds. 
^axi^izxtn/dr/'^Vrn, but cf sietett. 
@^aod kd^ds p 226, 92, 94 R, also 

X and /I §|8i, i^& R. d^ao- 

tifc^ kddUifeXz, M & SG also S. 
©^arabe or ©cl^= (so P; Sx prefers 

©d^ ; Bv, Bd, M & W give only 

^\^Jdrd^d9 p 221. 

©I^arafter p 38, 8, kdr&k^t-r p 1 23, 

pi scrc -^'r^ ; c^a'raftertptif^^. 
Scares pn fldWh^ also ^ and x* 

6^argcyafr3^. 

®l^arit)any3riz/J'ri,also__' '_ 

and vd. 
&f)axlatan Jdrf/dtdn' p 140 N, 221, 

also dn' and ^77'. 

d^armant or fd^= (so Sx ; Bd, P, M, 

& W give only d)) Jdrmdntf . 
Sharon pn fldW6n\ also x and k 

p 123 R; SG also o. 
©^aronea pn fiSrone^d or fia-. 
Sharpie (Sx allows ©C^5also)y2r/j'. 
Sparta kdrHd^ also fi. 
d^attern tf^rtrn, 
S^ar^bbi^ ftdrtip^dts or k'y also x 

and ^, p 123 R. 
^^aufer pn daj^k-r or x-> also ^-. 
e^auffee p 39'»3y^J^' §173 R.P123, 

J, 222 ; stress in sentence, p 203. 



®^cdy20t p 123, 4, also i/ 

S^l^ebtoe, cf ^^ebioe. 

<5^ef p 39, 13 M Pl ®^efgy?^j p 95, 

123, 3, 126; sometimes e, 
S^cmic /lemP p 1 23, 202 ; (Sl^cmtfcr 

fH^mik-r, SG also ;&. Cf SUc^^ts 

mic. 
©l^cmifcttc f famizi^tf ; also stt nt. 
©^emnit pn khn^ntts § 180, X R. 

At a distance also fl, 
sd^cn 'Hn^ rarely -x*« after back 

vowels § 180, 1. 
S^COpg pn fle^dps, SG also i§. . 
©l^crub HeWilp\ SG also >&, p 123; 

pi sg or stm. 
©^crugfcr pn fi^rHs^kr, SG also >&-, 

P 123. 
S^cfterfafc tputrkdz^^ also /-, p 

123,4. 
6)tt>alcte^t /yvd/(')r^s^f § 366. 

^l^icago ^n flkq^go^ l6ss often -J-; 
in Germany usually mistaught 
tfxkd^go^ 123,4. 

©^icane or ©d^if anc (so Bd, P, M ; 
Sx gives ©d^f- or ©^-'; Bv 
only ©d^f-; W only ®^-) 
fikd^n? p 221. 

Chief stress, cf Stress. 

S^iemfec pn kim^t^ cf p 122 Ra; 
at a distance also ft-, 

©^iffonier fipnje^ * ragpicker*; 
S^iffonicre Jt/dnje^r? (i) * (fe- 
male) ragpicker', (2) * chif- 
fonier *. 

(S^iffrey?/"-r. 

6^ignouyT«;'^77', or _'__. 

Child-speech p 74, i. 86 R, 104 R, 
§ 267 & R, 270, p 185 top, 204,3, 

S^ile or ©^ili pn tJVlet -i, or ^-, 
also^. 
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